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PREFACE. 




Tuf  following  coarse  of  simple  lessons  in  Irish  has  been 
driiwii  up  chiefly  for  the  use  of  those  who  wish  to  learn 
tbe^old  language  of  Ireland,  but  who  are  discouraged  by 
what  they  have  heard  of  Its  difficulties.  A  language 
whose  wriitcn  literature  extends  back  for  over  a  thousand 
yrjirs,  and  which  has  been  Bpoken  in  Ireland  for  wc 
know  not  how  many  centuries,  must  naturally  differ  In 
many  ways  from  the  modern  languages  now  generally 
studied.  But  the  difficulties  of  Irish  pronunciation  and 
construction  have  always  been  exaggerated. 

\s  I  myself  was  obliged  to  study  Irish  as  a  foreign 
language,  and  as  I  have  been  placed  in  circumstances 
.^'hich  have  made  me  rather  familiar  with  the  language 
cs  now  spoken,  I  have  at  least  a  knowledge  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  those  who,  like  myself,  have  no  teacher.  I 
have  tried  to  explain  everything  as  simply  as  possible, 
and  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  these  lessons 
during  their  appearance  in  the  Weekly  Freeman,  and 
afterwards  in  the  Gaelic  Journal,  have  made  some 
thousands  of  Irish  people  acquainted  with  what  is  really 
our  National  Language. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  person  who  speaks  Irish,  can 
learn  to  read  and  write  the  exercises  of  their  lessons  In  a 
month  ;  and  I  believe  that  one  totally  unjvcquainted  with 
rhe  i2.rigvia^:^e  can  master  the  prorunciation  of  every  word 
In  the  lessons  (Pam^L  and  II.)  m  s'x  mcnthis. 
TlicloThjwmg  plan  of  working  out  the  cxeicises  of  th,. 
Lessons  appears  to  be  the  best.  (k)  Firsi,  let  the 
student  go  over  the  lessons,  translating  the  Irish  lessoQi- 


bSrjj  t)w.u  jc-twslate  into  Irish,  comparing  with  tht 
^  oH^nAl.    (3)  l^riy,  he  may  translate  the  hngliiih  exer 

ci:^^  iato  Irish. 

To  those  who,  in  many  ways,  have  assisted  In  the 

construction  of  these  lessons,  I  otxer  my  hearty  thanks. 

The  Archbishop  of  DubHn  fir.st  suggested  the  brin^in^ 

:)ut  of  a  series  of  lessons,  In  which  the  pronunciation  ol 

»cb  word  should  be  indicated  in  accordance  with  some 
simpie  phonetic  system,  and  His  Grace  afterwards  took 
a  large  share  in  developing  and  applying  that  system.  1 
am  also  indebted  to  Mr.  C.  P.  Bushe,  Mr.  John  M'Neill 

Mr.  J.  H.  Lloyd,  Father  Hickey,  Mr.  MacC-Dix.  and 
many  others,  for  valuable  suggestions. 

In  the  meantime,  I  shall  be  grateful  for  any  suggestion? 
in  connection  with  those  lessons,  and  I  shall  publish  ir 
±c  Gadic  fournal  whatevei  corrections  or  improvements 
may  be  suggested. 

I  may  add  that  it  is  to  the  generosity  of  Mr.  J.  J. 
Murphy,  of  Cork,  that  the  publication  of  this  first  part  o? 
the  lessons  at  such  a  low  price  is  due. 

EUGENE  0'GROW^E^ 

Vlaynooth  College, 


Michael  O'Cleary 


SIMPLE  LESSONS  IN  IRISH. 


— 

THE  IRISH  ALPHABET. 

I  I.  In  commencing  to  stady  any  language  from  books, 
we  must  first  IcArn  the  alphabet — the  characters  in  which 
the  language  is  written  and  printed.  A  glance  at  an  Irish 
manuscript  or  printed  book  wiU  at  once  tell  us  that  the 
letters  used  in  writing  and  printing  Irish  are  somewhat 
different  from  those  wc  nse  in  English.  They  arc  also 
fewer  in  number.  We  give  the  characters  of  the  Irish 
alphabet,  both  capitals  and  small  letters,  with  the  English 
letters  to  which  they  cosrespond  : — 

Irish  Lsttkrs.  Corresponding 


Capitals,  Small.  ENGLISH  LlTTKRS. 

t)  t)  b 

C  C  k 

■O  \)  d 

e  e  e 

F  F  f 

5  5  g 

H  tl  h 

1  I  I 

I  t  I 

tn  m  nn 

n  n  o 

O  o  o 

p  p  p 

1^  p  r 

s  r  I 

C  c  t 

U  tl  ■ 
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%  3.  Tbcsc  clghteexi  Irllcrs  are  tiie  oaly  characiers 
Deeded  In  writing  Irish  words.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
ih^  Irish  "  c "  corresponds  to  the  English  "  k,"  as  it  is 
never  soft  as  is  in  the  word  "  <:ell,"  bat  always  hard  a5 
In  "  cold,"  or  like  Jd  in  "  kilV'  Similarly,  j;  is  never  soft, 
as  F  in  ^m,  ^ol ;  but  hard,  as  in  ra^,  ^t,  £^ja\. 

§  3.  It  will  also  be  noticed  that  these  letters  differ  bat 
little  from  the  ordinary  Pvoman  letters  which  we  use  in 
printing  or  writing  English.  The  Irish  forms  of  the 
letters  -o,  5,  c,  are  often  ased  in  ornamental  English 
lettering.  The  only  letters  which  present  any  ditficulty 
arc  the  small  letters  \i,  r,  and  f ,  s ;  the  student  who  can 
distinguish  these  from  each  o-her  has  mastered  the  Irish 
alphabet.  This  so-called  "  Irish  Alphabet "  is  not  of  Irish 
origin  ;  It  was  taught  to  the  Irish  by  the  early  Christlaio 
missionaries  who  came  from  the  Continent  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  The  letters  are  thus 
of  the  same  form  as  the  letters  then  used  on  the  Continent 
for  writing  Latin  and  Greek. 

S  4.  The  forms  of  the  Ihsb  letters  aeed  In  writing  do 
not  differ  from  those  used  in  printing.  Irish  copy-book* 
can  be  procured  of  the  Doblln  bookseller*, 

VOWELS  AND  CONSONANTS. 

§  5.  The  letters  are  divided,  as  in  other 
languages,  into  vowels  and  consonants. 
The  vowels  are  a,  e,  1,  o,  u.  The  other 
letters  are  consonants. 

THE  VOWELS. 

§  6.  Each  vowel  has  two  sounds — a 
SHORT  sound  and  a  LONG  sound,  When  a 
vowel  has  a  mark  over  it,  as,  a,  6,  \,  6,  u,  it 
is  to  be  pronounced  LONG.  When  the 
trowel  has  a  SHORT  sound,  there  is  no  mark. 

§  7.  Vowels  are  also  divided  into  two 
classes — the  broad  vowels,  a,  o,  u  ;  and  the 
SLENDER  vowels,  e,  1.  This  is  an  important 
division.  The  student  is  not  to  confound 
BROAD  and  LONG  vowels ;  any  of  the  thre^ 


r 

broad  vow«ls  may  be  cither  long  or  short ; 
they  are  long  when  marked,  as  d,  t  ; 
they  arc  short  when  unmarked,  as  a,  o,  u. 
In  the  same  way,  the  slender  vowels  may 
be  long,  6,  i ;  or  short,  e,  i. 

THE  CONSONANTS. 
§  8.  A  consonant  is  said  to  be  BROAD 
when  the  vowel  next  it,  in  the  same  word,  is 
BROAD ;  and  SLENDER  when  the  vowel  next 
it  is  SLENDER.  Thus,  r  in  fotiA,  ^r,  mi^r, 
Is  BROAD ;  f  in  f !,  p.A^i,  mife,  is  slander. 

!  9.  Consonanu,  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  natnrftl 
•ouiids,  hare,  in  issodera  Irish,  softened  sounds.  These 
will  be  tr^ftic^  ia  ^  special  chapter. 

FRONUNCIATION  OF  IRISH. 

5  la  Although  it  is  true  that  no  one  can 
icam,  from  books  alone,  the  perfect  pro- 
nunciation of  any  language  like  Irish,  still 
It  Is  possible  to  give  a  very  fair  approxi- 
mation to  every  sound  in  the  language 
except,  perhaps,  two  (7  and  r).  Of  these 
two,  one  (r)  is  not  absolutely  essential. 

The  plan  of  these  lessons  is  the  follow- 
ing : — We  give  in  each  exercise  a  number 
of  simple  sentences  in  Irish  to  be  translated 
Into  English,  and  other  short  sentences  in 
English  to  be  translated  into  Irish.  At  the 
:icad  of  these  exercises  are  given  the  words 
which  the  student  must  know.  After  each 
word  we  give  tv/o  things,  its  pronunciation 
znd  its  meaning.  Thus,  the  entry,  **  f^Ai 
(saul),  a  heel/*  will  convey  to  the  student 
tiiat  tb<5   Irish  word  b  pronounced 
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§  II.  We  may  call  these  words  In 
brackets  KEY-WORDS,  as  they  give  a  key 
to  the  pronunciation. 

It  is,  of  cour&i,,  absolutely  necessary  that 
we  should  know  what  is  the  sound  of  each 
letter,  and  each  combination  of  letters,  in 
the  key-words. 

§  12.  Sounds  are  divided  into  vowel 
sounds  and  consonant  sounds. 

THE  VOWEL  SOUNDS. 

The  vowel  sounds  of  the  English  lan- 
guage aore  tabulated  as  folio v/s  by  Mr. 
Pitman,  tiie  great  authority  on  phonetics: — 

I. — THE  SIX  LONG  VOWEL-SOUNDS. 
I.  Thtz  vowel-sound  in  the  word  hal/; 


2. 

'lO. 

do. 

do.    j>ay ; 

3 

do. 

do. 

do.  he; 

4- 

do. 

do. 

do.  thought 

S- 

do. 

do. 

do.    so  ; 

6. 

do. 

do. 

do.  poor. 

II.- 

—THE  SIX 

SHORT 

VOWEL-SOUNDS. 

7.  The  vowel-sound  in  the  word  that ; 


8. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

bell; 

9. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

is; 

to. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

not ; 

II. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

much  ; 

12. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

good. 

The  sfac  long  vowel-sounds,  then,  arc 
brought  to  mind  when  we  repeat  the 
ViTords : — 
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Similarly,  the  six  short  vowel-sounds  arc 
brought  to  mind  when  we  repeat  the 

words  : — 

"That  bell  is  not  much  good." 

In  our  key- words  the  following  symbols 
shall  be  used  to  represent  those  sounds 

PHONETIC  KEY, 


9  r3.  I.— THE  VOWKLS. 


In  the  Key-wordi^ 

Are  to  be 

In  the  English 

thi  letters 

sounded  like 

words 

I.  aa 

a 

half ;  calf 

2.  ae 

ae 

Gaelic 

3.  ee 

ee 

feel ;  see 

4.  au 

au 

naught ;  taught 

5.  0 

0 

note ;  coke 

6,  00 

00  (long) 

tool ;  room 

7.  a 

a 

bat;  that 

8.  e 

e 

let;  bell 

9.  i 

1 

hit;  fill 

10.  0 

0 

knot;  ck>ck 

II.  u 

a 

up ;  us 
good ;  took 
(same  sound  u  0 

12.  D 

00  (short) 

In  fall.) 

It  Is  Qsefnl  to  note  that  the  sound  (No.  6)  of  00  in  foer 
U  the  s&me  as  the  sound  of  m  in  rule  ;  while  the  sound 
(No.  II)  of  in  «/,  us,  is  the  same  as  that  of  *  In  son, 
lorn.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  same  numbers  arc 
attached  to  the  same  sounds  in  both  tables. 

§  14.  II.— THB  OBSCDRl  VOWBL-SOUND. 

THa  SYMBOLS  E  and  i. 

There  U  In  Irbh,  as  In  English,  a  vowci-soond  osuall^p 
••'ni^d  "obtcare."     la  th«  tr®rd  ^  tolerable  **  tbic  «  is 


lO 


pr«aOline*/d  so  IndistiDctlj  that  horn  the  mere  pfcQoncU 
don  one  coald  not  tell  what  is  the  vowel  in  "he  sylUbie. 
TTie  symbols  i  and  c  will  be  used  to  denote  this  obscurt 
▼owel -sound.  The  use  of  two  symbols  for  the  obscnre 
fowel-sound  will  be  found  to  have  advantages.  The 
student  should,  therefore,  remember  that  the  symbols  2 
and  e  represent  one  obscwre  vowel-sound,  v.nd  are  no^  to 
be  sounded  as  '*  a  "  and  "  e  "  in  the  table  of  vowels  above, 
rhus,  when  the  Irish  for  "a  well,"  rob^f.,  is  said  to  be 
pronounced  "thubar,'*  the  last  syllable  is  nvf  to  be  pro- 
nounced "  ar,"  but  the  word  is  to  be  souaded  as  any  of 
the  words,  "  thubbar,  thubt)er,  ihubbor,  thubbur,"  would 
b<  In  English. 

§  15.  III. — TH&  DIPHTHONGS. 
Im  the  Xey-words^         Are  to  be         In  the  English 
the  letters  sounded  liks  words 


ci  ei  height 

OD  on  mouth 

ol  oi  boil 

ew  cw  few 


I  16.  IV.—THS  CONSONA!fn>. 

The  consonants  used  in  representing 
the  pronunciation  of  Irish  words  will  be 
iounded  thus  : — 

b,  f,  03,  p,  V,  w,  y,  as  in  English, 

h,  as  in  English,  except  in  dh,  th,  CH,  sh. 

k,  1,  n,  r,  as  in  English,    But  additional 

signs  are  needed,  as  explained  below, 
g,  as  in  English,  go,  give  ;  never  soft  as 
in  gin. 

ng,  as  in  English^  song,  sing  ;  never  soft 

as  in  singe. 


dh 

like 

th 

im 

thy 

d 

>» 

d 

tt 

duty 

tb 

•1 

th 

»» 

thigh 

i 

i 

r» 

Aine 

f 

f 

•» 

irqo 

if 


f  sound  exactly  similar 

in  English  :  see  note). 
%  like  s         in    so,  alas 

sh  sh        „    shall,  lash 

1  „  1  »>    look,  lamb 

L  thick  sound  not  in  English 

/  „  1         in  valiant 

n  „  n  noon 

N  thick  sound  not  in  English 

n  „  n         in  n^w 

NG        M  ng        „  long-er 

*  „  k         „  liking 

X  k         „  looking 

^  5.  g  begin 

G  g  begun 

CH  gh  O'Loughlin 

y  guttural  sound  uot  in  English 

^  f  is  in  Connaught  like  w 

\    „    Munsler      „  v 
^  j  is  in  Connaught  lifu  "9 

\  silent  in  Munsler 

The  above  table  will  be  explained  in  t%c  coarse  th» 
following  lessons  ;  but  we  may  kere  note  that  s  Is  ncvet 
pr-onoanced  liVe  z,  and  that  beginn^ffs  may  prGnoosct 
NG.  y,  r,  like  N,  G  and  ir. 

§  J  7.  EXERCISE  I. 


SOUNDS  or  IXI5H  VOWELS. 


The  Irish 

Is  tounded  like  ihi 

i.€,,  like  the  vomdJ 

Vowel 

pkcnetic  sign 

ssund  in  the  Wgrt 

I  long 

au 

naug\^\ 

A  short 

a 

kn(!?t 

h  long 

ae 

e  short 

e 

lei 

1  long 

ee 

Ue\ 

1  short 

i 

hit 
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The  IHsk 

Vowel 

b  long 
o  short 
u  long 
u  short 


is  s0uncUd  likt  (ha 
phonetic  sipt 
5 
u 

oo 
o 


like  th^  7><n»4i 
sound  in  the  wora 

note 

done,  mwcb 
tool 

p«t,  fwU, 
took 


Note  — Final  short  vowels  arc  ncvcf  silent;  thus,  mine, 
m(te,  are  prononnccd  min'-e,  meel'-e.  From  the  above 
table  it  will  be  seen  that  a  is  never  like  a  m  fafe^  e  like 
r  Iniw,  1  like  i  in  mine,  o  like  o  in  not,  or  u  like  u  m  mule. 
The  short  vowels,  as  will  be  seen,  are  sometimes  modified 
by  the  following  consonant.  In  giving  the  vowel-sounds 
we  will  follow  the  western  Irish,  as  the  most  consistent. 
The  Munstcr  and  Ulster  sounds  cf  the  vowels  are  treated 
separately  below. 

fi  1 8.  CONSONANTS. 

t),  f,  m,  p  are  sounded  like  b,  f,  p  fV?  §  i6 
T)  BROAD  (see  §  8)    „       dh  „ 

C  H  »>  ^  *  " 

5,  t,      r.  ^f^^^  ^^^^^    ^»  ^' 

§  19.  The  Article  and  the  Noun 
There  is  no  indefinite  article  in  Irish  , 
thus,  50f  c  means  a  field."  The  DEFINITE 
article  is  ^n,  "the"  (an:  like  the  an-  in 
annoy  as,  gofr,  the  field.  In  such 
phrases  (compare  the  English  a  field'"') 
the  stress  is  laid  on  the  noun  ;  there  is  no 
stress  on  the  article,  and  the  vowel-sound  of 
the  article  is  obscure,  as  at)  gof  c  (an  gurth). 
In  the  spoken  language  the  n  of  the  article 
Ati  is  often  omitted  before  nouns  beginning 
vith  a  consonant. 

\  20.  The  Adjectiv®  and  the  Noun, 
\c!jectiv®s,  as  %  rale,         placed  aftH 


the  noan  which  they  qaallfy;  as,  c6  05 

(koo  og),  a  young  greyhound  ;  -ati  50^1: 
ni6f,  the  big  field  ;  ^ofc  m6f,  Afo,  a  big 
high  field. 
§  21.  Words. 

X)  (aurdh),  high,  tall         (mae),  I 
X)6  (ba),  a  cow  m6p   (mor),  great, 

bof  (bus),pa]  m  of  hand  big,  large 

cof  (kus),  a  foot  65  (6g),  young 

Gil  (koo),a  greyhound    f^l  (saul),  a  heel 
S^^r  (g^^s)'*^^'  S^^^^    rf     (sron),  nose 
5tun  (gloon),  knee       cu  (thoo),  thou 
gofc  (gurth),  a  field      uf  (oor),  fresh,  new. 

Proper  names :  ^pc  (orth)  Art,  Um 
Coon'-a),  Una. 

The  conjunction  "  and  "  :  ^^uf  (og-as). 

§  22.  Accents,  In  words  of  two  sylla- 
bles the  accent  is  usually  upon  the  first 
syllable,  as  marked  in  oon'-a,  cg'-as.  The 
vowel  of  the  last  syllable,  when  short,  is 
then,  as  a  rule,  obscure  (see  §  14,  above). 

§  23.  Translate  into  English,  reading  the 
Irish  al6ud  :  Uu  -A^uf  me.    X)6  65.  "^Ixm 

5o|\C  ip-o  stx^f.  VriA  65.  t)6  ^5Uf  cu. 
^OfC  ni6p  Cu  mOf.     t)6  65  A^uf 

§  24.  Translate  into  Irish,  reading  the  Irish  aloud  :  A 
high  heel.  A  foot,  a  heel,  a  nose,  a  palm.  A  greet 
&eid.  A  high  green  field.  A  young  cow.  Young  ArJ 
und  1.  Art  &nd  Una.  A  green  field,  a  cow  A  young 
jrcyhound.    A  big  young  greyhoun;,. 

EXERCISE  II. 

§  25.    The  verb  To  BE.    The  English 
'  nm,"  **  art/*  "  is,"    ;u«,"  arc  all  translated 


by  the  Irish  word  aca  (^-thau  ).  This  word 
has,  it  v/ill  be  noted,  the  accent  on  the  last 
syllable,  and  is  almost  the  same  in  sound 
as  the  English  words  a  thaw.'*  In  THE 
SrOKEN  LANGUAGE  IT  IS  SHORTENED  TO 
*r:A  (than). 

§  26.  Verb  and  Nominative.  In  Irish 
the  nominative  case  is  placed  immediately 
AFTER  the  verb ;  as,  acS  cw,  thou  art. 

§  27.  Verb,  Nominative  Case,  and 
Adjective.  In  English  sentences  like 
"  the  field  is  large,"  the  order  of  words  is — 
I,  nominative  case;  2,  verb  ;  3,  adjective. 
In  translating  such  sentences  into  Irish, 
the  words  must  be  placed  in  the  following 
order  : — i,  vetb  ;  2,  nominative  case  ;  3,  ad- 
jective. Epcamples 

I.           2  3. 

Ac-d  fn(5|v,  I  am  big. 

c:u  65,  thou  art  young. 

ACi       An  Sd'^c  mof,  the  field  is  big. 

§  28.  When  there  is  another  adjective 
qualifying  the  nominative  case,  it  is  placed 
immediately  after  its  noun,  as: — 

ixz<\      -in  goif^c  ni6p      F^^f'  ^^e  bir^  field 

^        is  greer., 
AC^'      4?n  -ooju^p  Uf      A]\x),  the  new  door 

is  high. 

§  29.  WORS. 

AfAl  (os'-al),  an  ass  ^Al  (faul),  a  hedgf 

oof\-df  (dhiiir'  as),  a  door  sl^n  (glon),  clean 

Dun  (dhoon),  verl?,  close,  cot>A|^  thiib'-ar),  » 
«hut  wcii. 
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i  30.  The  word  r^,  thou,  *  ^si  ncd  irben  speaking  to 
c««  penron.    In  KngJiih,  the  plaral  fcifrn,  **  you,**  Is  used. 

§31.  Translate  Into  English  :  ^zA  mft 
md|\.    Aci  cii  65  -dS^T  ^^f-  '^^^ 

stAf.  "Oan  An  '©ofiAf  ni6f.  Ac-A  An 
cob/^f\  Af^iV  <J:5;  ^S^f  s^r«  '<^^^4 
An  cu 

32.  Translate  into  Irish  :  Close  the 
door.  A  high  field.  The  field  is  big  and 
green.  The  hedge  is  green  and  high.  A 
green  field  and  a  cow.  Close  the  big  well 
Una  is  tall.  Thou  art  young  and  tall. 
The  hound  is  young.    The  well  is  clean. 

EXERCISE  III. 

5  33.  SOUNDS  OF  ft  AND  % 


7%f  L^crs  in  Are  s<mndtd  /iw  English 

Key -words  like  Wards. 

r  r  run, 

r  (no  sound  exactly  similar 

in  English  :  .see  note). 

8  s  so,  alas, 

sh  sh  shall,  lash. 


NoTft. — Tb«  sottnd  of  **r"  Is  never  slurred  over  as  ia 
the  vords  "  firm,  warm,  farm,"  etc.,  as  correctly  pro- 
iKHinced  in  English.  The  sign  •*  r  "  represents  the  **  r  " 
vith  rolling  sonnd  heard  in  the  beginning  of  English 
words,  as  run,  rage,  row,  etc.  The  sign  "  r  "  represents  a 
peculiar  Irish  sound,  midway  between  the  "r"  of  "carry" 
and  ih**"  *'  aa  "  of  The  learner  may  pronoance  It  ai 

OA  (wdirvT  Sngliii)  " '  "  isatkil  be  has  learned  the  eiujee^ 
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ttamoc  firoa»  a  speaket  of  Irkah.  Note  that  "  is  never 
proiKMiDced  "  i/*  or  ''Kh/'  as  in  the  EagUsh  wor^i 
"  was,"  **  occasion,**  etc 

I  34.  TK»  imiSM  LKTTSUS  |1  AND  f . 

f\  broad  is  sounded  like  r  x/i  §  33,  above 
f  slender*         „         v  „ 
f  broad  „         8  „ 

f  slender  „        sh  „ 

§35.  VOCAIU'LARY. 

(og)t,  prcposiHofif  f6f  (fos),  yet,  still, 
at  also 
t)05  (bug),  soft  (shae),  he 

Df  65  (brag),  a  shoe  f1  (skee),  she 

x>un  (dhoon),  noun,  a  fcOl     (sthol),  a 
tort  stool, 

(fodh  -aV  long  ce         hot,  warm 

(fang),  v^bt  Imve  rif  (^eer),  countrj  c 
(thou)  ia^nd 

cini^  (^r'-im),  dry 

§  36.  The  verb  -Aci  often  corresponds  to 
the  English  "  there  is/'     there  are  ;  "  as, 
t>o  ^5  Ai\  cotJ^f,  /A^r^  /j*  a  cow  at  th« 
well ;  aeA  h6  Agwf  -Af -At      An  cob^f, 
flf^  a  cow  and  an  ass  at  the  well 

§  37.  Translate  into  English  : — ^zS  cfl 
V^V'  -Agtsf  -Aft).    Ac-A  4in 

50fC  |:-A'o-A  -A^uf  Si^r-  ^5  cobAf 

fif.    Ac^  ^n  cobAf;  cijiim.    Ac-a  -ah  zotAf 

*  At  the  beginning  of  &  word  ^  is  never  pronounced  r. 
t  Before  a  consonant,  or  a  slender  vowel,  45  is  nsa&lly 
pronounced  (®g), 
X  Almost  like  fke  in 
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njiim.  tTis  -An  r^dl  as  At)  ■oor^r,  ac4  ni4 
ce.  XVcA  An  f c6t  Afo.  AcA  bfds  6f  as  -an 
t)^in.  ^ZA  AfC  A5  An  tXSn  A^uf  acA  t)6  aj 
An  cobAf  f 6f .    T)un  An  'OOfAf . 

§  38.  Translate  into  Irish  ;— The  field  is 
soft.  A  soft  green  field.  The  field  is  green 
and  soft.  I  am  big  and  tall.  Una  is  young  • 
Art  is  big  and  tall.  She  is  at  the  door. 
There  is  a  hedge  at  the  well,  and  there  is  a 
cow  at  the  fort.  The  stool  is  at  the  door. 
Leave  the  stool  at  the  door.  I  am  hot, 
and  the  big  well  is  dry  yet.  Leave  a  big 
stool  at  the  door. 

EXERCISE  IV.  ^1  ( S  (  ^ 

f  39.  VOCABULARY.  ' 

Af  (or  *),  preposition,     gUf  (glo's),  noun,  - 

on,  upon  a  lock 

DAt)  (baudh),  a  boat      mAlA  (ojaur.a),  a 
c6cA  (koth'&),  a  coat  bag 

§  40.  Sentences  like  "  Art  is  wearing  a 
new  coat,"  are  usually  translated  into  Irish 
by  "there  is  a  new  coat  (or  any  other 
article  of  DRESS)  on  Art,"  aca  c^ca  up  Af 
Ape. 

§  41.  The  conjunction  Aguf  usually 
omitted  in  Irish,  when  two  or  more  ad- 
jcctives  come  together,  especially  when 
the  adjectives  are  somewhat  connected  in 
meaning;  as,  aca  An  "oun  m6p,  Afo,  the  fort 
is  big  (and)  high.  Thus,  the  sentence  which 
Is  printed  -aca  An  •oun  m6f  Ap-o  may  be 


*  Ar  li  usn&lly  pronoanced  (er\ 
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tyaQsiatcd  In  two  ways,  i;  in  pronancia- 
tion,  the  words  arc  grouped  thus  :  {,^c^) 
■otiin  m6p)  (^jro),  the  meaning  is  (sec 
above,  §  27),  the  large  fort  is  high."  But 
if  the  words  are  grouped  thus :  (av^a)  {An 
t)un)  (m6p,  4|)-d),  the  meaning  is,  "  the  fort 
is^  large  (and)  high."  In  this  latter  case  it 
will  be  noticed  that,  in  printing,  the  two 
adjectives  are  separated  by  a  comma. 

§  42.  Translate  :—Aza  An  bA-o  mdf.  Ac^ 
An  mSlA  mop.  An  mAlA  a^  An  -oop^r. 

V^E  t)^t)  ^ji  An  ci>.  ^ZA  5Up  A^  An 
Dop^p.    Ac^i  5Up  tYi6p  ^p  .An  Dop^f  .(ipt). 

An  m^U  ^p  An  pc<3l  ^5  ^n  t)opAf .  Aca 
DpOs  6p  Ap  UnA.  An  Dat)  ]:at3a  ^Un. 

§  43.  Leave  the  boat  on  the  land.  The 
bag  is  long.  The  new  boat  is  on  the  land 
yet.  Art  is  wearing  a  new  coat.  The  coat 
is  warm.  Leave  the  lock  on  the  door. 
There  is  a  high  door  on  the  fort  The 
land  is  warm  (and)  dry.  The  lock  is  on 
the  door  yet. 

EXERCISE  V. 

%  U'  SOUNDS  OF  t  AND  n. 

In  Irish  there  are  three  sounds  of  i  and 
three  sounds  of  n, 

§  45-  I.  As  already  stated,  l  and  n  are 
often  pronounced  as  in  English  words, 
1?.^.,  as  in  look,  lamb,  noon. 

§  46.  2.  There  are  also  what  they  call 
tne  thick  sounds  of  i  and  n.  If  the  upper 
part  of  the  tongfue  b<?  pressed  against  the 
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back  of  the  upper  teeth,  while  the  English 
word,  "  law,"  is  being  pronounced,  a  thick 
sound  of  will  be  heard.  This  sound 
docs  not  exist  in  English.  In  the  key. 
words  we  shall  represent  this  sound  by  the 
symbol  L  (capital). 

Similarly,  if  the  tongue  be  pressed  against 
the  back  of  the  upper  teeth  while  the  word 
month "  is  being  pronounced,  a  thick 
sound  of  "n"  will  be  heard.  This  sound 
does  not  exist  in  English,  and  in  the  key. 
words  it  will  be  represented  by  N  (capital). 

§  47.  3.  The  third  sound  of  l  is  that 
Ijiven  in  En^h'sh  to  the  L  in  Luke,  the  /  in 
valiant,  or  to  the  II  in  William,  million,  as 
these  words  are  usually  pronounced.  We 
shall  represent  this  sound  by  italic  /.  In 
ihe  same  way,  n  has  a  third  sound  like  that 
given  in  Engh'sh  to  n  in  new,  Newry,  and 
we  shall  use  «,  italic,  as  a  symbol  for  this 
sound.* 

§  48.  We  can  now  add  to  our  table  of 
consonant  sounds  the  following  : — 

In  the  Key-wo^ds  Are  to  he  /»  the  Engiisk 

the  Lettttrx  sounded  iiki  words 

'  ^               look,  lamb 

L  thick  sound  not  in  English 

^  1  valiant 

°  n  noon 

N  thick  sound  not  in  English 

^  n  new 

•In  English,  In  reality,  the  //"L" VYijiiam,  the  Til 
▼ahant,  etc.,  etc.,  arc  pronounced  exactly  the  same  as  the 
/  in  law,  or  in  all. 

It  15  the  Hi  or  H,  preceding  %  towcI,  that  gets  the 
tpcctAi  wjuad.    So,  too,  *'*lh  tha  «.  In  om^^.  Nemry,  eu. 
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§  49'       m^nj  parts  of  Ireland 

I  broad  is  always  rounded  like  our  symbol  L 
I  slender  „  „  / 

n  broad  „  „  N 

n  slender  „  „  „  « 

We  recommend  to  private  students  this 
simple  method  of  pronunciation  in  pre- 
ference to  the  following  more  elaborate 
rule,  which  is  followed  in  Connaii^ht  Irish  i 

§  50.  (A, )  Between  vowels,  single  I  and  n  are  pro- 
nounced as  in  English ;  as  mkiA  (maiil-a-'),  a  bag;  mili  p 
(mirish),  sweet;  tln^  (oo'-na),  Una;  mitiic  (mm'lk), 
often.  At  the  end  of  weirds,  single  t  and  n,  preceded  by 
A  vowel,  are  also  pronounced  as  in  Ent^Msh  ;  as,  biri 
(baan),  white-haired  ;  At  (os'-al),  an  ass.  Single  t  and 
n,  when  next  ar.y  of  the  guttarals,  5,  c,  or  the  labials,  b, 
f ,  p,  are  like  English  1,  n  ;  as.  olc  (ulk),  bad  ;  bl^t 
(bios),  taste. 

{B,)  In  the  beginning  of  words, 

t  broad  is  pronounced  L 
t  slender  „  / 

n  broad  „  N 

fj  slerjder  „  91 

(C)  it  broad       is  always  pronounced  L 
tl  slender  „  „  / 

nn  broad  „  „  N 

nn  slender  „  „  « 

(Z>.)  When  next  -o,  c,  I,  m,  n,  f  (the  consonants  in 
"  don^i  iQt  we  J/ir  I  and  n,  if  broad,  are  pionoanced 
L,  N  ;  if  slender,  /,  f*. 

I  51.  The  student  should  not  be  dis- 
couraged  by  the  rich  variety  of  sounds  for 
two  characters.  It  may  be  borne  in  mind(T) 
that  words  involving  these  letters  will  be  per- 
fectly  understood,even  if  each  i  and  n  is  pro- 
nounced with  the  ordinary  English  sound ; 
(2)  that  in  many  districts  the  people  have 
^iiDQlifiedi  the  pronunciation, as  noted  above 
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In  §  49  ;  and  (3)  that,  by  &  careful  reference 
to  our  table  of  sounds,  the  student  will  soon 
learn  by  practice  the  sound  to  be  given  to 
t  and  ti  in  each  particular  case.  We  give, 
for  practice,  some  words  for  pronunciation. 

L  sounds.  (Log),  105  (Lug),  ^Ui? 

(sLaun),  -olun  (dhLoon),  clu  (thLoo). 

/  sounds.  Un  (/een),  f Urn  sh/eem),  pile 
(fi/'-e). 

N  -^unds.  riuf  (Noos),  fn^s  (sNog), 
ncpA  vNor'a),  Nora, 

n  sounds,  pnne  (fiaet'-e),  binne  (biw'-ei 
n!  («ce). 

S  52.  TOCABULARi. 

t^MXA  (boL'-a),  a  wall  l-d  (Lau),  a  day 

(pAllA,  Munster)  liln  (Laun),  full 

biln    (baim),     white-  milif  (mir-ish)^ 

(haired)  sweet 

CAp-All    (kop'-aL),    a  n-^  (Nau),  not 

horse  ftAn  (sLaun), 
Conn  (kuN),  Con  well,  healthy 

pAH  (fon),  wait,  stay  polx^f  (sui  -as), 
glAn  (gion),  clean  light 

§  53.  ru  is  the  negative  particle  to  be 
used  with  the  imperative  mood  ;  as  1:^5 
pol^f ,  leave  the  light ;       \:a^        do  not 
'eave  me. 

§  54.  t)un  An  t)opAf.    p^n,  t\A  •oun  at? 

T)OtlAf  f Op.     1^4  ^AX\  AT^  Ar\  -OOf Af .    T\A  ipA^ 

An  m-dlA  lin  Ag  An  x)Of Af.  Aca  f c<5l  m6f 
Aiq  An  cobAji.  AvA  An  cobAp  glAn.  Aci^ 
Corm  Mn,  Aj;tJr  ac4  Afic  05.  Aca  A|^c  Aguf 
Cor»n  Ag  An  -oiSn.  Aci  mft  flAn.  Ac^  Ar 
CApAll         Ac4  foiAf  /j^  An  "oo^r* 
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i  SI'  The  dry  is  long.  The  day  ia  hot 
3  •  The  day  is  soft.  There  is  a  h"ght  on  the 
door.  Leave  the  light  at  the  door.  You 
are  tall,  and  he  is  white-haired.  The  wall 
is  high.  There  are  a  wall  and  a  high 
hedge  at  the  well.  There  is  a  high  v/all 
on  the  fort.  Leave  the  horse  at  the  well. 
\  \  ,  The  well  is  full.  He  is  young  and  healthy 
Do  not  stay  at  the  door. 

§  S6.  EXERCISE  VI. 
tiUf  (bios),  taste  Sfxin-djiT)  (graun'- 

bpif(bnsh),t;^r(5,  break  aurdh),  Granard 
t)uncA    (dhooN'-tha),  (Log),  weak 

dosed,  shut  mol    (mul),  verd, 

praise 

§  57.  ^ZA  m6  Us,  cu  1^5,  ^cA  ah 
CAp^tl  P-Ag  -An  "oofK^f  t)unc-A  |:6f ,  n4 

t)fif  An  gtdf   ni6p         Art  •oofi^f. 
c^p-Alt  mOp  A^s  An  cobAp.    aXza  An  bit)  Ar\ 
c^i^.    Ipiis  An  tySx)  A\\  An  Uf\  p6[*.    Ac^  m6 

§  58.  Do  not  praise  mc.  Do  not  praise 
Conn  yet  Conn  is  young.  The  door  on 
the  fort  is  closed„  The  boat  is  clean.  The 
field  is  green  yet.  Conn  is  at  Granard 
yet.  Praise  the  country — do  not  leave  the 
country. 

EXERCISE  Vn. 
§  S9-  As  we  have  seen,  the  Irish  word 
•corresponding  to  am,  art,  is,  are,  is  Azi^ 
The  negative  form,  corresponding  to  am 
fiot,  art  not,  is  not,  are  not,  is  nil  («ecl). 
Examples  \  nS\       m6%\,  \  mm  not  bi^  ; 
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CO  05,  yoa  arc  not  young ;  na  pe,  nil  V'h 
he  Is  not,  she  is  not.  tia  Af.c  -d^uf  Conn 
A5  -An  cob.i^p,  Art  and  Conn  are  not  at  the 
well.  This  word  nil  is  a  shorter  form  of 
n1  fruil,  as  we  shall  sec. 

§  60.  In  sentences  like  aza  AfX  -A^uf 
Conn  65,  Art  and  Conn  are  young,  it  will 
be  noted  that,  as  in  English,  the  adjective 
does  not  take  any  special  form.  In  many 
other  languages,  the  adjective  would  be  in 
the  plural,  agreeing  with  the  two  subjects 
of  the  sentence.  So  in  the  sentence  -ac-A 
n-A  (fir)  05,  the  men  are  young,  the 
adjective  65  does  not  take  any  new  form, 
although  the  subject  is  plural.  This  is 
true  only  of  adjectives  a/Ur  the  verb  to 
be/' 

§  61.  Another  use  of  the  preposition  a^, 
at.  The  English  phrases,  I  am  going,  I 
am  growing,"  etc.,  were  formerly  sometimes 
written  and  pronounced  "  I  am  a'  going," 
etc.  This  was  a  shorter  form  of  I  am  ^2/ 
going."  In  Irish,  A5,  at,  is  always  used  in 
translating  the  present  participle;  as  azS 
m6  Ag  -Dul,  I  am  going  ;  ACii  Conn  A5  fAf , 
Conn  is  growing. 

In  the  spoken  language,  5  of  A5  Is  always  omitted 
before  consonants  ;  as,  a'  TpAf  (a  faus).  The  phrase  aj 
t)ul  {MunsUr,  a  duI)  is  pronounced  very  exceptionally 
In  the  North  and  West  as  if  A5  'ul  (a  giil).  Before 
words  commencing  with  a  slciider  vowel,  the  5  of  A5  ii 
proDounced  slender,  and  indeed  415  is  usually  written  i 
A15  %m%pz  (cg-im'irt),  playing. 
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§  6j.  vocabulary. 
t>o  (dhu),  preposition^  na  (neel),  am  noi, 

to.  art  not,  is  not,  arc 

**oo'n  (dhtin)  =  "oo  Ati  not. 

to  the.  6  (5),  from, 

•out  (dhul),  going.      6'n,  from  the. 
piif  (fans),  growing.    oUnn  (Gr-aN),  wool. 

•  See  below,  §  114.  Besides  -oo,  -do'ti,  there  are  other 
words  and  phrases  for  to,**  »*  towards/'  eta ;  such  ai 
tMvn,  or  A15  (eg)  (a  very  commoD  word),  50  t5ci', 
etc. 

[In  the  spv.)ken  language  xio'r!  Is  mow  used  to  expreas 
motion  oriy  in  a  few  stereotyped  phrases  like  •otat 
x)o'n  T)Aini5eATi,  going  to  Dingle  ;  ^5  -out  -oo'n  Roim, 
going  to  Rome;  6  "Oo^iie  -oo'n  rSjiAC  biw,  from  Derry 
to  Strabane.  Ac.  In  all  such  cases  it  is  pronounced  'on.1 

§  63.  -An  D^-o  -At>  An  ci|\  pdf .  till  an 
t>Sx>  A\\  ATI  cip  ;  AzS  An  tJAx)  A5  An  coDa|^. 
nit  An  lA  ce.  tm  An  cotJAf  cittim.  Hit 
An  CApAtt  m6f .  TIA  pAn  A5;  An  -oofAf ,  acA 
m6  Ag  T)at  •oof  Af  'Do'n  cobAf..  -AcA 
A5  •out  X)o'n  'ofin  AfT).  AcA  bAttA  mdji, 
Af-o  A5  An  -otan.  ^cii  Conn  65,  Aj^uf  acA 
r6  AS  fAr  pdf. 

§  64.  I  am  not  going  from  the  foit  yet ; 
I  am  not  going  to  the  well  The  day  is 
hot.  I  am  not  hot.  The  field  is  not  green. 
You  are  not  at  Granard.  The  horse  is 
going  to  the  well.  Leave  the  wool  on  the 
stool.  The  wool  is  white  (bAn).  Una  is 
young,  she  is  tail,  and  she  is  not  weak. 
Nora  is  weak  yet,  she  is  growing. 
The  Sounds  of  the  Letters  C  and  5. 

We  thttcik  it  better  ts^  defer  the  study  of 
th-ese  ^M^ds  ratii  we  have  spabfii  of  oom- 
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EXERCISE  vin.  7/^  C^O  ( 

\  65.  There  are  two  things  which  make 
the  spoken  language  of  Ulster  and  Munster 
different  from  that  of  the  west  of  Ireland. 
These  two  points  of  difference  are  (i)  the 
syllable  to  be  accented,  and  (2)  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  vowels, 

§  66.  We  have  already  stated,  in  §  22, 
that  in  words  of  two  syllables  the  first 
syllable  is  the  one  to  be  accented,  and 
many  examples  have  been  given.  In  this 
and  the  following  lessons  we  shall,  until 
further  notice,  speak  only  of  words  of  two 
syllables. 

§67.  Looking  over  Irish  words,  we  shall 
find  they  can  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
simple  words,  and  words  formed  from 
simple  words  by  the  addition  of  a  termina- 
tion. For  instance,  ^fit),  high^  is  a  simple 
word  ;  A^^Xiln  (aurdh'-aun),  a  height,  a  hill, 
is  formed  from  a^to,  by  adding  the  termina- 
tion  --An. 

§  68.  Simple  words  are  accented  on  the 
same  syllable  in  every  part  of  Ireland ; 
compound  words  are  not. 

§  69.  The  most  common  terminations  of 
compound  words  are  -65  and  -in,  which  have 
a  diminutive  force ;  and  -ah,  which  in  some 
words  has  a  diminutive  force,  and  in  others 
has  a  different  meaning.  In  Munster  Irish, 
all  these  terminations,  and  many  others, 
arc  accented.  In  Ulster,  on  the  contrary, 
tb©  tcndf'jacy  S%  not  only  to  Recent  th« 
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first  syllable  as  In  Connaught,  but  also  to 
shorten  unduly  the  vowel  sound  of  the 
last  syllable, 

§  70,   EXAMPLES  : 

Conn.  Ulster  Munster 

t)t^^■o4r^,  a        brodh'-     brodh'-  brodh- 
salmon  aun  an  aun' 

CAfAn,  apath  kos'-aun  kos'-an  kos-aun 
ufUp,  a  floor  ur'-Laur  ur'-Lar  ur-Laur* 
§  71.  Even  in  Connaught,  a  few  worda 
are  pronounced  with  the  accent  on  th« 
second  syllable.  The  commonest  of  thesi 
are  ^t^^n  (or-aun',  Ulster,  ar'-an),  bread, 
and  tomSr  (thum-aus',  in  Ulster,  thom'-as)'; 
Thomas.  The  accentuation  of  ^zS  has 
been  already  noted.  Some  words  adopted 
from  foreign  languages  have  retained  the 
foreign  accentuation;  as.  cotJ^c  (thub-ok  ). 
tobacco. 

Ufitip.  Uplip  5Un.  m  pSj;  An  poUf  a^ 
An  upl-dp.  AcxS  c-df^n  A^  t)ul  iDop-df 
t)o'n   coD^fi.  cu  -a^  •oop^[*. 

Di  p^n  ^5  An  vox^a^.    Aci  ^fUn  An 

§  73.  The  path  is  clean  (and)  dry.  The 
path  is  not  dry ;  the  path  is  soft  yet.  The  ' 
well  is  full.  Do  not  leave  the  salmon  on 
the  stool.  The  salmon  is  clean.  A  fresh 
'jalmon.  The  hound  is  young ;  he  is  grow- 
!ng  yet.  The  hound  is  at  the  well  Fresh 
§weet  bread.  Thomas  is  going  to  the  well 
Po  not  lea%^e  this  tobacco  op  the  fiooV, 


EXKKCISK  IX. 

We  now  come  to  the  Ulster  and  Munstci 
pronunciation  of  the  vowels. 

§  74.  In  Ulster  the  vowels  a  and  o  arc 
sounded  peculiarly,  thus  : — 

i  is  sounded  like  aa  in  phonetic  key 
EXAMPLES  : 

D-AT)  (baadh),  m^U  (maal'-a),  j^i^r  (glos), 
Af^l  (as^al),  65  (aug),  p6r  (faus),  -oota-Ar 
(dhor'-as),  50f  c  (gorth). 

7"-^^  //  pronounced  in 

Word     Meaning     Conn.        Munster         .  Ulstei 

dptDiAn  hili      aurdh'-    aurdh'-  aardh'-an 

aun  aun' 
mOjUn  much    mor'-aun  mor-aun*  mor'-an 
0fx>65  thumb  firdh'-og  urdh-og'  ordh'-og 
ciUIn  Httle     ki/'-een    ki/-een'  kir-in 
church 

S    75.    PRONUNCIATION    OF    THB  VOWELS 
IN  MUNSTER. 

In  Munster  the  vowels  in  words  of  twc 
or  more  syllables  are  pronounced  regularly; 
as,  piJLttii*  (fol'-a),  gapaU  (kop'-^l),  ime 
(im'-§),  ot  butter,  it  is  only  in  mono- 
syllables (and,  to  a  very  slight  extent,  in 
words  formed  from  these  monosyllables) 
that  any  irregularity  of  pronunciatiou 
occurs.  The  irregularity  consists  in  the 
fact  that  In  naonosyllables  containing  4,  \, 
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o,  short,  before  ll,  nn,  ox  befort  m,  tht 
vowel  is  lengthened  in  sound. 

§  76.  This  lengthening  of  vowels  is 
noticeable  from  Waterford  (where  the 
lengthened  vov/els  have  a  very  peculiaf 
sound)  up  to  Galway,  where  the  lengthen- 
ing is  much  less  marked.  Curiously 
enough,  the  same  lengthening  is  to  be 
noticed  at  the  opposite  extreme  of  the 
Gaclic-speaking  district,  the  north  and 
oorth-west  of  Scotland. 

§  77.  lo  all  districti  there  is  a  perceptible  lenrthaniaf 
of  vowel  »otiDd«  beforfs  -U,  -no.  ^pp  at  the  end  of  mouu 
lyllable*.  Thus,  the  vowc^i  sound/in  wnll,  pnn,  cont* 
arc  everywhere  longer  than  those  io  mil  {likf  mil  sn 
tnilt),  fin  {like  »hm  m  shinty),  coti  {HJIn  cur  in  cwrtl 
Compare  the  vowel  soands  in  the  English  woe  *«— -weld, 
<wclt  ;  curd,  ewrt ;  gT^.nd,  g^r?;nt. 

§  78.  What  the  effect  of  the  Munster 
lengthening  of  the  vowel  sounds  is,  can  be 
seen  from  the  following  table.  We  do  not 
pretend  to  give  all  the  shades  of  pronun- 
c'ation  of  various  parts  of  Munster. 


7^  wcftd 

/j  pronounced  in 

C<mnA\\g\K    W.  Manirt. 

E.  Maastet 

mouL 

ma'-ouL 

dhoL 

dhouL 

dha'-ouL 

om 

aum 

a'-oum 

kxoN 

kroiiN 

kra'-ouN 

m 

im 

eem 

eim 

miU 

mil 

mee/ 

mei/ 

oinfi 

kin 

keiog 

bin 

bein^ 

poll 

poL 

pouL 

thrum 

throum 

•Qonn 

dhuN 

dhouN 
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§  79.  In  the  phonetic  key  will  be  found  the  sounds  to 
be  given  to  "ou"  and  "  ei.'*  The  East  Munstcr  a-ou  ii 
pronounced  rapidly.  Sometimes  the  sound  of  oo  is 
given  in  Munster  to  *'o*';  as,  4jl0^5»9ver  (in  Conn. 
ftn-tlN;  in  Munsler,  in-ooN'),  as,  <x5"^ou!rArionri,  going 
over. 

5  8o.  We  can  now  introduce  many  fami'llar  words 
Involving  these  prolon(;ed  vowel  sounds.  In  the  table 
on  preceding  page,  f  78,  we  have  given  the  prontrnciation 
of  tome,  viz. : — 

Am,  time  tm,  butteT 

teinn,  sweet  mAll,  slow 

Cf.ATiii,  a  tr«e  milt,  destroy 

t>Att,  blind  pott,  a  hole 

T>onTi,  brown-haired  c|iom,  heavy 

?       milif  =  5weet  to  taste;  binn  s-swcet  to  heat. 


§  82.  Ac-d  bi^f  miUf  Ap  AH  im  U|*>.  AzA 
Ape  05  ^Stif  "^^^       •D-^ll.    AzA  poll  mop 
-An  -oun,    ACA  cpAnn  m6p  A5  pAf  Af  ap 

A|^*OAn.       AC-d   An    CApAll    TTlAlU       ACA  An 

m-AlA  cpom,  na  An  mAlA  lAn  fdf.  Hi 
miU  An  t)AllA  Afi-o.  na  Conn  t)An,  aca 
'Donn.  Aca  UomAf  Ag  An  -oopAf ,  A^uf 
ACA  t3nA  A5  •out  Anonn  t)o'n  cobAf.  till 
Ape  cponri,  ACA  f6  65  Aguf  lAg  f6f. 

I  83.  Leave  bread  and  butter  on  the 
stool.  Do  not  praise  a  slow  horse.  There 
is  a  large,  green  tree  at  the  well.  Conn  is 
blind  ;  Art  is  not  blind.  The  boat  is  long 
and  heavy.  The  tree  is  not  green  yet ;  the 
tree  is  dry.  There  is  no  bread  on  the 
floor.  The  heavy  boat  is  on  the  land/ 
Do  not  break  the  heavy  lock  ;  leave  the 
door  closed.  Leave  the  hea\-y  bag  on  the 
Qocwr. 
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5  84,  Other  exaojples  cf  Monster  pro 

aunciation  : — 

Oonn.  Manstcr 

CAtn,  crooked  kom  kourn 

CiU-'D4fu\,  Kildare  ki/-dhor'-ft  kee/-dhor'  a 
ponn,  air  of  song     ftlN  fouN 
5 Ann,  scarce  goN  gouN 

linn,  a  pool  fin  teeng 

cinn,  sick  tin  teen,  teing 

$  83.  Tba»  toandlng  n?  6  «  aonceJi^^es  heard  in 
Monster,  Is  to  he  avoided  ;  as,  rioti^  (Noor'-i),  m6f 
(moor),  no  (Noo). 

§86.  btls  the  imperative  mood,  second  person  singular, 
of  the  verb,  "  to  be ;  "  as,  tiA  bf  iyiaII,  do  not  be  late. 

§  87.  t)2in    (dhaun),        1^6-0  (r5dh),  a 
a  poem  road 
Ions  (Lung),  a        pnn  (shiw),  we 
ship  6p  (or),  gold 

5  88.  na  CU  CUl-'O^p-A,  AU-A  CU  AJ^ 

gpAn^|\'0  |:6f .  Ac^  m6  cinn,  U5.  Acx\  An 
6a*o  in6f,  Cf^om,  Itnn,    .Ac4  long  Afi 

An  cfji.  till  Ions  A|i  An  cip,  aca  bi-a  m6\\ 
A|i  An  clji,  A5;uf  ACA  An  bAt)  W|v  A|^  An  linn 
p6f.  Aca  im  up  gAnn.  Aca  f inn  Ag  touI 
Do'n  cobA|;,  pAg  f  oIa^  ^5  ^n  x>0|\Ar.  Ac4 
An  CfAnn  nn6|i,  A5  An  linn,  ^lAf  pCf.  till 
CU  65,  ACA  finn  65  ^rCf.  Aca  ah  cfAnn 
CAm.  CfAnn  mOyt,  CAm  Aca  pnn  mAll. 
Aca  ponn  btnn  Afi  An  •OAn.  Aca  An  ^lAp 
CjAom.  TIa  bi  mAll,  nA  f  An  A5  An  -oun  -<Sj\'o. 
Aca  An  t)An  ufi.  Aca  An  ronn  Ofi  bi nn. 
AzA  An  f  6-0  CAm.    till  cti  Ap  An  pdx)  pOf. 

§  89.  There  is  a  green  tree  at  Kildare. 
,  Do  not  leave  the  heaver  boat  on  the  li^^. 
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*  The  ship  is  new.    A  new  ship  Is  going  ^ 

'Thomas  and  Art  are  s5ck  yet  Thomas  is 
not  sick.  Gold  is  scarce.  There  is  gold  at 
the  fort.  We  are  not  warm  yet.  There  is 
a  sweet  taste  on  the  fresh  bread.  The 
young  tree  is  growing  yet.  There  is  not  a 
sweet  air  on  the  long  poem.  The  poem  is 
not  long.  The  wall  is  high.  The  ship  is 
not  heavy ;  the  boat  is  full  and  heavy. 

W  There  is  a  heavy  lock  on  the  high  door. 

^  T  You  are  not  weak  ;  you  are  young  and 
healthy.  Art  is  wearing  a  new  coat,  and 
the  coat  is  long  (and)  heavy.  The  young 
horse  is  on  the  road. 

EXERCISE  XI. 

f  90.  SOUNDS  OF  GXOUPS  OV  VOW3BL1. 

Id  Irish,  xs  In  English,  vowels  arc  grouped  together  in 
three  ways,  (i.)  In  the  word  ruin,  the  u  and  i  arc  pro- 
nounced separately  ;  the  u  being  pronounced  distinctly, 
sind  the  t  somewhat  obscurely.  The  same  may  be  said  oi 
the  *  and  the  'z  in  the  word  r^ai,  (2.)  In  the  word  rounai 
the  sounds  of  a  and  u  melt  into  each  other,  forming  what 
wc  call  a  diphthong.  (3.)  In  the  word  mgan,  the  ea 
represents  one  simple  vowel  sound,  like  that  of  in  im. 
But  as  this  one  vowel  sound  is  represented  in  writing  by 
two  letters,  these  two  letters*  fa,  are  called  a  digraph? 
Other  digraphs  are  at  in  main,  om  in  through,  ae  in 
Gaelic^  ao  in  i^aol,  oa  in  gval,  etc.  We  shall  now  examine 
the  vowel -groups  in  Irish. 


S  91.  SODNdS  OF  lA  AND  «A. 

is  pronounced  ^^^Ik,  almost  like  ea  in  real 
"  „        „    ua  „  truant 

Each  vowel  is  pronounced  separately, 
me  second  vowel  beini^  obscur^. 
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f  92  Words. 

ctiAfi   (koo'-Sn),  ft 

harbour 
•Ou.  (fifee  a),  God 
(fee'-al),  gene- 

rous 

fUAf  (foo'-ar),  ccId 
5«Al  (eoo'-al),  coaJ 


tliAll  («ce'.&L),  Niail 
rsi-An  (shgee'-to),  a 

knife. 
fM-D  (shee'-adh),they 
fu^f  (soo'as),  up,  up. 

wards 
u^n  (oo'.an),  a  Iamb 


§  93-  >Ac4  An  U  pu^p,  cijiim.  tia  U 
pu^p,  U  re  cifiim.    rifl  tiMll  Aguf 

>AfC  cinn,       p^T)  65  Aguf  }-Un.    p^g  an 

Af  -An  ^6-0.  An  guAl  Ap  ^n  upUp. 

«An  05  A5  An  cobAfi.  ^ca  An  CApAll 
AS  •out  f uAf  O'n  cobAfv  •oo'n  tidt).  till  pAX) 
cinn,  ACA  pAX>  flAn,  aca  pnn  65. 

§  94.  Hot  bread,  cold  bread.  Conn  and 
Art  are  not  at  the  door ;  they  are  going 
over  to  the  road.  God  is  generous.  The 
knife  is  not  long.  There  is  not  wool  on 
the  lamb  yet.  The  wool  is  not  long.  A 
ship  and  a  harbour.  They  are  not  young. 
The  harbour  is  big.  Niall  is  young  and 
tall.  The  coal  is  not  clean;  the  coal  is 
heavy.  Art  and  Niall  are  going  over  to 
the  door.  Una  is  going  up  to  the  fort 
Do  not  leave  the  coal  at  the  door. 

EXERCISE  XII. 

§95.  SOUNDS  Of  Tatf   Dii'iiTHONGS  eo  AND  i«. 

Each  of  these  diphthongs^  has  a  long 
»ound  and  %  short  sound. 


S3 

THo  fouj;  5oands  of  eo  and  il^ 
b6  is  sounded  as  (yS). 
rCk        y,        „  (ew). 
NoTi. — In  the  beginning  of  words  c6  soanda  like  ft, 
In  many  other  cases,  also,  we  can  represent  ihi*  sound 
QQOst  easily  by  the  same  symbol  6. 

^  §  96.  Words, 

eAft3|\  (kos'-oor),  a  e0pn-A(5r'-Na),barleji 

hammer  inneoin  (i»'-on),  at) 

ceOl  (k-yOl),  music  anvil 
CTVAnn   (see  §  78),     le6f  (/5r),  enough 

mast  of  ship  r^Cl  (sh5l),  a  sail 

OfireOg  (rfrish'-6g),    C65  (thOg),  lift,  raise 

a  brier.  Monster 

(rfrish  -Og') 

•      §  97   teoti  i»  nK»st  often  beard  In  the  phrase  50  te<5^i 
(gii  /6r),  enough.  ' 

/  §  98  Ac-A  Conn  (Jg  50  leOp  fOf .  Ac4 
An  f  e6l  mOp.  till  e6^nA  ^5  p^p  An 
|\6t).  Ac4  An  'Ofif 665  5tAf .  t)A  An 
b^T)  Ap  An  linn,  flit  im  50  leOti  Ap  An 
Afvdn  p6f.  Ac-d  An  ce6l  t)inn.  Hit  An  ce6l  . 
binn,  nil  ponn  l)inn  A[\  An  •o-An.  AcA  \')fiipe65 
AS  p4f  Af\  An  -oun.  Ac-d  An  b-dt)  a|\  An  imn. 
AcA  An  feOt  ^suf  -An  CjiAnn  Ap  An  cip. 

§  99-  The  sail  is  not  large.    Lift  up  the 
large  sail.  Leave  the  hammer  on  the  anvil. 

j^..The  anvil  is  heavy;  the  hammer  is  not 
heavy.  Leave  the  anvil  on  the  floor.  A 
brier  is  growing  at  the  door.  The  brier  is 
long  (and)  crooked.  The  big  boat  is  going 
<lp  the  harbour.    A  ship,  a  boat,  a  sail,  a 

»  mast.    There  is  sweet  music  at  the  well. 

''I  am  going  up  to  the  well.    The  barley  ij 
green  yet.   The  barley  is  fresh  (a&ci)  sweet  ^ 
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9  lOO.  SHOXT  SOUND  OF  it 

£xamplcs — pfi  (few),  jtJl  (cwl),  xnttf 
(isfcwr),  ciiJl  (kewl).  At  the  present  we 
iannot  conveniently  introduce  the  few 
vords  containing  iu  into  the  exercises. 

|I0I.  SMOET  SOUNDS  Of  99  AND  !«. 

In  addition  to  the  long  sounds  eo  and 
IU  have  a  short  sound.  The  short  sound  of 
both  can  be  represented  by  (yii).  There 
arc  only  a  few  words  containing  this  sound 
and  these  few  words  cannot  be  introduced 
at  present. 

§  102.  It  is  usual  now  to  write  eo  and  iu 
without  any  mark  of  length  over  the  last 
vowel ;  it  is  to  be  understood  therefore 
that  eo  and  iu  always  represent  the  long 
•ouods  given  above  in  §  95. 

KXERCISK  XIV. 

^  103.  TMl   DIGRAPHS   tH  IRISR. 

For  the  meaning  of  digraph,  see  §  90 
Some  digraphs  represent  long  vowel- 
soundg,  and  others  represent  short  vowel- 
sounds. 

§  104.  The  long  vowel-sounds  are  often 
represented  by  digraphs  consisting  of  two. 
vowels,  one  of  which  is  MARKED  LONG. ' 
Thus  :~ 

d%  ts  sounded  like  A,i,e.Jtke phonetic  symbol 


§  105.  As  will  be  seen,  these  digprapl  B  are  formed  by 
adding  "  1 to  the  voweli  A,  e,  6,  u  ;  and  the  sound  of  the 
▼o^cl  which  [5  notrked  long  Is  ^rcn  to  the  whole  digrapV 
The  only  difference  between  a^,  di,  6»  and  a,  6,  o,  U  rhal 
the  consonants  which  follow  the  At,  61,  ai  are  slendet. 
(See  §  8.)  Formerly  each  yowel  in  the  combinations  was 
ioundcd  separately;  thas»  iir.  au'i/,  etc.,  and  toine  tmct 
<rf  this  can  yet  be  beard  in  n&any  «rords 

I  106.  NOTK. — In  Ulster  ai  is  pronoanced  (aa)  and 
♦i(aui.    (See  5  74.) 


5  107.  Examples  for  pronunciation  only 
r^ite  (saul'-e),  Wif  (baush),  piiir  (faush) ; 
C€^r  (kacsh),   6tUe   (ae/'e),    ^^^^  (fa^); 
PfCifoe  (prosh-rfg),  cuif  (koosh). 


Cfaifcffi  (kroosh'-keen*).      Tr.«>!n  ^m6n).  tnrl 


rolUiTi(fTiL'-aun*),»ound.      pUince  (sLaan'-te).  health 
healthy,  wholesome. 

§  109.  mae  police,  piiace  A^uf  ft^ince 

cinn,  AZS  m6  fUn,  polUin.    pig  cpfiifciti 

m6in  A5  An  DOjVAf  fCf .  Aca  An  pilipoe 
Wn.  n*a  f6  Wn  ;  aca  f6  t)onn.  An 
CAibfn  CAm.    IpS^  ip6x)  ni6nA  Ap  An  uplAt^. 

§  no.  Art  is  not  wearing  (see  §  40)  a 
new  coat.  Art  is  strong  and  healthy.  Do 
not  leave  a  pitcher  on  the  floor.  Dry  turf. 
The  place  is  not  wholesome.  The  strong 
horse  is  going  to  the  road.    She  is  young  ^ 


I  108 


Words. 


ifc,  (ao/),  a  place 
eAibfn  (kaub'-een*),  a 
"  caubccn  " 


Uix>in  (L«u^-lr),  stronf 
ma«  (meerS),  a  tbou 
sand 


a  pitcher 
paitce  (fau/  -t«),  weiconur 
(fodh),  a  sod 
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»tte  is  not  strofif^.  The  ship  is  sftron^,  tltest 
boat  is  weak.  The  child  is  brown-haired. 
The  place  is  green.  The  young  horse  is 
safe  and  sound  (ftdn,  polt-Ain).  Leave  a 
sod  of  turf  on  the  floor.  There  is  not  a 
sod  of  turf  on  the  floor.  Welcome  Warrs 
day. 

KXERCISE  XV. 

§  III.  Other  examples  of  the  sounds  of 

€\,  01,      : — 

bfifr©  (bH5h'-/e),  broke»  ^wnn  (a.er'-iw).  (of  or  is) 

<;i.)f«  (kausb'-c),  cheese  Ireland 

Ihp  (Latir),  a  marc  fw^t  (soal),  the  ©ye 

f  Aite  (s&ul'c),  Silt  watei,  fti^fce  (soosh'fti),  a  iSalj 

the  salt  sea  ciSi ^nc  (tbocr'ali),  a  tpin- 
rt^hxi  {stAud),  a  streci  oing  wheel 

§  112.  Many  proper  names  involve  the 
soutid  of  A\ ;  thus,  punn,  give  rise 

to  the  diminutives  AfC^g-An,  piAnnAg^n 
(little  Art,  Flann),  hence  the  family  names 
O  ti-AfX^s^^^  horth'-a-gaun),  O  pi^nn-A- 
5Ain  (o  floN'-^-gaun),  literally,  grandson  of 
little  Art,  Flann;  the  forms  from  which 
the  ordinary  O'Hartigan,  O'Flanagan,  are 
taken. 

§  113.  The  preposition" with"  (  =  "along 
with*')  is  translated  by  te  (le,  almost  like^  le 
in  let);  as,  ac^  At^c  le  Conn,  Art  is  with 
Conn.  This  te  prefixes  ti  to  a  vowel ;  as, 
AcA  Conn  te  H-Ar^c  (horth),  Conn  is  witfe 

m, 

§  1 14.  The  preposition  "to''  (to  a  place) 
is  translated  by  50  (gu)  when  no  article 
follows :  as  50  5rarjl^T>,  to  Granaid. 
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When  a  vowel  follows,  n  i%  prefixed  ;  ma 
E9JlzM^»  to  a  place.  When  the  article  fol- 
lows, 50  is  never  used,  but  "oo'n  (dhtln)  Is 
used  «  "  to  the  " ;  as,  •oo'n  41c,  to  iki  place. 
(See  §  62.)  '  " 

5115.  The  preposition  "iiQ  "  is  translated 
by  u}^;  as,  in  6i|iinn,  in  Ireland. 

Note, — In  the  spoken  langruage  the  n  is  pronounced  a« 
If  belonging  to  the  followinjg:  words :  as,  5  n-(fti|iinn  (i 

5  116.  Af^n,  im,  A5«f  c^ife.  C4iife 
potUin.  c-dife  5x\nn  in  6ifinn.  Hit 

Conn  O  piAnn-Ag-Ain  in  6ifinn ;  azS  f 6  ^5 
CiU-'o-A|tA  irdf.  AcJl  An  c«i|\ne  -dp  An 
m'l  An  ciiipne  Uaithii.  lH'i  Conn  A5  ■out 
6  4ic  50  ti-dic,  Aci  f6  in  6if\inn.  Sfiifce 
Aguf  cuijine/  ACA  f6ifce  Aft  An  U|\U|\. 
AcA  An  f^ite  lAi-oif.  Hft  p6  Ag  "out  50 
CiU-'Oa|va. 

§  117.  The  wool  and  the  spinning-  wheel 
are  at  the  door.  Leave  the  wool  at  the 
spinning-wheel.  The  wool  is  soft;  the 
wheel  is  broken.  I  am  not  going  to  the 
place.  Stay  in  Ireland  yet.  Leave  the 
horse  and  the  mare  at  the  well.  Conn 
O'Hartigan  is  not  in  Ireland.  The  salt- 
water is  not  sweet.  The  ship  and  the  big 
boat  are  on  the  salt-water,  going  to  Ireland. 
I  am  not  going  to  Ireland.  I  am  firoing 
with  Coan  O'Fincgan. 


BXERCISE  XVI. 

f  Ii8.  OTHX»  DIGRAPHS. 

6 A  {s  pronounced  like  6,  that  is,  ae 

ei  M  n     ^»  »: 

in  these,  also,  It  will  be  noticed,  the 
digraph  is  pronounced  practically  with  the 
sound  of  the  vowel  marked  long ;  the  other 
vowel  is  hardly  sounded,  thus  : — 

p^Af  is  pronounced  (faer),  ifle^n  (eesh'- 
Aiun),  c\or  (kees). 

§  no.  Note  i.  —e^  Is  stiM  occasiooaily  s-paUed  em  . 
&M  ftM^  (faer).  grass.  I-n  Munaicr,  in  words  of  on« 
syllable,  or  ets  Is  pronounced  e«'-o ;  thu»  f  ©Af 
(leo'-or). 

NoTB  2.— •A  is  used,  and  wrongly,  In  words  like 

S«A«w,  pcAiitt,  where  ca.  without  any  mark  of  length 
aould  be  used.  Lengthening  of  the  vowel-sound  noticed 
In  auch  words  is  caused  by  the  double  t^.    (Sec  §  77.) 

NoTB  3.-— We  would  advise  learners  always  to  pro- 
Qounce  10  like  t  or  ee,  and  like  6,  or  ae.  In  old  Irish 
we  always  find  fin,  wine  ;  fen,  grass.  In  many  naono- 
syllablei  10  la  yet  pronounceo  ee  -ft.  as  ci'on  (fee' -tin), 
wine. 

§  120.  mae  p-Aitce  I   a  hundred 

thousand  welcomes  !  This  popular  phrase 
is  seldom,  if  ever,  seen  properly  spelled. 

I  121 

(kaedh ).  a  hun-  l^aha,    (iae'-n&),  a 
dred  meadow 

^iol  (ieel),  verb,  sell  S^Amuf  (shae'-mis), 

(faer),  grass  James 

pon  (feen),  wine  Ho'o-A(sheedh'-&),silk 

\Mn  (ieeo),  verb^  fill  r^of  (sfaees).  down 
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I  laa.  C€at)  mite  pi^itce  50  h-6ifiinr» 
Filitce  Aguf  fUtnce     na  ah  clf  p6tUlin  • 
V  Ac4  An  p6Ap  apim.    U  ce.    TUl  An  U  ce,. 

na   An    p6A[\    CItMm    pdf.      AC4    nCjAA  A^Uf 

UnA  A5  T)ul  p!or  T)o'n  cot>A|\.  S6^mar,  Ape, 
piAnn,  Conn.  TiS  xy^ol  an  Uiip  05  pdf .  X)foi 
An  oLAnn  A^uf  -olol  An  Uon  in  6ifinn.  AcA 
An  tfon  5tAn  A^uf  OiAnn,  Uon,  Aguf 

riO-OA.     AC4  An  Uil|\  AgUf  An  CApx^a  65  A*^ 

An  l^AnA.    nil  An  UAnA  jjVAf  por,  ac^  aJ 

§  123.  The  wine  is  strong.  The  strong 
wine  is  not  wholesome.  The  child  is  nol 
strong,  he  is  sick  (and)  weak.  The  well  is 
not  clean;  leave  a  pitcher  at  the  well. 
James  and  Art  are  not  in  Ireland.  Leave 
the  horse  and  the  mare  at  the  meadow.  A 
tall  man.  Long  grass.  The  grass  is  long 
\nd  heavy.  The  man  is  going  down  to 
Granard  with  the  young  horse.  Sell  the 
spinning-wheel :  do  not  sell  the  wool  yc^ 
^^^Thc  meadow  is  heavy. 

EXERCISE  XVH 

$  124.  OTHER  DlQJtAPHS  :         AND  AC. 

are  pronounced  like  ae  in  Ga/;]ic. 
Thus:  t<^e  (Lae),  Aon  (aen). 

§125.  In  Connaught  AO  is  pronounced  (ee).  Thia 
•  is  really  the  pronunciation  of  aoi.  In  Ulster  ao  is 
pronounced  like  German  o.  In  words  of  one  syllable, 
AO  is  often  pronounced  ae'-li ;  in  Connaught,  ee'ti- ; 
as,  Aot  (ae''-til,  ee''-tll),  lime.  We  would  advise 
learners  to  pronounce  ao  life  Ae,  always. 

§  126.     In  the     is  not  translated  by 
in  An,  but  by  in  rAn  (in  sSn),  now  always 
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•pclled  inr  An  ;  as,  tnf  (ins  i«*/>. 

in  /A^  place ;  in  S\z,  in  a  place. 
§  127. 

4Lep  (aer),  air  3  x)ao^  (dhaer)A  gr 

I  Aol  (ael),  lime  dear  I  ^ 

a  AOfCA    (aes'-tha),    4  r^of    (saer),  j  2. 

aged  cheap  )  « 

5  6An  (aen),  a  bird      6  fs^^t  (shgael),  i 

story,  news 

r.  ee  -itl 

a.  ces  -thA  — 

3.  dhce'  &f  dkjic'»*ijf 

4.  sc«'-ir   .  fi«,e'-Ar 

5.  ae  -iln  ec'-on 

§  129   d^zA  An  CAP  All  fAOfi-     nfl  An  lAlf 

mf  An  Ate,  AZA  An  ffcOA  T)AOf\  in  ^pinn 
tifl  S^AnriAf  inf  An  -oUn,  AC-i  P^^f 
t)o^n  l6AnA  AcA  aoI  a|i  An  -ofin,  Ax;uf  ACi 
An  •oOn  Apt),  till  Conn  05,  AC^i  f6  AOfCA. 
6An  A^uf  UAH,    Ac4  An  t\6t)  A5  t)ul  d'n  ilic 

SO  Cllt-'OAf  A, 

§  130.  There  is  a  young  bird  at  the  door. 
Conn  is  young  and  Janries  is  aged.  The 
field  is  dear.  Do  not  sell  the  dear  horse 
in  Ireland.  James  O'Hartigan  is  not  in 
Ireland.  He  is  not  in  the  place.  Leave 
the  horse  in  the  meadow  yet.  There  m 
wholesome  air  in  Ireland.  Wholesome  air  ; 
fresh  bread.    Welcome  to  the  place. 

EXERCISE  XVIH., 

I  131.  SU&4MARY  OF  FESSCKDIHC  SKCTICMiS;  ^  lySlL 

I,  14,  « A.    lack  Towel  ptfmmnmm^  flu^^Amiu%|'  t« 


'  2.  eo  pronounceil  y6;  lu  pronounced  ew.  In  a  few  word* 

eo  and  iu  are  short,  like  yii  or  you  in  -^own^." 
3.  Digraphs  with  one  vowel  marked  long  :  ii,  ei.  61  t3i 
e^,  ,0.    Give  the  whole  digraph  the  sound 
of  the  vowel  marked  long;  the  other  vowel  i. 
Boaroelj  heard 

4,  de  and  ao  w^®  both  pronounced  like  ^  la  G^wlie 

5.  Mo.t  ot  the  digraphs  were  formerly  pronounced,  like 

;  traces  of  this  are  yet  heard  ;  see  §  §  125. 
KXBRCISE  XIX 

DrGltAPHS  REPltKSENTING  THS   SHOIT  VOWBl 


1  133. 


>  4it 

ei 
01 
to 


SOUNDS. 

are  pronounced  like  a  in  bat 
•        e  in  let 
»»  »        I  m  hit 


u  .^•^/■-'^b"  "fust  be  learned  by  heart,  as 
«  i«  ot  the  greatest  importance. 

§  133-  Words. 
oe^n  (ban),  a  woman  re^mpOs  (sham'-rog), 
T>o,ne(dher'-e).Derry    a  shamrock 

Se^t  (gal),  bright  rog,  Jn  Munster) 

lean  (/an)  foMow        ,.ear,  (shan),  old 
.eac  (Jath),w,th-thee  re^r     (shas).  v^b. 
leif  (lesn).  with-him  stand 
OeAt>ati  (padh'-ar), 
Peter 

§  134.  WoFd.s  iikc  LCAC  (witij-thee)  te,r 
■with-h,ai),  are  called  prepositional  pro^ 

%  l^.  r\A  Lean  an  capau  ap  pOD. 
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me  AS         leir-    ACA  An  fcajx  peAn,  US- 

c<5  65  Agur  r^^n.    Ac4  beAn  Agur  pe^f 
An  "ootvAf.   V^S  A"  ciJifne  as      ■otSn.  p^s 
An  CApAtt  AS  An  cobAf,  nit       ^S  'O"^  S<» 
CiU-'OATtA.    teAn  ao  capaU  65  •oo'n  pO-o. 
Fiiil.ce  50  "Dotfie. 

i  136.  Follow  me;  do  not  follow  Peter. 
ZThe  day  is  bright  (and)  dry,  and  1  am 
going  with  you  to  Derry.  Follow  the  man 
on  the  road.    Do  not  stand  on  the  road. 
^  A  clean  road  and  a  dry  path.    There  is  a 
"shamrock  growing  at  the  well.    1  am  not 
eoing  with  Peter  ;  I  am  going  with  you  to 
Granard.    The  road  is  not  clean  and  the 
path  is  not  dry.  Conn  is  going  to  Granard, 
and  there  is  a  young  man  going  with  him. 
Art  is  going,  with  a  young  horse,  to 
Kildare,  to  Derry,  to  Granard. 

/-?,  EXERCISE  XX. 

"^1        [Before  reading  this  Lesson  study  again 
the  table  on  preceding  page,  §  132-] 

I  137.  sun  ICAC  (sLaun  lath),  safety 
with  you,  good-bye. 

riA  t)AC  teir  (Nau  bok  lesh).  do  not 
meddle  with  it,  never  mind  it. 

§  138.  Words. 
Atumn    (aul'-ifi),       s^^r  (per)' ^^"P 

beau{iful  u  , 

„eAr  (das),  pretty  u,te  (il  -e),  all,  whole 
«ite  (el' -Si.  other  uifS* 
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§  139-  Notice  the  position  of  the  words— 
An  cip  eile,  the  other  country. 
An  cifi  uite,  the  whole  country. 

§  140.  Ac^  pe^p  -oonn.  till  ZomSj^ 
oonn,  Ac^^n  pe^p  eile  -oonn.  Aza  CApx\ll 
Ap  An  ^6-0.  AzA  An  cif  uile  ^Uf  ^^up  up. 
Ac^  An  dp  ^luinn.  t)eAn  65  Aluinn » 
Aci  bAT)  mop  4luinn  a\\  An  linn.  Uip^e 
ce.  AcA  long  up  -^luinn  ^p  An  uifge. 
AcA  ceine  Ap  An  upl^p.  tlx^  p^g  x\n  ceine 
Ap  An  upUp.  'Oiol  An  CApAll  inp  An  aic 
eile. 

§  141.  Una  and  Nora  are  going  with 
you  to  Kildare.  Do  not  stand  on  the  floor, 
stand  at  the  door.  I  am  going  to  another 
country— good-bye.  Conn  and  another 
man  are  on  the  road.  Conn  is  not  big; 
Art  is  big.  Una  is  white-haired,  Conn  is 
brown-haired.  The  ship  is  beautiful,  she 
is  high  and  long.  The  fire  is  hot.  There 
;s  water  in  the  well. 

EXERCISE  KXL 

I  142.  The  digraphs  when  obscure. 

In  simple  words  of  two  syllables  (that 
is,  words  not  formed  from  others  by 
adding  a  termination)  the  first  syllable  is 
the  one  accented,  as  we  have  seen  already ; 
as,  CApAll  (kop'-aL),  a  horse.  The  vowel 
sound  of  the  last  syllable  is  then  usually 
obscure  (compare  the  sound  of  at  in 
Britain),  as  we  have  already  seen,  and  thi? 
is  true  when  that  vowel  sound  is  representee, 
by  any  of  the  digraphs  given  in  §  532 


'2,|>'»l'"' 
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Thus— 

The  wprd  Meaning       Is  nat  s^undtd  But 

^Aftt>Ai5  rock  kor-ag  kor'-^g 

CoriAiU  of  Conall  kun'-al  kon'-e/ 

pof5-Ail  open  (thou)  fusk-al  ffisk-el 

ot)-Aif  work  ub'ar  fiber 

To  a  reader  of  English  the  real  sound  of 
these  words  would  be  fairly  well  represented 
by  spelling  them  korrig,  fuskil,  ubbir,  etc. 

§  143- 

Duine  (dhin'-e),  a  person  (mao  or  wooaan) 
Dpui-D  (dhrii^},  ciose,  i^hat  iCo»u.  and  Ulst.l 
O  Con^MU  (o  kun'e/),  O'Connell 
0  |Moinn  (o  fie//),  O'Flyno 
ot)Aif4,  at  work,  working 

I  144..  Fofs-Ait  T)Oj\-Af  ni6|\,  -Agup  "Oian 
6X\  -ootxAf  eile.  tU  FOfgAtl  an  'ooj\4^f  fOp. 
^c-A  Conn  O  pioinn  Aguf  -ouine  v^ile  ^5  aw 
oof Af,  AS"r        -^^^  T)0f Af  Tounc-A.    ^^ci  4\n 

t)utne  eite  cinn.  Ac-d  c^^pju^ig  ^5  ^n  tinn. 
Uifse,  unn,  t>-dT>,  Von|$. 

I  145.  Art  O^Connell  is  going  to  Granard, 
and  Patrick  is  going  with  him.  Patrick  Is 
not  going  t©  another  country  ;  he  is  sick. 
3  /  He  is  not  sick  ;  he  is  working  on  the  road 
to  Derry.  There  is  a  rock  at  the  well,  and 
there  is  a  tree  growing  at  the  door.  There 
is  a  fire  on  the  road.  Close  the  door  \  th« 
day  Is  oold  Good-bj©.  Tfewts  knife  1$  ^hmp.. 
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aXSERClSE  XXII. 


i  146.  WO&DS. 


(ma«:r^.*),  Mary        uaU^m  (IZ-ec'-am),  Wllllaw 


I  J47-  ^^V  A"  OtteAD  Uji.  "In  the  New  Island,"  is  often 
said  for  "in  America'* ;  also  tn  AmetiiocA  (am-cr'-i-kao). 


§  149-  -^c^  r^Tce  irsf  ah  p^ioboi.  Aco 

An  •oof ,  AC^  f !  t)ut  fi'of  •oo'n  cob-dfi. 
.  6<rA  An  b^t)  m6|\  a^  •out  "oo'n  oae^n  eile. 
na  peAT)A|\  in  6i|\inn  Anoif ,  aca  f6  inf  An 
Oaein  l3p,  A^uf  ACA  Conn  Aguf  <Xpr  leif, 
na  An  Ions  A5  An  oileAn,  aca  in  6ifinn. 
na  fi  in  fiipinn  p6f,  aca  p  Ap  An  fAae. 
Aca  pon  pAop  A^uf  pon  T)Aop  in  6ipinn, 
A^uf  inf  An  OaeAn  t3p  :  ACi  An  pon  f  Aop 
tnf  An  cif  eae. 

§  150.  Nora  and  Mary  are  at  the  well; 
Mary  is  going  down  to  the  meadow  with  a 
pitcher,  and  Nora  is  at  the  barn.  The 
grass  is  dry  and  heavy.  The  fresh  <^rass  is 
heavy  yet ;  the  dry  grass  is  not  heavy  now  * 
There  is  dry  turf  in  the  barn.  Art  is  on 
the  road  now ;  he  is  not  going  to  Kildarc 
yet  James  is  going  to  America,  find  Nor? 
is  going  with  him.  I  am  not  going  with 
you  to  the  island.  The  salt-sea  (fAue)  is 
between  Ireland  and  America.  There  is 
^  long  road  between  Ktldare  and  Derry. 
Mary  b  not  working  now;  the  tipinnir^- 


tt)i|t,  between 
otleAn,  an  island 
f5iob6t,  a  barn 


$hgib'-oI 


Munstei 

el-aas 

ithg:ib-6l' 
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wheel  is  old  and  brokv*n ;  the  work  is  heavy, 
and  Mary  is  not  strong.  William  is  oof 
sick  now :  he  is  well  (and)  strong. 

i^/)  *  E>  ERCISE  XXIIl. 

I  15s.  The  pronunciation  of  the  digraphs,  lndic*.tc<S 
§  132,  may  be  followed  in  all  cases;  but  the  popwla? 
spoken  Utiguai^e,  in  some  cases,  retains  an  ©Idejc  pronun 
ciation.  Thus,  10  is  now  pronounced  like  i  short  ;  as, 
f  iOf  (fis),  (knowledge  ;  liof  (/?ls),  a  fort ;  but  in  liom  (/um, 
/-yumK  with  mg.  as  qnuaDv  DrononKccvd.  we  can  ycl  Kcai 
!h«  older  proniincJaAion  (iee  iim').  where  both  tihe  1  aaa 
t3i«  o  are  iscHnded.  Ib  th«  foliowing  liirt  the  to  ma.y  ba 
pronou-fi-eed  i  shoTX  si'udonis  wh®  have  wo  o^pc* 
tojiity  oi  bemrinf  In  sb  jspokan 

I  152.  WoxDs. 

lOtAfi  (ul  -iur),  an  eafle  piopA  (shiip'  at),  a  shop 

♦©fnAi^ie  («im'-ir-c),  u  ridge  poc  (shukj,  frost 

xi^mA^CA  (ara'-ark-a).  too  mucli 

CAti  (tijor),  come  ( ;hou) ,  An  tcm-ApeA,  too  ninch 
§  ^53*  "Outi,  a  fort,  means  usually  a  stone  building-; 
liof ,  a  mound  of  e  Artli,  generally  of  circular  form.  (- 
SiopA,   the  word  in  g-eneral  use  for  "shop,''  is 
borrowed  from  tlie  Eng^lish  word. 

§  154.  Acik       IS  ce.    nil  AT)  lA  ce,  ^ri 

-AS«r  -ACi  Ar^c  1,eir.  Pe-A-o-^i^  ^5  -oul 

50  Cill-*OAtt^,  ^A^Uf  nil  Conn  a5  T)uI  leir; 
ACi  cinn.  Aci  An  pe-Att  eile  'oul 
liom  50  Sl^^^T^'O"  ^^-^  rioc  -An  utrse, 
AS  ^ri  cot)-At^.  AzA  An  coh-At^  m6tt  a  turn, 
A5Uf  AC^  4in  cohAr  etle  lin.  Aci  poc 
bAn  -Ar  -An  Uor  lolAf  rr\6p  iluinn.  .  <Aci 
An  "ot^n  TDe-Af.  AzS  f^Ap  as  p^f  Ar  ^n 
lom-Air^e.  ArA  An  lomArcA  uirse  inr  An 
cohAtt. 
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§  155.  The  large  fort  is  old  ;  the  other 
fort  is  not  old.  The  whole  field  is  green, 
and  the  hedge  is  not  green  yet.  Come 
with  me  to  Dcrry.  I  am  not  going  with 
you  to  Derry;  I  am  going  with  you  tc 
Granard.  Leave  the  young  horse  on  the 
road,  and  come  with  me.  The  path  is 
clean  (and)  dry;  there  is  water  on  the 
road.  All  the  road  is  not  clean.  Come 
on  the  other  road.  There  is  an  eagle  in 
the  high  fpri ;  he  is  large  and  beautiful. 

EXERCISE  XXIV. 

f  156.  We  Kave  seen  in  §§  75.78,  how  the  short  vowel, 
ajje  lengthened  in  Manbter  before  double  consonanu. 
rhe  short  Fowci-sounds  represented  by  the  digraphs  in 
§  132.  are  lengthened  in  the  lame  way  bjf  Rf^nstei 

•A  IS  proTiounced  e-oa  or  almost  yoi? 
•O  i'OO        „  yoo 

In  some  parts  of  Munster  all 
01  I  ihese  are  pronounced  like  (ci); 
ui  j  ds  A  rule,  however,  vii  is  pro- 
ei  j     noanccd  ui.  ihat  is  fee). 


§  157.  Words. 

Aiti,  a  cliff 
Aimp|\,  weather 
cex^nn,  a  ncad 
ponn,  fair  (haired) 
moiU,  delay 
rwim,  heed 


Conn.  Mnnste? 

•  a/  ei/ 

am'-shir  eim'-shir 

kaN  k-youN 

fi-N  f-yooN 

mwe/  mw.^i/ 

sim  seem 


Like  «/  of  vmliani. 
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coifce  (kosh  -te),  a  coach. 
CApb<^'o(kor'-badh),  a  coach;  a  better  word. 
P5illin5  (sgiT-ing),  a  shilling. 
C-Aif  (thash),  soft,  damp. 

§  158.  La  cifim.  tlfi  Ml  IS  ci.|iim,  ac^ 
An  lA  CAif  A^uf  bog.  na  An  Anr)|M|^  a|vim 
Anoif .  tilt  peA-DAfi  t)onn,  ntl  f 6  t)An,  ACi 
ponn.  ACA  HiaU  O  DpiAin  Af\  An  aiU, 
Aguf  AC-d  An  long  Ap  An  f  A*le  A5  -0111  50 
cif  eile.  -<^CA  An  aiH  Apt) — na  f^^r  -^P  -A'^ 
Aill;  feAf  Ap  An  T)un.  Tlii  An  rP^»^  CAm. 
flfl  CfAnn  A5  pAf  Ap  An  aiU.  till  An  cOifce 
l^fDip  50  leof\. 

§  159.  There  is  a  a  fair-haired  man  at 
the  door  now.  The  coach  is  broken  down 
on  the  road  to  Derry.  Mary  and  Nora 
are  not  going  to  America  ;  they  are  going 
to  another  country.  The  weather  is 
broken.  The  high  coach  is  in  the  barn. 
There  is  a  knife  in  the  bag.  The 
lock  is  not  to  the  door  now.  Fionn  is 
generous. 

EXERCISE  XXV. 
§i6o.  COMBINATION  OF  THREE  VOWK14^ 

A.  Aoi  is  sounded  like  ee 

B.  eoi      „  eo 

UA1  ,»  WA 

It  IsobvioQs  thai  as  ihcsc  differ  item  ao,  eo,  ia,  ♦«»  xk/s. 
tn  hatvittg  \  added,  fJae  foliiQwioDg  coti»oo:APit  will  h».ve  \x» 
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§  i6i.  Words. 

ciuin  (^ewn),  calm» 

quiet 
•oe-Af  (ias),  pretty 

eoiUn    (irol  cen ) , 

a  wrcD 
6om  (ftn),  John 
rti^i|\  (foo'-cr),  found 

got 


(gaer),  sharp 
lici|\  (lit-ir)y 
letter 
Seon  (sihSn),  John 
Seottiln  (jihSo -ecu), 

little  John 
«Aim  (oo  -^Ki),  from 
m?5 


eoin  la  the  oidost  to.n'^  oi  th«  ii-i&h  tor  John;  baxaoi, 
fWAe^oirj,  MicKetoB,  johnscwx. 

S»0n  is  a  Izt^r  fors^i  ;  h»ncfl.  thft  dirminolive  Sooinffi 

5  162.  Di-A,  God,  usfd  in  mcmj^  phrastr^ 
X)\A  -ouir  (</ee'-§,  dhi/^,  God  to  thee,  God 
have  you  ;  a  short  popular  salutation.  "Oi^ 
linn  (ciee-a  liw),  God  with  us— said  after 
sneezing. 

§    164.  'OXA    T^UIC,    A    W6\\A]    AZA  AW 

out  p'of*  "oo'ti  cob-A^A,  -ACA  iolAf\  rn6|\  An 
•oun  Anoif,  ACA  loUf ,  Aguf  e^n  m6p  eile, 
AX<  AW  -otan.  |:^5  AX\  rsi-Ati  eile  x\n 
cuijine.  AZA  T1?aII  fe^n,  na  UiT)i|t 
Anoif.  cApAll,  Af-Al,  Uifx,  «An,  ioU|^ 

-A^uf  ^AW  eile  inf  An  l6AnA.  Aza  T)ia 
lAiT)i|^.    rifl  A^n  T'S^Aw  X}AOi^,    SlAn  leAC  I 

§  165.  The  knife  is  not  old  ;  the  knife 
is  clean  (and)  sharp.  There  is  not  a  boat 
on  the  salt-sea  (p.Mle) — they  are  going 
to  another  place.     The  knife  is  cheap. 
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(^s  C^d  wRtejc.  There  is  cold  water  m  the 
weil.  ^.  Peter  axid  Niail  are  oot  at  Kiidarc 
Bo\? ;  they  are  in  another  place.  Leave 
bread  aad  butter  in  the  bag.  There  is  s 
wren  at  the  door.  The  place  is  cold  (andj 
wholesome.  There  is  a  young  bird  on 
the  water.  The  man  is  generous.  God  is 
generous. 

EXHRC(SK  XXV). 

5  i66.  "  Died "  is  usually  translated  by 
^    pu^if  got  death;  as,  pj^ip  j^n  pe^p 

b-Af  1  n6itMnn,  the  man  died  in  Ireland. 

Mr."  is  usually  translated  by  m^c  Ui, 
as  m^c  131  n^iu,  Mr.  O'Neill. 

Rivers:  X>6mn  (bon),  Boyne;  t^ot  (Lee), 
Lee  ;  SionAinn  (shin'-a»),  Shannon  ;  Siuif 
(shewr),  Suir. 

Places:  Tlof-Com-Ain  (rfis  kiim'nun),  Ros- 
common ;  CioDpuit)  >d|U3inn  {tihnd  aur'-an), 
Tipperary  (Hterally,  the  Well  of  Ara)  ; 
Ctuam  (thoo'-em),  Tuam. 

Persons :  t)fixan  (bree'-an),  Brian,  Ber- 
nard;  O  t)fttAin  (5  bree'-an).  O'Brien; 
O  KuMn  (6  ree'-an),  O'Ryan. 

167.  Ac^d  An  tiAx>  m6f\,  c^om  ;  acA  ah 
ce,  ciuin  ;  cdg  ftiAf  An  feoi  mOf  ^inoif. 

lift  feol  Af\  Am  cift.  Fuai|\  m^j  ah  feci 
AT!  oite-dn.    Acii  tJilt)  "oeAf  Ap  An  Laoi 

SmwAmrs  Agwf  Sioifi.     ptiAit^  An  peAp  eitc 

§  Niall  O'Brieo  is  going  to  Tip- 
psmrft  be        a  htmrm  fx&m  Art  O^N«dl. 
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The  fu3td  to  Toam  is  losjg,  From  Ro3 
common  to  Derry.  Boync,  Siiir,  Lee, 
Shannon.  The  day  is  cairn  now.  fie  got  a 
letter  from  John  O'Bris^n.  Brian  O'Kyan 
is  not  going  to  Tipperary  now ;  he  is  going 
to  Roscommon.  The  big  boat  h  better 
than  the  other  boat. 

EXERCISE  XXVM.  ^{^ll;^^^;^^^ 

§  169  We  have  now  to  speak  a  little 
more  in  detail  of  a  few  of  the  consonantal 
sounds  which  we  have  not  yet  treated 
fully. 

i  170.  Sounds  ow  c. 

In  the  very  beginning  (§  2)  we  stated 
that  c  is  sounded  like  the  English  k,  and  is 
never  soft  like  c  in  cell,  cess,  etc.  In  the 
phonetic  key  the  student  may  also  see — 

Tke  symbol  wunds  Ukt  m  the  xo&rd 

K  k  looking 

*  k  liking 

This,  no  doabt,  will  appear  Tcry  unmeaning  to  oiftnj 
of  our  students  Bui  if  clos«r  attention  t)c  paid  to  the 
pronunciation  of  the  two  words  "  looking  irid  "  Hking," 
it  will  be  noticed  that  the  termination  king  is  not  pro- 
nounced in  exactly  the  same  way  in  both-  The  "king" 
of  "  liking  "  is  "  k-ying  "  ;  while  the  "  kmg  "  of  looking  " 
has  no  *'  y "  sound  after  the  k.  We  represent  the  k  of 
"  looking  *'  by  capital  K,  and  the  k  of  "  liking  "  by  italic  k 
But  these  signs  will  not  be  always  needed,  for,  in  most 
words,  the  ordinary  k  w-11  convey  the  correct  sound  to  the 
reader.  To  give  some  familiar  examples,  we  In  Ireland 
isually  pronounce  the  words  '*  car,"  curd,*'  etc.,  with  the 
>  sound  ;  our  pronuiK:iation  of  these  words  might  be 
ftsprfssenred  according  to  our  phan«Ti*i  ^.^rttacQ  bj  i^ftAi 


§  57^.  Then  to  apply  thb  to  the  fdak 
alphabet,  we  may  say — 

c  broad  (see  §  8)  sounded  lik^  K 
c  slender  ^ 

I  173.  aiwil!  have  00  difiBculty  in  pronouncing  th» 
K  or  c  broad  sound  except  b-forc  the  soonds  represented 
by  oar  phonetic  symbols  a,  jia  ;  e,  ae ;  i,  ce.  It  is  onh 
In  Ulster  that  the  sound  K  is  foJlowed  by  %x  (the  sound 
pven  m  Ulster  to  i  or  Ai). 

§  173-  Examples  j 


C  BttOAD. 


Tki  wcrd 
COip 

CI 

cms 

ceift 

ce4l 


toundi  It  kg 

-kcr 

<ky 
-king 
-ker 
cane 

cal 


in  English  , 

lucky 
looking 
looker 
Knock-ainy 


(kee) 

(King) 

(Kcr) 


KDock-allioEi  (Ka/) 


sticky 

liking 

looker 

caning 

calton 


(kee) 

(king) 

(ker) 

(kaen) 

(ka!) 


§  175.  If  we  were  to  carry  oat  «trictly  oar  phonctf?! 
ichcme,  the  last  five  words  would  represented  by  ^cc 
iing,  kci,  >^aen,  ^al ;  but  the  key-words  which  have 
given  represent  to  m  in  Irclai^d  the  correct  soujad.  ti»« 
above  words. 

f  176.  Here  we  may  rerrsark,  as  many  of  oar  strder>tfc 
have  already  laoticcd  for  themselves,  that  the  {talicised 
sy^iQbob,  /,  all  represent  aoands  whkh  ar* 

'Tierely  a  rapid  proMDciation  of  ky,  dy,  ly,  ny  ry,  iy. 
Thus,  words  in^'ohing  thes><?  t^nod^  m  fcfir&jMsIaj^^^ 
pboifcctlcaily  5j»  ewo  v^-^ys 
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cmtw  is  ripresenied  k^^wti  k-yt>©n 
T>it3t^         „  „     jj^cwn  „  d-yooB 

litar         „  „     /cwn    „  1-yoon 

bjiAAf  brm»    „  br-yMt 

I  177.  Words. 

OAiUn  (Kol'-een),  a  girl. 
*c^tU  (Ko/),  lose, 
•cAiitce  (KoZ'-^6),  lost. 
CAOtn  (Keen),  verb,  lament,  mourn» 
"  keen.'' 

Ciiof^  (Kaer'i),  a  i«theep.  (Connaught, 
Keera.) 

•cAifteiin  (Kosh'4*iXin),  a  castle 
*coiU  (Ke/),  a  wood- 

coip  (Ker),  a  crime. 

coifce  (Ker  -kf),  oats, 

cuifie  (Kush'-/e),  a  vein. 

cuif  (Kir),  verb,  guju  place. 

eofn4i  (or'Na),  barley. 

low  (Lum  ;  AfunsUr^  Loum),  bare. 

O  Cuinn  (0  Kin),  O'Quinn. 

plof  (shees), downwards ;  fUAf  (soo'-5<s), 
upwards. 

Cf  Ann,  a  tree ;  also,  the  mast  of  a  vessck 
fe^p  (shas),  a  seat,  bench. 

§  178.  ArS  CAOfa  A5«f  u-An  inf  ^n|teAnA, 

eojin^  S-dnn  m  €hpinn  Anoif,  ac-A  coipce  ^0 
leofi  m  6i|;tnn  pOp.    tlii  cuip  An  Coif  Afi 
Afi  Af  At,  nfl       lAi-oiti  50  leo|\.    ACA  CAif— 
te4n  mdf       An  oile^n.    Aca  An  CAi|*teiln 
UAtTXifi.     Ctttfi  4!kn  b^T>  Afi  at*  Unn,  .^i^T^uf 

•  Munitor.  KeAl.  Kail-/6.  KGoh-lann'. 


cZ  ZZ     .         ''Sur      real  moj. . 

<^C4  c<MU  oite^n.    SUn  leac  xVc^ 

At)  CAiUn  T)e<»r. 

^  thi;.n?;ni^i''^''^"?''*°°^-  I>o  not  lose 
the  joung  brown  horse.  There  is  not  a 
wood  a  the  well  now.  Conn  O'Qurnn  is 
gomg,  down  to  Kiidare.  Put  the  Xd 
down  on  the  floor,  and  put  a  stool  at  the 
door.    Oaten  bread  co.rce)  is  strong 

and  wholesome.    The  barley  is  fresh  and 
green  now  ;  the  oats  is  long  and  heavy 
'  the  cHff        ^^'^^y  growing  on  the  cliff- 
the  chff  is  bare,  and  there  is  no  tree  erow 

barley  tn  the  barn  now,  and  Niall  and 
Peter  are  working  in  the  barn.    Put  the 

S»n  °"  and  leave  a 

flail  at  the  door.  The  girl  is  young  she 
«  growing  yet.  /  ""S  .  sae 

EXERCISE  XXVUl. 
f  I  to.  Th8  V«m  "To  Hav«' 

insh.    The  want  is  supplied  thus  -  Thr 
sentence    Conn  has  a  hSL,"  is  tran.  Jed 
There  is  a  horsr  at  Conn."    The  same 

ilXAMFLBS 

AzA  c^paLt  *5  S^AtTiur,  James  has  • 
horse  ;  nft  cfiipne  ag  nop^  ^ncp,  Nora  has 
not  a  wheel  now;  c^p^u  ^ge,  he 
has  K  young  horat 
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'  At  me,"        j  •'^^      ASAffJ    (0f'*aa,    Munit  ,  o^  VLm  ) 


'  At  thee, 
you" 
At  ns," 

'  At  them/' 
At  him," 
At  her," 


I  .a 


A5A«    {oig'-fttt  og-tttb') 

AjAtnn  ('og'-ii«  „  og'in') 

(ok-e  „  akfi) 

Aige      (eg'-e  „  eg-e') 

A1C1       (ck'-ee  „  ek-1') 

Notice  that  the  proTsunciatioc  of  ^i^e  and  aici  Is 
exceptional,  the  ai  being  souaded  like  e  amd  no^t  lilce  t 
(§  132). 

Aci  CApAll  >A5-Am,  I  have  a  horse  ;  nil 
DO  Aiei,  she  has  not  a  cow  ;  nil  tDit) 
they  have  not  a  boat. 

I  182.  Aci  t)^t)  mdp  l^i-oif  AgAm,  Ag«f 
m6  ^5  •oul  pof  X)o'n  f-dite  -dnoif.  till 

Agtaf  Af  At,  Ar;t3f  l6AnA  ;  AgUf  AC-A  p^Af 
fTA'DA,  C]\om  rnf  An  l6AnA.  till  An  fgiobdl 
lAn  fOf,  ACA  eoipee '^A^uf  eofWA  luf  ah 
f5iot)0l  eile.  tlTl  feAmpCs  a§ag  p6f. 
puAif  f  eAni|\d5  a|^  An  aiU  ;  na  f  eAmfv6s 
AS  f  Af  Af\  An  Aill  eile.  Aca  c6if  ce  rn6f 
AS  S^AmAf'  O  t)piAin,  A^uf  AC4  An  c6if ce  Af 
An  p6t>  Anoif .  Aci  UAn  O5  "oeAf  a^  TTlAife 
Anoif ,  i:uAi|A  f  1  CAOt^A  A^uf  UAn  Ap  An  fiOt). 

nit  CApAtl  "DOnn  AgAm,  AC^  CApAtl  t)An 
AgAm,  AC^i  f6  peAn,  AgUf  AC-d  f 6  lAllDip  f Of. 

pAt)  cinn,  nit  flAince  aca.  Aca  bAO 
A5  Conn,  Asuf  acA  CfAnn  Agur  fe6t  as 

MlAtt. 

§  183.  James  and  Peter  are  not  going  to 
the  island,  they  have  not  a  boat  now.  The 
ship  is  lost;  she  is  not  going  to  Derry.  ,  I 
have  a  young  horse ;  William  has  not  a 
horse  now,  he  has  a  mare  and  a  new  coach. 
We  have  health.    We  have  oats  and  barley, 
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nan.  Una  has  a  new  strong  spinning 
,^  ^heel;  put  the  broken  wheel  in  the  barn 
,  Do  not  put  the  other  wheel  in  the  barn 

yet.   Conn  is  strong  ;  he  has  bread,  butter 

HT'tIT  Una  has'  a  new 

shoe.  They  have  a  pretty  boat.  I  have  » 
wren,    james  has  another  bird. 

EXERCISE  XXIX 
^jiiC  '  t  BROAD  (CONTINUED). 

i  WOXDS. 

mnc  (mnk)  .  pig  '^""^^^    («por'-ana),  . 

'  parte 

IT  .tl,  A^^^  ^         ^"'1^  ^"  crom^p 

Oae.n  Un.  bre^c  •ce/.r  tnr  an  cob^p. 

nA  sue  an  rS'Utns  o  t3na.  nil  rsiUmc 

AS  Pe^o^i,,    sue  an  pane  .JAmt,.  airuf 

§  i86.  There  is  a  pound  in  the  purse  I 
^ave  not  a  purse,  I  have  a  new  shnLJ 
3.  There  is  .  shilling  on  the  floor    otn  the 
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door  ;  there  is  a  hen  in  the  bam.  James 
has  a  fresh  trout,  {j '  There  is  frost  on  the 
road — the  day  is  cold  and  healthy.  ^  Do 
not  take  a  shilling  from  Niall,  he  has  not 
another  shilling  now.  Niall  has  a  new 
shilling  and  Conn  has  another  shilling. 
^  There  is  a  greyhound  at  the  door.  I  have 
not  the  purse,  the  purse  is  lost  The  purse 
is  not  lost,  the  purse  is  on  th^  floor.  Do 
not  lose  the  pound. 


KXERCISE  XXX 

C  SLENDKU. 

f  187.  As  before  stated,  the  ordiE^iiry  letter  k  vdil,  itt 
most  cascs>  represent  to  the  ordinary  reader  the  correct 
soand  of  c  slender.  This,  however,  is  not  true  when  the 
c  is  followed  immediately  by  I,  ft  or  n.  In  English  the 
combinations  cl,  cr,  as  in  clear,  cream,  are  always  pro- 
Qonnced  with  oar  K  sound,  or  broad  sound  of  c,  so  that 
when  in  Irish  these  combinations  are  foilo^^^  by  a  slender 
▼owcl,  we  must  use  the  symbol  i  to  caution  the  student 
that  the  c  is  to  have  its  slender  sound.  It  is  not  difiicolt 
to  pronounce  c  slender  before  t,  fi  or  ti,  but  the  sound  ij 
unknown  in  English,  and  we  shall  endeavour  tc  teach  It 
to  our  students  by  ir*«^ns  of  a  little  device 


§  188.  EXAMPIRS. 

TAe  IVord  Key  tvn^  is  fsommfued  almost 

cte^f  k'IsLs  kil-as' 

Cfiof  km  kir»is' 

cne^r  /fe'ias  kin-as' 

Cf  eit)  k  ed  kir-edf" 


If  the  firit  sytlabic  of  ^he  words  In  the  last  column 
pronounced  very  short,  j  pd  the  stsesa  b<  !aki  oii  the  last 
lyilable,  the  itudent  will  have  a  very  ;^ood  ^<«oiie^Ati4M» 
8^  lh«  w«rds  is  qstiea^iitA. 
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§  189.  Words. 

•bititi    (bin),    sweefc    (of       ctiiof    (ib-t*,  Hr-is')  a 

sound)  belt, 
ceol  (<^ol,  k-yol),  music  ptoit  (fee  r),  true 

ciaU  {kee' HL),  sense  Ui-oiji  (laud'-Sr),  strong 

cionnuf  (iiN'-&s),  how  ?  n-i  (Nau),  nor 

cti^  (Arae,  Air  ae  ),  day  n6  (N6),  01 

Cf  eiD  (Ared),  believe.  pAific  CP»a''>^),  a  pascare 

cpioDA  (Areen'-a,  Air-een'-a)        field  t 

prudent 

§  190.  Cionntir  AcA  z6  f  How  are  you  ?  Co  UiT>in 
ftroagly.  Ctonnor  cu  ?  is  oftener  heard,  and  the  oldci 
form,  CAT^tiur  'C410I  ?  (koN-as  thee)  i>  yci  spoken  Id 
Munster.    ^ot^r,  a  tillage  field  ;  pAittc,  a  ^sture  field. 

S  191.  ^cs         ^5  ndtvA.  nil  C1AU 

AS  UriA,  n!l  ff  cpionA.  tlR  ceoi  oinn, 
AzS  An  ponn  eile  binn.  t)iA  'ouic,  a  UtiA, 
cionnuf  AZS  cu  ?  Ac2l  m(ft  50  Umifx,  ctonnuf 

A,  Agtlf  AH  ITIAC?  AC4  C6CA  Of  AgUf 

cftof  tap  Ap  An  niAc  Anoif.  nil  ^n  cpior 
FA-OA  so  leop.  n.d  cfeiT)  ah  fS^Al ;  nil  An 
rS^-Al  pofir  mi  An  m^c  OS  UiT>ip  ;  ACA 
Ctnn,  Asuf  ml  ciaU  Aise  pOf.  Ac-A  sofc 
ASAW,  nfl  p-Aipc  ASAm  ;  acA  t)6  ASAm» 
ACil  fi      An  fiOD. 

19^.  Prudent  Nora.    Conn  has  a  belt 

"Jjf  Do  not  believe  the  story.  Do  not  put  clay 
on  the  road.  A  horse  has  not  sense,  a  man 
(t)uine)  has  sense.  The  other  man  (T)uine) 
has  not  sense.  Nora  and  Una  are  prudent, 
they  have  sense,  they  arc  not  young  now. 
^  How  2ure  they  now?  They  are  well  and 
healthy— they  are  not  sick.  Believe  the 
true  story.  The  man  got  a  belt  at  the  shop, 

*  Maastar  rbc««). 
♦        mis  »jf«  MMuad(ed  like  tk  is&  kk.  mat  Mik«  rk  in  wwh 
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the  belt  is  cheap.  Conn  has  a  Wg  strong 
boat.  I  have  not  a  boat,  weak  or  strong. 
*How  are  you  ?  Good-bye.  A  cow  is  on 
the  road  ;  she  has  no  g^rass  on  the  road 
DOW,  the  road  is  dry. 

/  is  sounded  like  1  in  valiant 
n        „         ,    n  moon 
N    thick  sound  not  in  English 
n  is  sounded  like  n  in  new 
K         „         „    k  „  looking 
b         „         »    k  „  liking 

EXERCISE  XXXI. 

SOUND  or  5. 

5  193-  What  we  have  said  of  the  sound 
of  c  may  be  repeated,  with  few  changes,  in 
speaking  of  the  sound  of  5.  It  is  never 
soft  like  the  English  g  in  gem.  As  a  rule, 
its  sound  can  be  well  represented  by  ordi- 
nary g  ;  as,  50f  c  (gurth),  a  6eld  ;  56  (gae) 
a  goose. 

§  194,  To  the  phonetic  key  we  may  now 
add  :— 

G  is  sounded  Hke  g  in  begun. 
g        n         „    g  „  begin. 

And,  as  to  the  sounds  of  the  Irish  letter 
5'— 

5  broad  sound  hke  G 
5  slender  „  g 

\  195.  The  two  pronunciations  of  the 
Eng:lish  word  '*  guide."  as  we  hear  them 
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Ireland,  are  examples  of  the  two  soands  of 
the  Irish  g.  As  a  rule,  we  hear  the  word 
pronounced  with  g  (slender  5),  as  g-yide 
or,  in  our  phonetic  system  (geid).  Some 
persons,  however,  pronounce  the  e  as  e  iv 
-  going/'  ^ 


\       1  he  won 


§   196,   EXAMPLES  : 


S  BROAD. 

ord  sounds  like    in  Eng-Iish  or,  like  key  wood 

5^°'  bog-gy  (Gee) 

-grer  auger  (Qer) 

5  SLENDER 

5»r  -ger  bigger  (g-er) 

§  197.  Words. 

^nflt'lr  ^  cro  wn,5s.    *iAr5,(ee'asG),  a  fish 

*r«i!.J^r  •  'f  '  ^^r^'^""         i^rS^irte,  (ee'asG-er-e) 
5«il»^^  (Girt),  salty  a  fisherman 

StJi^ctn  (Gift'-een),a  little   fAUnn  (sol-aN),  salt 

*re45At,^shaG'.al).rye 

I  198.  ^ci  eoi|\ce,  eopriA,  ^^uf  r»A54Al 
i«r  An  rs^ohOl.  nil  re^^s^i 
f^Ox).  Ac^  Conn  cinn,  nil  goile  ^^^e  ^noif. 
Hit  Gopmn  inf  An  fP^^n  -Anoif.  till  tofie^c 
6f  AS  -An  s^A||^e ;  Aci  to|ieAC  ^uittc  inf  An 
popA.  lAfs  m6|i  Af\  An  UftUf^.  Cui|f 

An  r^AEAt  mr  An  f^iobOl.  tlfl  An  re^sM 
gtdf  ;        An  coij^ce  a^u^  An  eo\\nA  slAf. 

I  199  The  fisherman  has  a  new  boat 
Fresh  fish  and  salt  fish.  Do  not  put  salt 
on  the  Ssh.    I  have  not  a  pasture-field 
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(p-iiipc).  I  have  a  little  tillage-field  (suipcfn). 
t  There  are  a  pound,  a  crown,  and  a  shilling 
tlj€  puTsc.  There  is  a  hen  in  the  bartey, 
and  another  beia  in  the  rye.  Nora  has  a 
Young  »h«ep,  atid  a  big  heavy  lamb.  NfalJ 
has  no  appetite,  be  is  not  strong  yet.  Put 
salt  on  the  road,  there  is  grass  growing  on 
the  road  now.  Put  a  fresh  fish  in  the  bag. 
and  put  the  bag  on  the  floor. 


IXERCISi:  XXXIL 


In  English  words  beginning  with  gl,  gr, 
the  g  is  always  given  the  broad  G  sound. 
In  Irish  words  commencing  with  gt,  gn,  ^p, 
we  must  not  forget  to  pronounce  slender  5 
properly.    Thus  :— 

Key -word 

•^leAiiti    6  /rev  gil'%.N' 

»         s^r-in'         „  (grin) 

§  201.  EXAMPLES  S 

St«A««,  ft  glen,  mUey.       st*®^""»  f»» 

SriAfi,  the  sua.  5ti»»i«,  fuaay,  pleasMitL 

§  202.  Acii  An  gle^nn  ^l^f .    gjiix^n  ^guf 

m6|i  ACA  -Anoif.  Ac^  A|\c  t>uI  50  Ctll- 
T)-A|AA,  ^S^f  feA\y  St^inn  leif.     Ac-A  fOl-Af 


*  Munster,  (/louN,  ^rouN,  green. 
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§  203-  There  is  a  green  valley  to  irelaiid 
A  strong  sun ;  a  hot  day.    There  is  fun  in 
Ireland  yet.    A  pleasant  young  fisherman 
/  A  fisherman  got  a  crown  on  the  ground. 

EXERCISE  XXXIir 

f  204.    SOCMD  OF 

We  have  already  said  that  f,  when 
broad,  !s  sounded  like  English  s,  and  when 
slender,  like  sh.  To  this  rule  there  arc 
some  exceptions. 

Wheo  followed  by  the  labials,  D,  m,  p,  01 
by  f,  f  slender  is  pronounced  like  s  ic 
English. 

ftnis  (smi^),  the  chin  ppeip  (spaer),  the  sky 

rpcAl  (spal),  a  scythe  p^itAn  (srce'-an).  a  bridle 

§  205.  The  same  is  true  of  f  preceded  by  r 
be^l  (b^til),  the  mouth 
feoi|tfe  (shorshg),  George 
ctiijife  (thir-se),  weariness 
jie-Alu  (reaLth),  a  star 

§206.  Cui|\  An  fpe^l  mf  ^n  pSiobOl. 
Au^  Seoit^re  -out  pof  -oo'n  t6An^,  x^gur 
AZA  fpe^l  ^i^e.  ViA  cw\\  fpMn  a|a  ^n  jx^^i, 

I  207.  The  scythe  is  s^harp.  The  scytht 
(j§  crooked.  Put  a  bridle  en  the  mare. 
Mouth,  foot,  chin,  knee.  There  is  not  a 
star      the  sky  now.   The  sky  is  not  brighf 

n  m  t$  sounded  like-  ti  in  moor) 
N  thick  sound  not  in  English 
^  fs  sounded  tike  n  in  new 
K  k  „  looking 

^  k  liking 


63  '^l^jc^O, 


EXERCISE  XXXIV. 

§  208.    SOUNDS  OF  b,  5,  m,  p,  BfiFORB  OBRTAIH 
VOWEL  SOUNDS. 

Before  the  digraphs  beginning  with  a 
broad  vowel,  and  also  before  ao\,  the  labials 
are  followed  by  a  w  sound. 

The  digraphs  in  question  are  ah 

§209.  EXAMPLES, 
m^ot  (mwael),  bald.  ptjil  (fwil),  blood. 

mAQji  (mwaer)  a  steward  puiTirieog  (fwiw'-5g),  a 
*rAOil.eATi  (fweeZ'-aun)  a  window 

i'^T^^*7^  F^^reos  (fwi8h'-0g),  a 

bAile  (bwar-$),  a  towa.  lark 
bAttine  (bwan'.g),  milk  mtaitionti  (mwir-iN),  a 

miiL 

t>4i^fnutt)  (^ec'-6r-mwirf),  Dermot,  now 
often  translated  by  Jeremiah  I  fHuiftd 
(Mwir'-c),  Mary  (the  Blessed  Virgin); 
tnstpe  (Mau/-^),  for  ordinary  Marys. 

§  21 1.  "DtA  "owic  !  t>^A  Ajuf  ITJotfe  x>tiiC — thlj  is  tht 
ordinary  saluUtionatGod  save  yoa  {liieraUy^  God  to  thee) 
God  save  yon  kindly  {literally,  God  and  Mary  to  thee) 
In  some  places  one  person  says,  "Oia  'f  miii|t«  T>tti?:,  and 
the  other  says,  in  answer,  O1  a  Y  muif  9  xjtsvc,  A*f  p^v^ts 
(St  Patrick). 

§  212.  ><Xi5  DAile  (eg  bwal'-*)  is  ofteo 
used  for  "  at  home." 

§  213.  Ac4  pAoite-dn  mO|\  DAn      An  AilU 
Aci^  coifice  Aguf  eofn.A  inf  ah  nnuiUonn. 
AcA  coifce  A5  fliAll,  -Aguf  puAif  f 6  eoffSA 
An  muitionn.    jTuAif  Hl-^ipe  fS^Al  6'r> 

*  Manster,  fweel-aun',  fwi»  dg',  fwish-fif';  in  Ulster, 
fAOilao^  (fweei'-og)  usually.  fwi«'-of ,  fwisb'-oir  roftiw 
•tf«os»nsh'.oc) 
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All  tJAinne  Af\  An  u^l^|\.    ^cS  an  D^ite  m6fK. 

x^c-<l  puil  A|\  An  tjpl-^p — puAip  fCAp  t)Af 
-Ac^  An  t)Ainnc   6p,  mtlif.  65  Aguf 

bAinne  milif .  ^  , 

§  214.  God  save  you,  Una!  God  save 
you  kindly,  Nora.  How  are  you?  I  am 
well.  1  An  eagle  and  a  seagull  are  on  the 
fort.  '-  There  is  a  large  eagle  going  up  into 
the  (inf  An)  sky.  The  horse  is  at  the 
mill.  There  is  no  water  at  the  mill. 
.  Dcrmot  and  Niall  are  in  Ireland  yet ; 
Peter  and  Thomas  are  in  America.  Niall 
is  not  bald  yet;  he  is  young,  and  he  is 
growing  yet  The  milk  is  fresh  (and) 
warm.  The  milk  is  wholesome.  An  eagle 
found  a  young  lark  on  the  cliff.  The  white 
seagull  is  not  in  the  land  ;  he  is  on  the 
water.    Mary  has  a  young  white  lamb 

EXERCISE    1  X  2:  V  . 

§  215.   OTBtStK  KX-AMPLfiLS. 

btsit«  (bwll'-«).  madDe&s,  mui-ncit  (mwin'-auJ),  th* 

irenzy.  aeck. 

btsitte  (bwi/-S),  a  blow.  61  (M).  verb^  drmk. 

(fwa/ -6),  watching  ppAiipin  (spwal'-peen).  » 

|rtJinnf<B05  (^wi»'-3h©g).  an  rambling  iabourer. 

ash  tree.  c^ick>,  ordsr.  ^ood  condU 

lag. 

mAt-otn,  in  the  mcrnii^^.  this  nioria!ici§ 
*5  watching. 

§2i6.  pttAiji  T)i^|AmuiT)  bulUe  c|\om  o 
Af^c,  i^S^r  cinn  pOp.    Acil  An  long 


*t^r  -An  Mz,  -Ac-d  An  muaionn  fe^n,  Aguf 
nil  I  'ocpeo  ;  nft  An  muiUorm  Ag  obAif^. 
Ac4  fpeAl  Ag  An  f  pAilpfn. 

§  217.  God  save  you,  Una;  warm  morn- 
ing. How  is  Mary?  She  died  this  avorn- 
iLig.  You  are  not  sick  ;  drink  the  milk  | 
the  milk  is  fresh  and  wholesome.  Head,  • 
foot,  neck,  heel,  eye.  Do  not  stay  at  the 
mill.  There  is  a  mil!  at  Granard,  and 
another  ffiill  at  Kildare,  There  is  a  large 
town  at  Kildare ;  the  town  Is  old 

EXERCISE  XXXVL 

§  218.  We  have  already  pointed  out  ( 
176)  that  all  the  consonants,  when  slender, 
have  a  y  sound  after  them.    This  sound 
(s  particularly  noticeable  after  the  labials 

f:,  m,  p,  followed  by  eo,  eoi  ;  iu,  lut.  ^ 

beo  (b-75),  alive,  live.  V^o^P  (^-y<5r),  the  Note.  ^ 

booi|i  (b-yOr),  beer.  pn  (f  ycw),  worthy, 

peoil  (f-yQl),  flesh,  mea«» 

1 219.  This  y  sonnd  U,  of  course,  but  a  rapid  pronundtt' 
tlon  of  the  e  of  eo,  or  1  of  ta.  In  Munoter,  also^  in  wo*  d^ 
like  fioTin  (£cwN),  fair-haired ;  bedtin  (boe-oaN',  b-yoaN}, 
pe^tt  (fee-ouL',  f-youL),  we  hare  an  almost  similar  soandi 
«nd  tven  in  Conoaught  good  speakers  pronounce  words 
like  be^n,  woman,  with  a  slight  trace  (t^ae-an')  of  th* 
sound  of  9.    Learners  can,  however,  prononnce  it  (ban) 

§  22a  Here  we  may  introduce  one  o*^ 
the  words  irregularly  pronounced—peAgr 
Jittle.    The  ^  is,  of  course,  broad,  like'gilr 
begun,  not  Kice  g  in  begin.    In  most  part* 
of  IreKr«d  be^g  is  pronounced  (beG) ; 
■ome  places  (b-yeG)  or  (b-yiiG). 
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§  221.  -puil  ^5up  peoa.  l)i\eAC: 
t>eo  pdf .  piMip  m6  Mrs  toeo  An  cff . 
l-Aoi,  pertij^,  Siuiji,  Sion-Ainn,  t)6inn.  Ac^^ 
An  v^oile^n       -out  6  6i|^inn  50  cifi  eite. 

4Xt%  t^anA.  Aca  pumnfeCg  ^5  f^f  Ag  ^1- 
cot:)>A|i.  Ac4  c^pAll  Ag  coD^p,  6\ 
An  uifge.  na  n<3|t^  md^i  p6f,  ac^  ff  beA^ 
§  222.  There  is  a  Hvc  trout  in  the  weli 
permot  has  not  a  field ;  he  has  a  cow;  she 
is  old,  and  she  has  not  milk.  3  An  eagle 
found  a  little  bird  on  the  ciiff.tf  The  seagull 
is  not  alive.XDermot  O'Connell  has  a  pretty 
Httle  boat.  C  The  iittle  boat  is  on  the  Lee 
The  Lee  is  in  Ireland,  f  Do  not  drink  (n^ 
^-61)  water;  drink  the  milk,  f  Niall  and 
Dermot  are  drinking  (aj  6l)  water  at  the 
well. 

  EXERCISE  XXXVn. 

S223.    THK  SOFTENED  OR  "  ASPIRATKD "  SOUNDl. 

We  have  now  spoken  of  the  sourida  of  iht  vowels  ir 
hi&h,  and  of  their  peculiar  sounds  in  the  Manster  an<j 
Ulster  dialects  ;  we  have  also  spoken  of  the  »ocnds  of  tha 
VMians  groups  of  vowcis.  We  have  treated  of  the  broad 
and  slender  sounds  of  consonants,  and  we  have  now  u 
speak  of  the  softened,  or,  as  they  are  generally  tcrmea. 
"aspirated,"  sounds  of  many  consonants.  We  have 
examples  of  this  softening  down  of  consonantal  sounds  In 
other  languages.  Thus,  from  the  L^dn  word  deliUra-r^ 
we  derived  the  French  delivtxr,  and  the  English  word 
dsHver,  where  the  b  of  the  Latin  is  softened  to  p.  Again, 
^e  Irish  words  bjiAt^iji  and  l^^ktAfs  correspond  to  tb* 
English  brother,  leaker,  hut  the  c  is  softened  in  sounc 
fais  is  denoted  by  the  mark  above  it,  c),  and  the  words 
pronounced  brau'-her,  /ah4,y. 

§  224.  This  softening  of  consonan; 
founds    is    nsuallv     ailed  aspiratiok 
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Aspiration  in  Irish,  therefore,  affects  con- 
sonants  only. 

§  225.  In  studying  "  aspiration  "  we  have 
10  ascertain  (i)  how  the  aspiration  of  a 
consonant  is  marked;  (2)  the  effect  oi 
aspiration  upon  the  sound  of  each  coo- 
'Sonant ;  (3)  when  aspiration  takes  pkce, 

§  226.  Aspiration  is  marked  usually  b> 
placing  a  dot  over  the  consonant  aspirated 
thus :  ft,  a,  «,  f .  s,  rti,  p.  t,  e..  The  aspira- 
tion ot  t,  n  is  not  usually  marked,  and 
learners  may  neglect  it  in  the  beginning. 

§  227.  Aspiration  is  sometimes  indicated  / 
by  placing  a  h  after  the  consonant  to  be  ) 
aspirated  ;  as,  m,  ch,  -oti,  etc.  1 

S  228.  We  have  now  to  see  what  are  the 
SOUHDS  of  the  aspirated  consonants. 

i  »29.  sooxDs  or  t.  n,  n,  aspihatsd. 

The  aspirated  sounds  of  i  and  n  ar© 
almost  like  the  sounds  of  the  English  1,  n. 
Xhe  aspirated  sound  of  p  is  almost  the 
same  as  that  of  p  slender.  As  these  sounds 
are  not  very  important,  they  may  be  pass«3 
over  lightly. 

<  330.  SOUNDS  OF  C  AND  r  ASPIHATBB. 

,jj^^^P'^^ted  c  {i.e..  t  or  ch)  is  pronounced 
'Ikt"?"^**^  r  i^e.,  t  or  rti)  is  pronounced 
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I  S^I.  WOKDft. 

CA*Ai  (kok'oa),  Cathal,  §  bA«U  An  -At*  (bwaT-t 

Cbarla*.  ah'^l),  B4?Jliiia. 

id  CUt^kit  (o   koh'-Al),  §t>Aae  AtACtiAt  (bwalU 

0  CahfH  afc'-*  *lee'^),  DuhMn, 
t  cAtAOtt*    (kob'.«ar),    •  I  5»  ^r^^       brauh).  <os 

chair.  ever. 

b6tAf  (W-hftT),  »  road  taACAti  (iah'-&n),  wiaa. 
t  Wicwtt    (b6h'-r«*o),    ft  broad. 

Uttltt  road.  mAt<  (»or),  as.  iliict 

t  MRnvtMr.  ko.li«»',  b6h-r«ea'.  ,    ^    x  - 

f  Literailj,  gwindson  of  Cathal,  town  of  tha  foc4 
town  oi  ^  ford  of  b<u-dies.  notU  jiid8;me»t 

$  23^,  No««.— CAtAt  Ifi  aa  oW  C«Uic  name,  hut  k 
modem  iim&n  It  has  oft#n  bean  traiii5lat«d  into  Cbarlw 
Ceaipar«  tJiAtwittfo  aad  Jwemiah  in  § 

W«  wm  mm  jenerally  b6tAt»  Instaad  al  f <^ 
h4rw«ver,  is  a  pure  Irish  word  and  is  found  lu 
Irish  maauscripts  written  before  the  English  cam  ta 
Ir^and.  [la  oeiamoa  usa^e  t^t>  is  the  poetic,  b&tAf 
tifte  odlo^ial  w«rd.  Compare  xiif  and  beifc-tw^l 
mof^  and  tha  asage  of  dale  (dell)  and  valley  In  Rnir- 
Esh!]' 

In  raaay  places  D^ao  Ma  ciiAt  U  shortixned  ta 
ta'i'  CttAt  (blah  Alee'-ah), 

1  333.  -Ac^  t»6ti^t^  CAtw  50  t)Aii©  Ac^a 

CAt.AOif  At!  ceine.  Aci.  'OiAfmui'o  O 
CXAt-Atl  tn  6itMtin  Anoif ,  nit  r6  ^5  "owt  S® 

§  234.  Do  not  leave  a  cb'  at  the  door : 
the  day  is  cold  and  soft.  I  am  not  going 
to  Balima;  I  am  going  to  Dublin,  and 

Cahai  O'Heili  is  going  with  me;  we  are  not 

fmng  yet,  as  (wAfi)  the  weather  is  cold 
lie  road  is  dry;  the  bor^e^n  is  not  dry.  ^ 
^  crooked  bor^n.^  'tliQ  road  is  not  bre^^.c. 


EXERCISE  XXXVIH. 

1 335.    f  IS  SOUNDKD  LIKl  H. 

The  possessive  adjectives  mo  (miS),  my  , 
•00  (dhu),  thy;  a  (a),  his,  cause  aspiration, 
mo  is  pronounced  like  mu  in  must,  t)o  likfi 
i/tu  in  ^Aus,  a  like  a  in  a/bn^. 

f  236.  Examples. 

no  ti|\  (mu  beer),  qiv  country 

«    tob^t^  (  „  hulV>ar),         J  well 

«    twtine  (      hoor^-fffe),       „  spinmng-wheei 

w  (  ,^  hen'-^\  „  fire 

vo  f  oVwf  (dhu  hCil'-as),       thy  light 

„  ftAmce  (  „    hLaQ«'./e),    „  health 

fttit  (  „    hoal),  „  eye 

.1  f^t  (  „    haul),  „  heel 

IS  fwtfce  (  ^    hoosh'-/$),     „  flail 

„  feATntt65  (  „    iMLm'  rSg),     „  shamrock 

§  237.  ^zA  mo  l^if  05.  T)1l  T>o  fe-inff.O?^; 
5l4^f  Anotf.  "oo  eif.    tl-d  cuip  -oo 

ctiip  fOT)  m6nA  Afi  mo  teine.  Dtl  mo  fuifce 
mf  An  f 5101)61.  jTuAip  m6  t)o  futfce  inf 
An  eof n-A  ^no^f.    ^  T16f\<i,  nA  f-^s  t>o  tip. 

§  238.  Leave  nay  light.  Do  not  stand  in 
my  light  I  am  not  in  your  (sa^  thy)  light  \ 
Cahal  is  in  your  light.  The  fire  is  hot  now. 
My  fire  is  not  hot.  My  eye  is  blind.  Never 
leave  your  country.  My  ship  is  going  tc 
Ballina.  Put  my  spinning  wheel  at  the 
wdl.  Do  not  put  my  bridle  00  the  mare, 
bridle  is  broken. 

EXERCISE  XXXIX. 
§  239.  S  Is  never  aspirated  except  at  the 
beginning  of  a  word,  and  even  then,  whe«3 
foUoweid  by  c,K.  to  w.  P.  ft  is  not  asoi rated 
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because  f,  i.e.,  k,  could  not  be  pronounced 
Dctore  t&ese  consonants  : — 

Thus:  mo  rs^^t,  mo  rS'obot,  mo  rS'^n. 

J  240.  C4in,5(thaun'.ig),ca»,«,<*»Wcow*, 
is  now  usually  spelled  C4nii5(haunig)  ;  a« 
t^miS  Sftdm^r  50  to^iiT^SnciT^e,  James 
came  to  Dublin,  ni  Ciitiig  p6r.  he  did 
not  come  yet. 

usually  spelled  ciis  (hug);  as.  c«s  C/i^.M 
rsiAn  T)0  tlt.iLL.  C^KlTgave  a  knife  to 
Niall  ;  nf  Cus  r6  c^pALL  ■00  IImU,  be  did 
not  give  a  horse  to  Niall. 

0  Cu^tAit   (6   thoo'-8,h-il,    •  thooh'-irA. 

O'TooIe. 
|ci«»t«  (floh),  a  prince. 
m^mt  (mofa),  good, 

iu  words  01  one  syllable  the  ending  .A^t 
ts  pronounced  ^-it  (o-eeh)  in  Connaught 
and  Ulster;  as,  m^xt  (mo-ech),  puic  (tlo 
eeh). 

§  243.  Ac4  CAtrtl  i«  6ifinn  oinoii'.  rUl 

Ac4  coifice  nriAit  mr  An  rS'ooOl  ^15  .Ape 
O  Cu^CaiU  Hi  cus  ^"  r.eAU  foUf  mor. 
wn.clf.  tlfi  rpi^n  A^Avn  ^noir;  puacy 
C^tAl  c^pAtt  Agup  r;«An  UAim. 

§  244.  My  knife  is  not  sharp.  My  story 
te  long  There  is  barley  in  my  (m  mo)  barn 
BOW.  There.ts  a  good  prince  in  the  country. 
The  prinee  fs  ^oing  to  Dublin.  Art  O'Toole 
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gave  a  blow  to  Niall  O'Neill.  The  young 
prince  did  not  come  yet  to  Erin,  he  is  in  the 
•nther  country  yet. 


<345.  P  A8M*AT»D  (l.^.,  p  or  ph)  PKONOUNCBD 
LIKB  F. 

5246.  SXAMPLB«. 

mo  pocA  (ma  f5k'-5)  my  pocieei 
„  pi'opA  (  „  feep'.a)  „  pipe 
„  fOAi'ftc   (fan-irk)     „  field 

§  347-  Tbe  pftTticie  a  (li)  ased  before  the  nommatWc  at 
address,  e&uses  asniration.  a<s 


4  f^i-o|VAt^  |&  f ftudli:'«rig)  o  Patrick  I 
A  kesmwr  f& faaees'-isb)  o  Jasaest 

Notice  how  the  names  pe-A-OAf,  p6v 
W^muf ,  are  spelled  differently,  peAXJAMV 
p6il,  S^Amaif  J  when  the  nominative  of  ad- 
dress is  used< 

ti^of  (hees),  below,  down 
CtJAf  (hop*-S«),  above,  up 
uybAC  (thftb-ok'),  tobacoa 

I  t^S.  Notiea  tha  ditbraoott  between  pof ,  dowawftrda, 
and  tioft  brfow ;  ftiAf ,  upwards,  t«Af ,  above. 

Wttn^e  ^uiCj  A  S«4.mtiir.    Cionnuf  Acil  ? 

m  T)0  |:)6CA,  Cutf  An  rgiUinj;  m  "OO  p6cA. 
tcA  C©nn  65,  Agur  plopA  Aguf  cobAC 
Ai^a.    na  pi^if^c      pA-otiAig.     Acl  cotoAf. 

COl»Ati>  tif  t-dims  An  cApAlt  Tio'n  cobAfi 
ri'lf ,    aXcA  Cann  tl€>f  Ag  An  f  Aite. 

I  350.  Thar©  \^  a  bi^  hole  in  my  pocket. 


EXERCISE  XL. 


jAtfi       fadh'-ir)  o  Feter  1 
(^  m)      o  Paul ! 


I? 

^  Do  ^ot  put  my  pipe  in  yom  pocket.^  Niall 
hMs  a  pipe,  he  has  not  tobacco.  ^  Conn  hai 
tobacco,  he  ha^  not  a  pipe*  I  Do  not  put 
tobacco  in  your  pipe  yet,  your  pipe  is  not 
ciean  6  My  pocket  is  full.  7  James,  yo» 
aave  a  horse  and  a  mare.  9  Peter  bjis  a 
pasture  field.  ?  My  pasture  field  is  green  f 
Four  field  is  dee-./ o Put  your  mare  into  my 
pasture  field,  there  is  no  water  in  youjr 
weU.M  Peter  gave  a  pound  to  NialL  ,Th« 
aorte  i§  up  at  the  well. 

f  251.  When  rnc,  my,  or  t)o,  thy,  i»  foi- 
sowed  by  a  noun  beginning  with  a  vowel 
tac  o  of  mo  or  "oo  is  omitted,  as 

fTf'AfAt  (mos'^I),  my 
m  UAti  (moolto),  my  iamto 
xj'iminc  thy  play. 
.   m'iBt(tiji  (m?ar'-Laur\  my  flocw. 
i»'o|^"o6^^,  thy  thiamb' 
"©'aic  (ahaaO,  thy  pUcft. 

tf  A^tufn  (thrau'H*ecn).  <*fim4«i,  or  bUdu  o4  tfrmca. 
ce4fc|ic,  right. 

«k!«*-?i  «P<>i^  languafo  thi«  t>'  for  ,90  Is  oft«» 

jtoJtnged  to  c  feftfore  vowels  or  ^,  M^'AWAfw  (dfeon'  Jtai) 
5L'!^').  "  """"  (tW-««),  er  •vei.  f.n.i 

§  a53-       t)tt  (er  bih,  er  beeb)  ie  life,  ai 

MI,  #5^0%  mil*  Om!.  m^^im :  as  ^^a  xmm^ 
\  AS  ^n  -©ofuitr,  there  b  »iot  a.  pcrioe  at 
ail  (any  person,  there  sjs  no  one)  at  the  dew. 
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%>'rmtf^c  (dim  Art)  oe^t^c.     t1!  Cug  c^Cf^ 

CfiATin  A^l  bit  AS  f-Af  AS  All  COlDi^f .    till  tH.cwi 

i[f  bit  AgAfn,  Ac^  uifse  go  leof  A^Am. 
Acil  Af^n  AgAm,  nit  im  Af  bit  Af  An  AfiAn. 
Ac4  An  b<5tA|t  sUdn,  le^tAn  :  nit  CfUitnfn 
AS  irikf  Af  -An  |\6-o  Anoif , 

§  ^25.  I  am  not  going  to  Dublin,  you  are 
going  to  Dublin  in  my  place,  Patrick.  ^Mj 
bread  is  fresh  (and)  wholesome  :  your  bread 
its  dry.  Z  Your  butter  is  not  sweet.  ^  Youlf 
little  lanib  did  not  come  to  the  door  yet. 
My  wool  is  cheap.  There  is  no  butter  at 
all  on  my  bread.  -''Do  not  put  any  Sfe.it  in. 
the  bread.  ^  Fresh  butter,  salt  butter. 


§  257.  Thus^uit  is  pronounced  (il).  Tii-e 
word  which  until  now  we  have  spelled  nil 
am  not,  art  not,  is  not,  arc  not,  is  really  this 
sKoftened  form  of  qf  fml  (mi  il),  and  this 
is  the  form  we  shall  use  henceforth. 

§  258,  pui^jf,  got,  found  ;  fu^if  m« 
CApAtt,  1  got  a  horse. 

Tlf  ^Aif  (nee  oo'ir).  did  not  get,  n!  fuASfi 
m6  rs^ttir.s,  I  did  not  get  a  shilling. 

So  also  ni  f  aca  (wee  ok'^)  did  not  see, 
as  ni  ITACA  S6Antur  ped'OAft,  James  did  not 
see  Peter.  lu  Munster,  the  forms  peACA, 
freACA  (faK'-a,  aK'-S.)  are  u^ed. 

§  239.  til  ^it  fsittin,^  AS  peAXJAj^y  n« 
HuA'i^i        rpttins  6  t1iw5itu     Hi  tACA  Atf? 


EXERCISE  XIAl. 
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tspsM.  AT)  cot>Aft ,  fH  fACA  pnn  ah  CAp^^ 
AS  t>«l  fttAf  Wt?  cobA|\.  nf  fttii  "Oiwipmuf^ 
obAif)  tnr  An  t^An^,  A^of  nf  ^^c^ 
inf  ATI  f^6x>.    r)Vi  i^ftALc  Af  b^e  mr  AH 
rp^if  ^noif.  tlf  ^it  mo  iDfopA  m  mo  p6cA, 
mo  ^iopA  A5AC,  A  S^Amuif.     tlf  fAcJ 

I  260.  I  did  not  see  a  ship  or  a  boat  ot 
the  water.  Niall  did  not  see  the  seagull  in 
the  8ky.  Cathal  is  not  on  the  island— 
Derraot  did  aot  see  Cathal  on  the  island. 
I  did  not  see  the  man  working.  I  got  c 
•hilling  from  Art,  I  did  not  get  a  poua{ 
from  Art,  I  got  a  pound  from  Niall,  and  the 
pound  and  the  shilling  are  in  my  pocket 
mw.    Nora  is  not  below  at  the  well ;  eb« 

t!tb«vj?  OI3  the  cUE. 


INDEX. 


— ♦ — 

Tb«  number  afier  each  word  refers  to  the  section  (§)  is 
*rhkrh  tbs  word,  with  its  pronunciation  and  meaning,  it 
tot  given.  For  facility  of  reference  the  words  are 
(p-oopcd  iato  (i)  prepositions  and  prononns  ;  (2)  proper 
««mes;  (3)  family  names  ;  (4)  ftdjectivcs  ;  (5)  verbs  ;  (6) 
ixMssij  J  (7)  adverbs,  conjunctions,  particles,  &c. ;  (8)  the 

^tiA)  hi. 


I.    PltlCPOSITIONS  AND 
PlONOUNS. 
35 

At^,  (ffCen  profumncod  a',  61 
Atr;,  /#r  A5,  61 
A 15,  to,  towards,  6a 
»54im,  at  me,  iSi 
*t;ac,  at  thee,  you,  !@i 
«.(i;er  at  him,  iS; 
Atci,  at  her,  181 
*S*^r?n,  at  us,  181 
.ACA,  ait  them,  i8r 

vsrhal  nouns ^  61 
*f  p  on,  upon,  39 

to,  towards,  63 
^'Si  to,  towards,  6a 

00,  thy,  yoor 

to,  62 
Wn,  to  thc»  68 

10  ti-jee,  for  thee 
50,  to  (a  psUccX  J  54 
( pf  efix^s  h  te  V9wai§) 

50  T>C{,  62 

^X^f  hetweea,  146 
m,  in,  1x5 
mf,  A«,  in  rbc,  ra6 
with,  113 
(^prefixes  h  /tf  voweH), 
Uom,  with  ae,  151 
iftAC,  with  thee,  133 
lei-f,  with  biTia,  m 


m*  for  mo 
mo,  my 
m6,  I,  me,  zi 
d»  from,  62 

from  the,  69 
r^,  He,  35 
P#  she,  35 
finti,  we,  87 
f tAT),  they,  92 
x:  or  "c'  for  vto 
Ctt,  thou,  you,  21,  3© 
tiAivn,  from  me 

II.  Proper  Namrs. 
Afx:,  Art,  Arthur,  21 
-AmeittiocA,  America,  145 
illAiU  AW  iLi^,  BaUiaii),  2^4 
bAile  4XcA  CtiAt,  Dublki, 

t)6stiT»,  Boyne,  166 
t>tiiAiti,  Brian, Bernard,  166 
Ca^aI,  Cahal,  Charles,  231 
CiVl-'OAjiA,  Kildarc,  84 
Conn,  Con,  CoraeHns,  52 
'DtAftmum,  Dermot,  210 
•Ooit^e,  Derry,  133 
^r^nn,  Erin,  Ireland,  III 
eoi«,  John,  161 
peoiti,  the  Nore 
ptAwn,  Flann,  112 
^t^-AtiAftJ,  Gra^ard,  56 
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tD^xse,  Mary,  I46 
mnifie,  Mary,  210 
nt^tt,  Niall,  92 
n6|tA,  Noi^,  85 
OiteAn       New  Island 

(America),  147 
peAT)A|i,  Peter,  133 
pot,  Paul 

HO|--ComAin,  Roscom- 

nion,  166. 
ySeon,  John 
Seoinin,  little  John,  j6i 
Seoitvfe,  Georgfe,  205 
SeAnnif,  James,  121 
SioriAirjn,  Shannon,  166 
Sitii|t,  Suir,  J 66 
Ctob|itJiT)  -^nAnn,  Tippe- 

rary,  i66 
Comif,  Thomas,  71 
CuAim,  Tuam,  i66 
UitttAtn,  William,  146 
tflriA,  Una,  Winifred,  i 

III.  Family  Namrs. 
mAceoin,  MacKcon, 

O  h>^pz4.j^A^in,  O'Hartigftjs 
IIS 

O  bpiAm,  O'Brian,  x66 
O  C^tAil,  O'Cahjil,  231 
0  CotiAitl,  O'Corinell, 
O  Cmnn,  Q'Qusna,  177 
O  rt-AnnAsAiri.  OFlanagan 
112 

O  ptoHm,  OTlytin 

O  ni^ttt,  CRyan^  166 
1>  CuACAii,  d*Tooic,  242 

IV,,  AD>a£CTIVKS.  ' 
Attfltijin,  beautiful,  ^3,6 
^ofic^,  aged,  lay 

little,  2m 


beo,  alive,  living,  aii8 
bir»fi,  sweet  af  soand,  78,  ^ 

soft,  35 
c^m,  crooked,  84 
citjifi,  calm,  qiiit?t,  161 
CfifoiiA,  prudent,  18^ 
T>Ati;biind,  7S,  80  ' 
x»AO|i,  dear,  127 
■oeAf,  pretty,  138 
Tjonn,    brown,  brown- 
haired,  78,  80 
eite,  other,  138 

long:,  tall,  35 
piAt,  generous,  92 
fionn,  fair,  fair-haired,  157 
p'ojt,  true,  189 
pu,  worth,  worthy,  218 
follAiti,  sound,  healthy, 

wholesome,  108 
f«A|t,  cold,  92 
5Ann,  scarce,  84 
jBAl,  bright,  133 
J  S^A^y  sharp, 

hwftajr,  pleawLoi ,  201 
SttifiB,  salty,  197 
^^Sj  weak,  56 
Un,  foil,  52 
tAmtfi,  strong,  iq8 
j   le^tAfj,  wide,  231 
lorn,  bare,  177 

gCKKi,  242 
WAll,  slow,  7S,  80 
«w-AOl,  fciald,  209 
Wittfj  sweet,  52 
Jn?t7tc,  often,  50 
mdft,  ijreat,  big,  large, 

otc,  bad,  5c 

re4T>/oid,  133 
flAn,  well,  hestlthy,  59 
CAt**,  soft,  damp,  157 
ce,  hot,  wana,  35 
r;in«w.  skk,  84 


V.  YSKM. 

•»1«rtr«.  brokem,  11 1 

&Miti:«,  kist,  177 
<^n«  laraect,  177 
-H^i^,  iMiiove.  189 

pirt.  place,  Mod,  177 

^11,  dpM,  Akoi, 

closed,  skat,  56 

fis,  le»ve,  35 
^fi.wait,  stay,  31 
fOfSAtt,  open,  14a 
pMkt^,  found,  j^ot,  161 
f«M^t|i  hlf,  died,  id6 
i;Uc,  UAe,  XS4 

V«idMt,  follow,  133 
fill,  121 

eiitt,  destroy,  78,  80 
mot,  prskiise,  ^ 

drii^,  2x5 
reAf ,  iftaad,  133 

came,  240 
CAf,  come,  132 
^45,  lift,  imise,  96. 

VI.  NevBis 

the  air,  127 
mlt,  cliff,  157 
Mfiftii,  wefttiier,  157 

4fl^  time,  78,  8e 
Aot,  UiMi,  127 
AfMA,  bteAd.  71 
4|rDAfi.  A  keftcht,  M!l«  87 
7^ 

— ^^^^^  It^ 


bicf ,  dAAtb,  x66 
bAite,  town,  2^09 
A^  bAsie,  at  home,  azs 
bATtme,  miilc  209 
be^n,  wonftn,  1 33 
beoift,  beer,  218 
biAl,  snoDth,  203 
biAf ,  tasta,  5c 
b4,  cow,  2c 
bof ,  palm  oi  haod,  ai 
b4tAf,  road,  jsji 
b4itf(ti,  little  road,  331 
bfi^f^n,  salmon,  ?o 
b|t&t,   jadg^ment ;  |^ 

bfti&t,  for  ever,  231 
bt^e^c,  tro«t»  1S4 
bt«65,  »h<5e,  35 
b««i«,  maduess,  214 
battle,  a  blow,  213 
cAibin.  caubeen,  lol 
CAiKn,  girl,  X77 
cAtf  e,  cheese,  i  St  i 
eAtfteAYi,  castle,  17^, 
CAO|tA«  sheep,  177 
CAp^tl,  horse,  52 
cAfibA-o,  coach,  157 
eAft|tAi5,  rock,  142 
CAf  AD,  path,  70 
CAf  4ft,  hammer,  96 
CArAoijt,  ac^air,  23! 
eeAnrt,  head,  157 
ceAfc,  hdsn,  184 
c^f^c,  right,  251 
ceol,  music,  96 
c4a*o,  a  handrcd,  x  ai 
c4At>  m{\^  f  Alice,  !»• 
ciaVL,  sense,  189 
cilUn,  little  charcbi.  ^ 
ctnti,  7S 

co^tl,  wood,  177 
cmf«,  crime,  177 
ooifce,  oats,  177 
®6»fce,  coach,  137 
oo^t««  a  crown, 
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COf,  fool,  M 

coat,  39 
tffVMin,  tree,  7S,  So 
ofi4Lfin,  mwet  of  ship,  96 
cp^,  clay,  189 
CT*^of,  belt,  189 
efdifcirt,  a  pitcher,  loti 
5w,  f-;rey hound,  21 
c«4^n,  harbour,  9a 
cutfte,  reio,  177 

poem,  87 
X>«A,  God,  92 
"OiA  ^Qtt:,  God  save  job  I 
162 

TyiA  linii,  God  bless  us! 

162 

oop<3kf ,  door,  29 
VfieoiUr,,  a  wrea,  161 
«|i«reo5,  brier,  96 
wine,  a  person,  143 
T)«n,  fort,  35 
»0|tn4v,  bailey,  96 
dAti,  bird,  127 
fitlce,  welcome,  106 
fAijie,  walcbing,  115 
f"iV,  hedge,  29 
fAltA,  wall,  251 
^<«.oit«i^n,  seag^n 
,  growing,  62 
man,  153 
reoa,  fiesb,  meat,  aiS 
F^^p,  grass,  121 
pon,  wine,  221 

rl-Ait.  priace,  243 
z',^^  sod,  108 
^otjw.  air  of  soisg,  «4 

blood,  20$ 
irtii«ineo5,  window,  209 
fwmnf eog,  a«li- tjr®e,  313 
f««feo5,  lark,  209 
HiAf,  a  lock.  39 
SieAnn,  g^ten,  valley,  201 
gitsfs,  knee,  21 
SOtiOff  appetite,  »gfy  f 


I  STtt^w.  sua,  joi 

!  ^s^tpcn'n,  a  little  field.  1^ 

I  ^u^l,  coal,  9a 

;  ♦'^rS'^^T'^.  fisbersaan,  119^ 
ws,  Duttar,  7^,  80 
tfiwiic.  piaymg,  61 
teiMMMtt,  aniril,  ^ 
tot^ft,  an  eagl?!.  ir^ 
iomAXfm,  a  ridfe,  159 
tomApcAt  too  tamck]  1 
U,  day,  53 
iAtf^  mare,  xix 
Uott.  enough,  ffi 

a  pool.  $4 
lion,  flax^  lai 
ttof,  a  fort,  1J55 
ticitt,  a  letter.  x4i 

tot)5,  ahip,  ®7 

mAc,  9to«,  184 

iriAc  Ui-Mx^  xfi6 

«*Ait>e,  stick,  315 

laAmtn,  morning,  3:5 

mit4,  a  bag,  39 

wiAOfi,  a  steiwurd,  so^ 

«J>tte,  a  thousanad.  naJ 

moitt,  delay,  157 

m6ifi,  tarf,  108 

mdft-dti,  mach,  m&Dy,  7* 

iwttc,  pig,  184 

mtit  Uonn,  mill,  209 

muineAt,  neck«  sij; 

obAi|t,  work,  143 

©steAtn,  island, 

ot^nn,  wool, 

671,  gold.  87 

0|ix>65,  tbumh.  74 

l»A}ftc.  a  pasture  hdd,  s% 

pAtfoe,  cbild^  10^ 

pmpA,  pipe 

pocA,  pocket 

pott,  a  hole,  pooi,  78,  a;* 

p»nr,  pouxm, 

«#-#.ir.,  a  afcaw,  a© 
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a  road.  87 
j-Ac,  tMk,  184 
fhl9,  salt  watar,  saa.  ixi 
fit,  heel,  ai 
fAUAtin«  iiak,  X97 

r«Amt^5^  shamrock,  133 
feAftc,  love,  184 
r«Af,  seat,  bench,  177 
p^ot,  Mil.  96 
fS^At,  news,  sitory,  itj 
f^Afi,  knife,  9s 

rs^^^<>U  ban,  146 
pec,  frcMst,  15a 
f{ot>A,  silk.  lai 
fiojpA,  shop,  152,  153 
ftAw  leAC,  good-bye,  137 
fUkinze,  health,  10^  * 

chin.  204 
rotdf » light,  52 
fpAilpiT),  laboarer,  213 
fpdt^An,  parse,  184 
fpeAl,  scythe,  204 

rp^'^  sky.  ^<^ 

pftAro,  street,  iii 
fftiAii,  bridle,  204 
ff6n,  nose.  21 
pcdl,  a  stooi,  33 
nail,  eye,  11 1 
pyim,  heed,  137 
f*«ifce,  dail,  in 
cetne,  &re,  13.S 
dfi  land,  country,  33 
cobAc.  tobacco,  71 
cob  Aft,  well,  29 
c^uo,  order,  216 
?o)|(ne,  spinning  -  wheel, 

XII. 

rai^fe,  vearinetn,  sios 


vAffi,  laimb,  ta 

•ifge,  wtttar,  138 

ti^U|i,  fk>or,  70 

VII.  Arvxass,  Comjitm- 

noMs,  Particlba. 
A,  MMi  8rIm  midrtstmg 

pwum^  163 
A5«r,  and,  ai 

Anotr,  Bcm,  14S 
A^efit),  ovar,  59 
bit :  A|t  bit,  at  all,  apjj: 
ctofintif ,  how,  189 
pdf,  yet.  stiU,  35 
50  t^eofi,  enough,  97 
mAf,  ast  sinoe,  231 

not,  52 
«i,  nor, 

fiA  t)AC  teif,  137 
ti(,  not 
^n6,  or.  Sg 
pof,  down,  dowswaa^ 

X2I 

piAf ,  ep,  opwards,  9a 
Mof .  below,  347 
tuAf ,  above,  247 

VIII.  Thx  Vxm 

TO  BS.** 

AcA«  am,  art,  is,  ar«,  ^ 
Acl,  tbera  ia,  thm  an,  jft 
ACA  e  .  .  AS,  have,  180 
ACA  ,  .  .  Af,  wear  fa  gaar- 

meatX  40 
H  be,  86 
HI  ptitt,  59 

ml.  am  sot,  la  not,  «ia^ 

'CA,  m  4Xk 

'ICAOC  —  4S^ 
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PREFACE. 


The  rapid  sale  of  Part  I.  of  these  lessons  is  another 
proof  of  the  fact  that  there  are  thousands  of  Irish 
people  who  are  not  ashamed  of  their  native  language, 
and  who  do  not  confine  themselves  to  useless  laments 
over  its  neglected  state,  but  are  prepared  to  do  some- 
thing to  encourage  its  study  and  use.  Even  at  present 
the  number  of  real  students  of  Gaelic  is  ten  times 
what  it  was  only  two  years  ago,  and  a  continued 
increase  for  another  short  time  would  make  it  pos- 
sible to  publish,  without  pecuniary  loss,  useful  and 
attractive  Irish  books,  and,  by  degrees,  the  best  of 
the  old  Gaelic  literature. 

To  those  who  have  brought  the  lessons  to  the 
notice  of  their  friends,  I  return  my  best  thanks.  A 
great  deal  could  be  done  if  National  teachers, 
managers  of  schools,  journalists,  and  others  of  local 
influence,  were  made  aware  how  easy  it  is  now  to 
acquire  a  good  knowledge  of  the  language.  At 
present  people  have  to  be  induced  to  learn,  and 
pressed  very  hard  to  teach,  the  language  whose 
decay  they  profess  to  deplore.  Even  under  the 
present  rules  of  the  National  Schools,  teachers  can 
do  a  great  deal  for  the  language,  with  very  little 
trouble  to  themselves  and  with  substantial  pecun- 
iary rewards. 

During  the  past  year  several  classes,  both  large 
and  small,  have  been  organized  in  various  parts  of 
Ireland,  and  in  America  the  Gaehc  Societies  have 
set  to  work  with  renewed  energy  in  many  of  the 
chief  cities. 
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I  cannot  omit  mention  of  an  event  of  such  impor- 
tance to  the  Irish  language  as  the  estabUshment  this 
year  of  a  Celtic  chair  in  the  Catholic  University  of 
Washington,  and  its  endowment  by  the  generosity 
of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians. 

I  am  particularly  indebted  to  my  friends,  Mr. 
James  Cogan  and  Mr.  John  MacNeill,  of  the  Gaelic 
League,  for  their  kindness  in  correcting  the  proofs 
and  drawing  up  the  index  of  these  lessons  during 
my  absence  in  America. 

Notes  and  Queries  regarding  the  lessons  should  be 
sent  to  the  Gaelic  Journal,  published  by  the  Gaelic 
League,  College  Green,  Dublin. 

EUGENE  O'GROWNEY. 

San  Francisco,  California,  U.S.A. 
Ld  na  feile  Brighde,  1895. 


SIMPLE  LESSONS  IN  IRISH. 


PHONETIC  KEY. 


I.  THE  VOWELS. 


In  ike  Key-wovds, 

Are  to  he 

In  the  English, 

ike 

letters: 

sounded  like 

words 

1. 

aa 

a 

half  ;  calf 

2. 

ae 

ae 

gaelic 

3. 

ee 

ee 

feel ;  see 

4. 

au 

au 

naught ; 

taught 

5. 

6 

o 

note  ;  coke 

6. 

00 

oo  (long) 

tool ;  room 

7. 

a 

a 

bat ;  that 

8. 

e 

e 

let;  bell 

9. 

i 

i 

hit ;  fill 

10. 

0 

o 

knot  ;  clock 

11. 

u 

u 

up  ;  us 

12. 

u 

oo  (short) 

hood  ;  took 

(same  sound  as 

u  in  f  uU) 

It  is  useful  to  note  that  the  sound  (No.  6)  of  oo  in 
poor  is  the  same  as  the  sound  of  it  in  rule;  while  the 
sound  (No.  11)  of  M  in  up,  us,  is  the  same  as  that  of  o 
in  son,  done.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  same  num- 
bers are  attached  to  the  same  sounds  in  both  tables. 

II.  THE  OBSCURE  VOWEL-SOUND.     THE  SYMBOLS 

a  and  e. 

There  is  in  Irish,  as  in  English,  a  vowel-sound 
usually  termed  "  obscure."  In  the  word  "  tolerable 

B 
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the  a  is  pronounced  so  indistinctly  that  from  the 
mere  pronunciation  one  could  not  tell  what  is  the 
vowel  in  the  syllable.  The  symbols  a  and  e  will  be 
used  to  denote  this  obscure  vowel-sound.  The  use  of 
two  symbols  for  the  obscure  vowel-sound  will  be 
found  to  have  advantages.  The  student  should, 
therefore,  remember  that  the  symbols  a  and  e  re- 
present one  obscure  vowel-sound,  and  are  77a/  to  be 
sounded  as  "a  '  and  "e"  in  the  table  of  vowels  above. 
Thus,  when  the  Irish  for  "a  well,"  cobAn  is  said  to  be 
pronounced  "thubar,"  the  last  syllable  is  not  to  be 
pronounced  "ar,"  but  the  Avord  is  to  be  sounded  as 
any  of  the  words,  "thubbar,  thubber,  thubbur," 
would  be  in  English. 

III.  THE  DIPTHONGS. 


In  the  Key-words,  Are  to  he  In  the  English 

the  letters  sounded  like  words 
ei  ei  height 

ou  ou  mouth 

oi  oi  boil 

ew  ew  few 


IV.  THE  CONSONANTS. 

The  consonants  used  in  representing  the 
pronunciation  of  Irish  words  will  be  sounded 
thus  : — 

b,  f,  m,  p,  V,  w,  y,  as  in  English. 
h,  as  in  English,  except  in  dh,  th,  ck,  sh. 
k,  1,  n,  r,  as  in  English.    But  additional 
signs  are  needed,  as  explained  below, 
g,  as  in  English.,  go,  give,  never  soft  as  in 
gin. 

ng,  as  in  English,  song,  sing,  never  soft  as  in 
singe. 


dh 

like 

th 

in 

thy 

d 

if 

d 

>  ) 

dniy 

th 

>} 

th 

>  > 

thigh 

t 

i  > 

t 

y  y 

z^une 

r 

}  > 

r 

y  y 

run 
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y  (no  sound  exactly  similar 

in  English  :  see  note), 
s  like  s       in    so,  alas 

sh  „  sh  shall,  lash 

^  1  look,  lamb 

L  thick  sound  not  in  English 

I  1  valiant 

^  n  noon 

N  thick  sound  not  in  English 

n  new 
NG  ng  in  long-er 

k  k  liking    "|  m 

K  k  looking  ^ 

f  g  begin     r  |; 

g  begun    J  ^ 

CH  gh  OXoughiin 

r  guttural  sound  not  in  English 

^yj  Z5  m  Connaught  like  w 
\  Munster  v 

y  /  w  m  Connaught  like  v 
\  silent  in  Munster 

The  above  table  is  explained  in  the  course  of  the 
lessons  ;  but  we  may  here  note  that  s  is  never  pro- 
nounced Hke  z,  and  that  beginners  may  pronounce 
NG  y,  r,  like  N,  G  and  r. 


SIMPLE  LESSONS  IN  IRISH 

PART  II. 

 :o:  

EXEFCISE  XLIII.     3^1,  ^ 

§  261.      p  AFTER  VOWELS. 

When  p  follows  moj  Xfo,  the  o  is  omitted 
as, 

i-n'peun  (maer),  my  grass  ; 
m'pon  (meen),  my  wine  ; 
m'feAn  (mar),  my  man,  husband  ; 
m'f^tiit  (mwil),  my  blood  ; 
tn'peoit  (m-yol),  my  flesh  ; 
•o'ptiinneos  (dhi^-og),  thy  window. 

§  262.  pe^n  and  be^n,  besides  meaning 
''man"  and  ''woman,"  are  used  for  "hus- 
band "  and  "  wife." 

§  263.  Instead  of  teun-A  (/aen'a),  mea- 
dow, the  word  tn6in|?etiR  (mo/z'aer),  literally 
bog-grass,  is  often  used. 

§  264.  xXjzA  |:etm  cinitn  ins  sgiobot, 
AUA  in'peim  im  ins  An  moinpent?  pqs.  Hi 
tAini5  m'freAR  o'n  Oite-An  tin  pos.  tu^  ni4 
-An  pi  on  "oo  tliAtt,  A^us  tug  tn'-jpe-An  An 
speAt  T)o'n  -ouine  eite.  tli  frtiit  An  pen  ins 
An  si  op  A.  til  fACA  me  •o'pion  (<ieen)  in 
A1C  AK  bit.  Acs  x>o  suisce  sios  ins  An 
Ss;iob6t. 

§  265.  Nora,  your  husband  is  not  in  the 
meadow  now^,-  he  and  my  husband  are  at 
the  well,  drinking  water.  My  husband  has 
a  big,  young  horse  ;  he  got  the  horse  in  the 
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meadow.  The  man  came  to  the  meadow; 
he  did  not  find  any  person  (t)iime  An  bic)  in 
the  meadow.  I  did  not  see  your  husband, 
I  did  not  see  your  husband  anjwhere.  I 
did  not  see  your  scythe  up  in  the  meadow. 


§   266.     ASPIRATED   SOUNDS   OF  b  AND  TTl. 

The  aspirated  sounds  of  b  and  m  are 
practically  the  same. 

§  267.  b  and  iti  aspirated  {i.e.,  b  or  bb, 
rh  or  111b)  are  pronounced  as  follows  : — 

When  SLENDER  (that  is,  next  e  or  i) 
the}^  are  pronounced  like  v. 

When  FINAL  (at  the  end  of  a  word) 
they  are  also  pronounced  like  v. 

In  other  cases  they  are  pronounced 
like  w. 

Examples  and  notes  on  local  peculiar- 
ities will  now  be  given. 


*A>Aib  (og'-av),  at  ye,     ;5Aitlim  (Ga/'-iv),Galway 


§  269.  t)!  is  the  past  tense  of  aca;  as, 
AZA  se  he  is  young;  bi  se  05,  he  was 
young. 

§  270.  K^ib  (rev),  was,  were.  Note  (1) 
that  KA^V)  is  pronounced  irregularly,  not 
(rav),  see  §  132,  but  (rev).  The  reason  is 
that  it  was  formerly  spelled  noib,  which 
would  be  pronounced  (rev).     (2)  R^ib  is 


EXERCISE  XLIV. 


§  268.  WORDS. 


Lib  (liv),  with  ye 
sib  (shiv),  you,  ye 
tTmi  (Hiz),  with  us 


Munster,  og>iv ' . 
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never  used  except  after  such  particles  as 
ru^,  hot,  as,  ni  HaMO  -au  bA^o  An  An  ms^e,  the 
boat  was  not  on  the  water;  or  au,  used  in 
asking  questions,  as,  An  nA^t)  An  cap  Alt  a^ 
An  -oon^s  ?  was  the  horse  at  the  door  ? 

§  271.  In  answering  questions  in  Irish 
no  words  like  ''y^^"  and  ''no,"  are  used; 
as, 

'  liSn  nAib  YiouA  a-^  An  zobAn  ?  X)u 

Was  Nora  at  the  well  ?  (She)  was,  ie,, 
Yes. 

An  MA]X)  CAtAt  t)iit  50  jAittitri  ?  Hi 
nA^X). 

Was  Caha]  going  to  Galway  ?  (He)  was 
not,  i.e.,  No. 

§  272.    OTHER  EXAMPLES. 

A  X)eAn  (a  van),  his  wife  ;  a  X)neAc  (a 
rrak),  his  trout  ;  ^  ttiic  (a  vik),  o  son  ! 

§  273.  T\a  -fA^  x>o  X)neAC        An  X)onAs. 
An   KAit!)   CAtAt  UX)   A^   x>ut  50   '^A^tt^m  ? 
t)i,  vX^us  pu^iR  se  CAP  Ait  An  An  nox),  a^us 
se  50  5'<^il'l'^^  ^^^^^^   (with  us).  X)^ 
Anz  cinn,  a-^us   1pv^A^n  se  b^s.      An  nA^X) 

CAP  Alt    A^A^\J  ?       Hi    -RAlV),    t)1    bo    A^US  ASAt 

A^sTinn.     AzA  -pmnneo^  tCACAn  An  An  X)un. 

§•  274.  We  are  not  going  down  to  Galway, 
ye  are  going  up  to  Granard.  We  have  a 
horse,  ye  have  a  coach.  Had  ye  a  scythe 
in  the  meadow  ?  W^as  the  horse  working 
in  the  meadow  ?  Dermot  was  not  working 
with  us  down  in  the  meadow.    Had  Nora 
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a  lamb  ?  No,  she  had  a  sheep.  Had  Art 
a  horse  ?  Yes,  and  he  had  a  coach.  My 
window  was  clean,  thy  window  was  not 
clean.  There  was  no  window  at  all  ir  the 
fort. 

EXERCISE  XLV. 

§  275.  In  Munster  b  and  m  at  the  end  of  the  first 
syllable  of  words,  are  sometimes  silent.  The  previous 
vowel  is  then  legthened  to  make  compensation. 

Munster. 

■oenriin  (t^ev'-in)  {dei-i\v)  (jLy 

T)eiTrieAs  (^^ev'-as)  (^ei'-a's) 

Sviibne  (siv'-wS)  {see'-n&)' 

cmbe  (Kiv'-6)  (Kee^-d)  pr: 

cuirrino  (Kiv'-we)  (Keeri<'-6)  ^ 

-ovubo  (dhiv'-e)  (dhee'-e)  b 

eiblin  (ev'-leen)  (ei'-'.een) 

This  silencing  of  b  and  m  takes  place  (V)t  when 
these  letters  are  between  vowel  sounds,  or  ('2)  when 
preceded  by  a  vowel  sound  and  followed  by  I,     n,  s. 

These  peculiarites  should  not  be  imitated  hy  be- 
ginners. 

§  276. 

>o  Tieinim,  indeed  niAC  Sinbne  (mok  siv'-?ie), 

TjcuTicAS,  a  shears     .  MacSweeney 
(Mblni,  Eveleen,  Eileen,  cuiTrine,  memory 
Ellen 

§  277.  til  pint  ciiirhne  An  bit  -A^-^n^,  piiAin 
me  builte  mon  morn  6  111  Alt.  t3i  An  ot  Ann 
An  m'uAn  65,  a-^vs  ipuA)n  me  T)eime<?^s  6 
Anzi  Anois  m  -puit  An  otAr\r\  An  At)  11  ah. 
An  nAX\j  Conn  tTl^c  Suibne  tib  ?  Tii  tuMb; 
V)^  se  te  CacaL.  tli  puit  An  T)eimeAs  A^Am, 
tti5  me  An  -oeimeAs  t)o  Hi  Alt.  Ati  iiAib 
Conn  cinn  ?  t)i',  50  T)eimin,  A511S  puAui  s6 
bAS.  AzA  OibUn  05  pos.  Aza,  50  t>eimin, 
A511S  ACA  CI  Alt  A1C1,  A^tis  ni  pint  ITlAjne  03;, 

A^tlS   ni    puib  ClAtt  AICI. 

§  278.  I  did  not  see  Art  MacSweeaey  on 
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the  island.  He  was  not  on  the  island,  he 
was  above  on  the  cliff.  I  did  not  see  the 
seagull  on  the  water.  Young  Art  has  no 
memory  yet.  Con  got  a  heavy  blow  from 
Niall,  and  he  had  no  memory  at  all.  The 
day  is  dry.   Yes,  indeed.   Come  with  us. 

EXERCISE  XL VI.        \  : 

§  279.  At  the  end  of  words,  X)  and  rh  are 
sounded  like  v. 


cios  (kees),  rent 
ciiAb  (^lee'-av),  a 

basket,  cleeve 
•otjb  (dhuv),  black, 

black-haired 


*\^oXXAm  (fuL'-av),empty 
lAvn  (Lauv),  the  hand 

*nAOTri  (Naev) ,  a  saint 
uaIatti   (thol'-av),  land, 
soil 


§  280.  In  Ulster  X)  and  tti  broad,  at  the  end  of 
words,  are  usually  pronounced  w  ;  thus,  the  well- 
known  sentence — 

*o'ic  -oATTi  -otjh   tib    Atii   An  neAtii 
(<^eeh  dhov  dhuv  uv  ov  cer  wav) 
is  (deeh  dhou  dhoo  oo  ou  er  nou)  in  Ulster. 

This  was  the  sentence  quoted  by  an  anti-Irish 
Irish  man  to  prove  that  no  one  should  learn  the 
language,  full  of  such  strange  sounds.  The  sentence 
was  specially  constructed  for  the  purpose.  It  means, 
"  a  black  ox  ate  a  raw  egg  in  heaven  !  " 

§  281.  Ha  cum  x>o  tAm  in  mo  pocA,  aca 
mo  pocA  pottAtfi  Atiois.  t)i  An  nAom  ah  An 
oiteAn,  A^tis  tAini5  An  ton^  *oo'n  aic,  a^us 
ni  TpACA  An  nAoiti  An  Von^.    Aca  An  cAtArh 

*OAOK.       Hi    -RAlt)    C10S    An   t)1C    AR    An    CAtAfh . 

Ctiin  An  cUaX)  ar  An  as  At. 

§  282.  Put  your  hand  in  your  pocket. 
My  hand  is  small.  There  is  a  heavy  rent 
on  the  place,  and  the  land  is  not  good. 


*  Connaught,  foL'-av,  Neev. 

C 
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Con  is  not  fair-haired,  he  is  black-haired. 
The  bag  is  not  full,  the  bag  is  empty.  Do 
not  leave  the  basket  of  turf  at  the  door. 

•^l  Qfi  f  EXERCISE  XLVir. 

§  283.    SOUNDS  OF  b  AND  lil  CONTINUED, 

As  we  have  seen,  t)  and  tri  at  the  end  of 
words  are  sounded  as  v,  as  t^tri  (Lauv),  the 
hand;  ti-Aotri  (Naev),  a  saint.  When  at  ter- 
mination is  added  to  such  words  the  v  sound 
remains,  as  tAmA  (Lauv'a),  hands;  n^omtA 
(Naev'-ha),  sanctified. 

§  284.  But,  as  a  rule,  t)  and  tri  broad, 

anywhere  except  at  the  end  of  words,  are 
sounded  like  w. 

§  285.  This  w  sound  unites  with  the 
previous  vowel  sound  ;  thus,  At),  Axh  are 
sounded  like  (ou)  in  our  phonetic  key  ;  ot), 
orh,  like  (o);  tit),  titri  are  like  (oo);  e^t), 
eAtfi,  like  (ou). 

At),  Atri  in  Ulster  =  5,  in  parts  of  Munster  =  oo. 
§  286. 

At)AiTin  (ou'-i>i),  a  river      ^a^ati  (gou'-ar),  a  goat 
CAbAiH  (kou'-iy),  help       t-eAbAn  (/ou'-ar),  a  book 
X)6ninAtt  (dhon'-aL),        Sitit)At  (shoo '-al), walking 
Donal,  Daniel  UbAlt  (oo'-aL),  an  apple 

5At)A  (gou'-a),  a  blacksmith 

"RotViat:  (ro-ath),  before  thee,  used  in  ceiiT)  mite 

^Aitce  KOTTiAc,  100,000  welcomes  before  thee, 
mtjitionn  (mwil'-iN),  a  mill. 
5 An  (gon),  without. 

§  287.  t)i  muitionn  An  An  At)xMnn,  a^us  t)i 
t)orhn-Att  obAm  ins  An  mtJitionn.  puAin 
*06rhnAtt  tit) Alt  ins  An  eoun^,  ins  ^n 
muitionn  An  An  At)Ainn.  AzA  lAs^^ine  ^5 
siut)<At  SI  OS  *oo'n  AX)Amn  -Anois.    Aza  An 
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5^t)A  obAm  ins  An  tnuitionn.  Cuir  T)o 
teAVyAn  in  -oo  poc^.  tu^  X)iAnmmx)  au 
XeAXyAn  r>o  TIiaU.  m  fuAm  s6  teAVyAn  ak 
t)it  uAim,  pos^Ait  An  teAX)An  mon.  m 
nAiX)  An  muitionn  a^  obAm,  X)^  An  AVyAum 
5^n  uis^e. 

§  288.  There  is  a  large  salmon  below  in 
the  river.  Donal  did  not  get  a  salmon  in 
the  river,  he  got  a  little  trout  from  the 
fisherman.  There  is  an  apple  growing  above 
at  the  door.  There  are  a  cow  and  a  goat 
below  in  the  meadow.  I  have  not  a  book 
m  my  bag,  my  book  is  in  the  barn.  A 
thousand  welcomes  to  (before)  you  !  There 
is  not  any  blacksmith  {e^X)a  au  bit)  in  the 
place.  The  blacksmith  gave  no  help  to 
Niall.    The  story  is  not  in  the  book. 


EXERCISE  XLVIII. 

289.    1)  AND  m  CONTINUED. 


In  the  beginning  of  words  t)  and  tn  if 
slender  are  pronounced  like  v,  if  broad  are 
pronounced  somewhat  like  w. 

§  290.  In  Munster  b  and  tn  broad,  fol- 
lowed by  a  LONG  VOWEL,  A,  6,  u,  are  pro- 
nounced V. 

§  291.  Thus— mo  xhAtAm,  my  mother 
(mu  wauh'-er),  is  in  Munster  (mu  vauh'-e/) 
This  sound  we  shall  mark  by  a  capital  W 
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Examples — 

A  XyAxy  a  Waudh  his  boat 

A  r)ti65  5,  Wrog  shoe 

-A  t)6  „  Wo  COW 

A  mAtAm  „  Wauh'-er  „  mother 

A  rhAlA  ,,Waur-a  bag 

A  mmnnm  Woor-ween  O  darling 

mo  V)n6n  mu  Wron  my  sorrow 


triAc  An  t)AinT)  (mok  an  Waurd),  son  of 
the  bard,  Ward. 

A  rhAine  (a  Waur'-e),  O  Mary. 

A  rhtiine  (a  Wir'-e),  O  Mary,  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  (Hence,  wirra-wirra  =  O  Mary 
Mary). 

AtAin  (ah'-er),  father. 

§  292.  tli't  An  bit  in  mo  V)ax>  <Anois, 
AZA  mo  X)AX)  pottAtri.  Cum  An  S5ittin5  in 
mo  rhAtA.  AcA  mo  bnog  T)tit).  ptiAin  m6 
bnos  un  ins  An  siopA.  ^Tiiair  m'AtAin  bAS 
ins  An  OiteAn  X\n.  Hi  fiAib  msse  ins  An 
AbAinn,  bi  An  AimseAR  cinim.  Hi  nAib 
ctiinne  A5  mo  triAtAm. 

§  293.  My  boat  is  heavy,  your  (t)o)  boat 
is  empty.  I  found  your  boat  on  the  land. 
My  mother  is  not  alive  now,  she  died  in 
Ireland.  Daniel  Ward  came  to  Ireland  and 
died.  My  mother  got  a  pound  from  my 
father  and  she  gave  the  pound  to  Niall. 
My  cow  was  not  white,  she  was  black.  My 
shoe  was  not  wide  enough. 

EXERCISE  XLIX. 

ASPIRATED  SOUNDS  OF  C. 

§  294.  C  Broad,  when  aspirated,  is 
sounded  like  gh  in  lough,  O'Loughlin,  as 
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these  words  are  usually  pronounced 
throughout  Ireland.  It  is  a  rough  guttural 
sound,  not  a  mere  h  sound.  We  shall  re- 
present this  sound  by  CH  (capitals). 

§  295.  An-o-iriACA  (aurdh  moCH'-a),  Armagh 
Acc  (oCHth,  usually  ac,  oCH),  but 
beAlAc  (bar-ach,  bal-oCH',  Munster),  way- 
road 

toe  (LuCH),  a  lake 
,,  meAssA  (mas'-Ka),  L.  Mask 
Uaiu  (oo'-ir),  L.  Owel 
loctAnriAc    (LuCHMaN-aCH),  Dane, 
Danish 

O  loctAinn  (o  LiiCH'-law),  O'Loughlin 
n)  (ree),  a  king 

seAciiAn    (shaCH'-raun,  sliaCH-raun', 

Munster),  astray 
coAcc  (^aCHth),  t-yaCHth),  coming 
A-R  seACKATi,  astray 
As;  re  act:  ,  coming 

§  296.  A,  his,  causes  aspiration  ;  as,  -a 
t)eAn  (a  van),  his  wife. 

§  297.  12^5  An  beAtAc,  a  SetiniAis  !  acS 
-AH  ni  ceAcc  Anois,  a  X)eAtAc  (val'- 
aCH).  til  fruit  tori5  An  bit  An  toe  tl^iK,  aCz 
AZA  X)Ax>  heA^  x>eAs  A-^Ann  An  toe  UleAss-A. 
til  -puit  An  cApAH  ins  ^n  tetinA,  aza  s6  An 
seACnAr\,  AcA  be^t^c  |:at)a  6  X)A^te  At  a 
CUAt  50  n-AKX)-inACA.  til  fruit  TDotfinAtt 
ce^Cc  A  bAite  o'n  Oite^n  tin  pos. 

§  298.  Do  not  be  in  my  way.  There  is 
fish  enough  in  L.  Mask  yet.  There  is  a 
fisherman  on  the  lake.  The  boat  is  going 
astray  on  the  river.  The  Danish  King 
died  on  an  island  in  the  lake.  Cahal  is 
coming  home  from  America.  I  did  not 
see  James  in  Armagh. 
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EXERCISE  L. 

§  299.    C  CONTINUED 


petjc  (faeCK),  sees  look    caiIIoac  (Ka/'-aCH),  an 
at  !  old  woman, hag, co/ra^/i 

bocc  (buCHth),  poor        Iaca  (LoCH'-a),  a  duck 
btJACAiU  (booCH'-e/),  a     Uic  (LuCH).  a  mouse 
boy,  a  herdsboy  ceAc  (  aCH),  a  house 

§  300.  Only:  I  have  a  horse  and  a  cow=Arv\ 
CApAll  Agus  bo  A5Am.  I  have  only  a  horse=ni  vmt 
A^Ani  Acu  CAP  All,  lit.  I  have  not  but  sl  horse. 

§  301.  The  sound  of  CH,  at  the  beginning  of 
words,  requires  a  little  practice;  as  tiio  capaU 
(mu  CHop'-aL,  not  so  soft  as  hop'-aL),  my  horse. 

§  302.  T)iAX)o  beAUA  (<iee'-a  dhu  vah'-a)  lit.,  God 
thy  life,  is  a  salutation  often  heard  =  Wei  com  e7 
Hail,  fn  Connaught  Se  (shae)  -do  bcAUA.  "beAntiAcc 
leAc  fbaN'-a  Hth  lath),  a  blessing  with  thee  ; 
good-bye,  "beAnnAcc  lib,  a  blessing  with  you  (when 
speaking  to  more  than  one). 

§  303.  rii  pACA  me  peAR  bit  An 
x>onAs,  t)i'  peAK  bocc  a-^  Ar\  -oon^s  -Anois, 
A^us  X)i  wiAlA  moR  Ai^e.  peue.  !  aza  tu6 
An  Ar\  tint^n.  ptiAin  me  t^c^  An  An  to6,  X)^ 
si  An  seAcnAn,  tli  pml  lon^  rii^lt,  ni 
pint  Ai^e  Acz  X)AV  beA^.  X)ia  x>o  beAtA  a 
X)A^le,  A  Seum^dis.  Tli  raiD  me  in  T)o  teAt 
(haCH),  x\cc  t)i  me  ins  ^n  ce^c  eite. 
be^nnAcc  te^c  Anois. 

§  304.  Cahal  had  only  a  little  horse.  Put 
the  hay  in  the  farm,  do  not  leave  a  thrau- 
neen  on  the  floor.  See  the  salmon  in  the 
river.  The  trout  is  coming  down  the  river* 
Peter  is  poor,  he  has  not  a  shilling  in  his 
pocket.  The  house  is  small.  Conn  is  not 
in  the  house  now.  I  have  a  house  in 
Armagh.  The  lad  is  young.  There  is  an 
old  woman  at  the  door. 
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EXERCISE  LI.        ^  ( ^1^^ 

§  305.  c  slender  aspirated  is  pronounced 
almost  like  h;  or  rather  like  h  followed  by 
y.    In  Munster,  it  is  just  like  h. 

T)Roice-At)  (dhreh'-yadh),  a  bridge,  T)noi- 
CeAt)-Ac^,  Drogheda  (the  bridge  of  a  ford), 
pee  (fih'-ye),  twenty. 
miceAt  (meeh'-yaul),  Michael. 

§  306.  Exceptions  :  cqawa,  already,  be- 
fore, is  pronounced  han'-a,  not  h-yan'-a  ; 
btrs^^,  cu^Ac,  Ctiise,  towards  me,  thee, 
Him^  are^  pronounced  hug'-am,  hug'-ath, 
hig'e  ;  the  termination  eAtx:  is  usually 
pronounced  like  acc,  oCHth,  not  a  CHth. 

§  307.  pice  c^p^u,  twenty  horses.  No- 
tice that  CA^AXX  has  the  same  form  after 
piCe  as  if  it  meant  one  horse. 

§  308.  Atza  iDKOice^t)  ax^X)  a^  T)Roice-AT)- 
AtA,  An  An  AX)Amr\  Atuinn.  T\a  seAs  ak  An 
r)no^ceAX).  tli  pACA  me  mice,At  ins  An  TzeA6. 
Zak  tiom  50  X)no^ceAr)-AtA.  t3i  me  ins  -An 
A1C  ceAnA.  €115  me  pee  ptinc  'oo  IliAtt, 
A5US  puAin  se  ptinc  eile  6  m'AtAin,  aCc  ni 
fuAin  se  ssittin^  ak  bit  6  mo  itiACAiR. 

§  309.  I  was  not  in  Armagh  before.  I 
have  twenty  sheep,  but  I  have  no  lamb  at 
all.  There  is  a  large  door  on  the  house, 
and  a  high  window.  There  is  a  river  at 
Drogheda,  and  another  river  at  Dublin. 
There  were  a  hen,  a  duck,  a  lark,  a  seagull, 
an  eagle,  and  another  bird  in  the  house, 
and  they  died. 
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EXERCISE  LIE  ll^  = 

SOUNDS  OF  -O  AND  5  ASPIRATED. 

§  310.  x>  and  5  aspirated  (t)  or  •oti,  g  or 
5ti)  are  pronounced  in  exactly  the  same 
way. 

§  311. 

A.  At  the  end  of  words,  -6  and  5  are 

SILENT. 

B.  In  the  middle  of  words,  t>  and  g  are 

SILENT. 

C.  At  the  beginning  of  words  : 

T)  and  g  slender  are  sounded  as  y. 

t)  and  g  broad  have  a  guttural 
sound  not  in  English,  and  which 
we  will  represent  by  the  Greek 
gamma  (f).  \ 

EXERCISE  LIII.  ^  \  M 

§  312.  We  shall  deal  first  with  t)  and  g 
slender. 

A.  At  the  beginning  of  words  *6  and  g 

slender  are  pronounced  like  y. 

B.  In  the  middle  and  at  the  end  of 

words,  t)  and  g  slender  are  silent, 
but  have  an  effect  on  the  preceding 
vowel,  which  they  lengthen. 

X>  AND  5  SLENDER  AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  WORDS. 

§313. 

mo  'OhiA  (mu  yes'-a),  My  God 

-oiAttAi-Q  (       yee'-aL-a<i),  ,,  saddle 

'DiceAtt  (       yeeh'-aL),  best 

51  All  (       yee-'aL),  ,,  jaw 

5^  (      yae),  goose 

-oetin  -oo  •DiceAtt,  do  thy  best. 

uinne  (rin'-6)  se  a  pi'ceAtt,  he  did  his  best. 
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Munster 

mo  seAU,      my  promise,    yaL  youL 
An  geAllAc,    the  moon       yaraCH  yal-oCH 

§  314.  T\a  cuift  mo  *6MttAi*o  ak  mo 
<!jx\p-AU,  Acz  cum  An  •oi^tt-Ait)  eite  An  An 
ASAl,  A-^us  cmn  mo  X)^AtlA^x>  An  An  t-dm. 
AzA  An  botAn  seAt  Ano^s,  aza  An  ■^eAtA6 
ins  An  spevn,  11!  nA^X)  An  ^eAlA6  ins  An 
spevn,  A^us       -An  hot  An  vuX), 

§  315.  Do  not  break  your  promise. 
Conn  did  his  best;  he  gave  his  horse,  his 
saddle,  and  his  bridle  to  Niall,  and  he 
gave  his  coach  to  Art.  Niall  got  a  blow 
from  Art  ;  his  jaw  is  broken. 

EXERCISE  LIV.  HO  ' 

f)  AND  ^  SLENDER  AT  THE  END  OF  WORDS. 

§  316.     At  the  end  of  words  *o  and  g 
slender  and  silent  ;  but  they  lengthen  the 
previous  vowel  or  digraph  if  short.   Thus  : 
bit)  is  pronounced  bi  (bee). 
cigcAnn^  ziAnnA  (tee'-ar-na). 

The  short  digraphs  are  lengthened  thus  : 
Before!         pronounced  as  if  ai,  that  is,  ee 
silent  l^^  "  " 

-oort  "  ""1' 

J  ,,  tjAi,  oo'-ee 

§  317.  WORDS. 

buAi-o  (boo '-ee),  victory    cntiAi-6   (kroo'ee),  hard, 
C011CA15  (kurk'-ee),  Cork     -     not  soft 
ctiAix)  (CHoo'-ee),  went     stii-6  (see),  sit 

tJAi5  (oo'-ee),  a  grave 
The  long  digraphs  ai,  ei,  61,  1^1,  are  also  affected 
by  -6  and  5  following  : — 

hn\i^■s  (broo'-ee) ,  bruise     ^Am  (fau'-ee),  a  prophet 
•0615  (dho'ee),  bum  teig  (/ae'-ee),  read 

But  in  words  of  more  than  one  syllable  this  is 
not  so  noticeable;  as,  hmjigre  (broo'-tu),  bruised; 
•ooigce  (dho'-  u),  burned. 

D 
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§  318.  In  Munster  in  words  of  more  than  one 
syllable  -i-o  and  -15  final  are  pronounced  like  A5,  it 
the  accent  is  not  on  the  last  syllable. 

C011CA15  (kurkig)  L  tei5  (/ae'-ig) 
CHtJAiT)  (kroo'-ig)  I  A-^rl  neiT)  (rae'-ig) 
ITAi-o  (fau'-ig)  imtij  (im'-hig) 

§  319.    imtig  (im'-hee),  go  away;  imtig 
teAc,  be  off  with  you  ! 
neit)  (rae'-ee),  smooth,  level. 
0  Ce-AU-Aig  (o  kaL'-ee),  O'Kelly. 
0  T)-At^i$  (o  dhaul'-ee),  O'Daly. 

§  320.  50  buAit),  to  victory,  is  now 
shortened  to  a  bu  (a-boo'). 

§  321.  0  T)o^VyTiAilt  A  bu  !  AtzA  m6 
*out  50  ConcAig  An  ^WA^X)m.  Hi  fruit  A^^ 
botAn  bo5,  Atx:  ajza  aw  X)6tAn  cnu-Ait).  'Car 
tiom,  A-^us  suit)  SI  OS  A-^  AW  ceine.  Aca 
m'-ACAin  A-^us  tno  \x\AtA\xi  ins  aw  u-Aig. 
Itntig  te<Ac  A  bAite.   Tli't  -An  bot^n  neit). 

§  322.  Do  not  sit  on  the  stool,  the  stool 
is  broken.  Art  O'Daly  died,  he  is  now  in 
the  grave.  The  grave  is  large.  The  place 
is  cold,  the  day  was  warm  and  dry.  The 
day  is  not  long  now.  The  barley  is  in  the 
barn  now,  the  oats  are  green  yet.  Go 
down  to  Cork. 

EXERCISE  LV. 

•6  AND  5  SLENDER  IN  THE  MIDDLE  OF  WORDS. 

§  323.  Similarly,  in  the  middle  of  words, 
t)  and  5  slender  are  silent,  but  lengthen 
the  preceding  short  vowel  or  digraph. 
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lengthened  to  ee 
r?  5?  ei 

??  J?  ^e 

?j  5  5  ee 

Thus  : — 

§  324.  Sigte  (shee'-le),  Sheela,  Cecilia. 
t)RiSiT)  (b^'ee'-i^^),  Brigid. 
c^it)t)se  (theiv'-she),  a  ghost. 
ei-Oe-Afi  (ei'-an),  ivy. 
oi-OCe  (eeh'-ye),  night. 
cotrintii5e>Ann  (kon'-ee-aN),  dwells, 
lives. 


1  is 

A^ 

ei 

oi 

111 


§  325.  Are  often 

A  few  words  like  pronounced 

cKoi-oe     (kree'-e),  heart,  kree 

lui^e       (Lee'-6),  lying,  Lee 

stii-oe     ■  (see'-e),  sitting,  see 

bui-oe      (bwee'-e),  yellow,  bwee 

§  326,  In  Connaught  and  Ulster  some 
few  words  with  -o  and  $  are  pronounced  as 
if  spelled  with  g  : — 

e  roe  AT),       ivy;  ei'-an,  ev'-an. 

Sui-oe,        praying  ;  Gee'-e,  Giv'-e. 

cui^e,         straw,  thatch;   thee'-e,  thiv'-e. 
mA5\iiT)m,  Maguire  ;  ma-Gee'ir,  ma'-Giv-ir. 

In  this  Munster  dialect  is  right.  However,  the 
Munster  usage  is  distinctly  wrong  in  exactly  the 
opposite  way,  as  shown  in  §  275. 

§  327.  riiAU  m^5tiit)i«  An  AX}  sUaX)  ; 
X)i  An  oit)ce  t)tiO,  a^us  cu^it)  se  An  seAc- 
ti^n,  A^vs  m  tAm^^  se  a  D^ite  50  m^i*oin. 
ri!  fACA  me  An  cAit)l3se.  Ajza  cAi*6t)se  ins 
An  X)un  moR,  tli't,  acc  aza  e^t>eAn  a-^  P>as 
An  An  x>xm.  An  peim  a^us  An  cuige 
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ins  An  s^iobot.  CoTtinuigeAnn  Anc  6 
X>6Yhr\A^\X  An  An  oiteAn.    Imtig  teAC  Anois 

§  328.  Night  and  morning.  The  night 
is  long,  the  day  is  short.  I  went  to 
Armagh  with  Conn  Maguire.  The  barley 
is  yellow,  the  grass  is  green.  Niall  has  a 
big  heart.  Heart  and  hand.  The  road  is 
not  soft,  the  road  is  hard  (and)  smooth. 
You  went  to  Cork,  Art  went  to  America. 
Sheela  did  not  see  a  ghost. 

EXERCISE  LVI.  .^j^.l^j, 

•6  AND  ^  BROAD.  ' 

§  329.  We  now  propose  to  explain  the 
sounds  of  t)  and  g  broad. 

At  the  end  and  in  the  middle  of  words 
•6  and  5  broad  are  silent. 

§  330.  EXAMPLES. 

eo5Ari  (o '-an),  Owen       -RtiA-o  (roo'-a),  red,  red- 
*etJX)niotin  (ae'-maN),  haired 

Edmund,  Edward       sliAb  (sh/oe'-av),  a  moun- 
piAX)  (fee'-),  a  deer  tain 
^KA-o  (grau),  love  cuAtnoriA  (thrau '-no-na ) 

ntiAT)  (Noo'-a),  new  evening 

Aox),  Hugh  (ae  Munster^  ee  Connaught). 
Iaos,  a  calf  (Lae  ,,  Lee  ,,  ). 
O  tAOSAitie  (o  Lae'-ar-e),  O'Leary. 

§  331.  From  Ao-o  are  derived  triAC  Ao-da  (son  of 
Hugh),  i.e.,  Mackay,  Mackey,  Magee  ;  and  6 
liAo-oA  (grandson  of  Hugh),  O'Hea,  Hayes,  Hughes, 
Ao-6A5An  (ae'-a-gaun)  =  little  Hugh  ;  hence,  niAC 
Ao-DASAin,  Egan,  Keegan. 

§  332.  5Ae>6iti5  (Gae'-ilig),  the  Irish- 
Gaelic     language,     usually  pronounced 
*  Munster,  ce'-om-aN. 
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(Gael'-ig);  in  Munster  (Gael'-ing);  t)euttU\ 
(baer'-La),  English. 

§  333.  AcA  Aot>  ^uAt>  6  T)6ttinAitt  -A5 
•out  50  cm  eite.  t)!  pMt)  nuAt)  axk  aw 
sUaX),  rii  ^ACA  me  pi -At)  ak  bit 
oitex^n.  ri!  tus  Aot)  0  tleiU  snA-o  -oo'n 
•ouine  eile.  tli  fruit  Otit)tnonn  sux^s  An  Ati 
stiAti)  ;  -An  cnAtnon-A  pu-dn.       Hi  n^ib 

t)eiintA  ^5  Aot)  UtiAt),  -acc  t)i  pe-An  eite 
teis,  AS  t)iit  A  t)-Aite  -A^tis  t)!  t)etiut.A  a^$us 
5-Aet)iti:5  -Ai$e. 

EXERCISE  LVII.  >|  ,  f 

•O  AND  5  BROAD,  CONTINUED.  * 

§  334.  At  the  End  of  words  t)  and  5  silent 
lengthen  the  preceding  short  vowels  and 
digraphs. 

mA5  (mau),  a  plain  bneAg  (braa),  fine 

S05  (so),  pleasure  50  buoAs,  finely 

CRn-6  (kroo),  a  horse-shoe   pio-6  (fee),  a  wood 
euloT)  (ael'-o),  escape 

§  335.  In  words  of  more  than  one  syllable  -a-6 
final  is  pronounced  -a  in  Munster,  and  -00  else- 
where (except  in  the  termination  of  verbs,  where 
the  older  pronunciation  is  partially  retained). 
tTiATDAX),  a  dog  (modh'-oo,       Munster  modh'-a) 
bojAtAX),  abeating  (boo'-al-oo,        ,,  noo'-al-a) 
mA-OAT)  nt^AT),  or  in  Munster,  rriA-onA-o  ntiA-o,  is 
often  used  for  a  fox  ;  the  proper  word  is  sionriAc 
(shiN-acH) 

§  336.  Cum  cnut)  nuAt)  .ar  aw  t^m.  Cum 
bn65  nuAt)  An  Arc  65.  tli  p-Ac-A  me  tloRA 
AS  AW  cobAR;  bi  -An  m-Ap-At)  65  -a^us  -au  Cu 
moR  x^^us  AW  \.Ao%  nuAt>  AS  AW  t)un.  pu-Am 

AW   m^-O-At)  bUAtA^t)    CROm    6   tll-Att.      ril  ^ACA 

AW  sionnAc  .An  cu  as  ce^cc. 
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§  337.  The  dog  did  not  see  the  deer  on 
the  mountain.  The  mountain  was  high 
and  the  deer  was  young,  and  there  was  tall 
grass  growing  on  the  mountain.  I  have  a 
horse-shoe  in  my  pocket.  Hugh  is  not  deaf. 
The  dog  was  astray  on  the  mountain. 

/  /   / •    EXERCISE  LVIII. 

§  338.  In  the  Middle  of  words  -o  and 
g  are  silent  and  lengthen  preceding  short 
vowel  sounds,  lengthening 

o  to  o  a  to  aa 

u  to  oo  i  to  ee 


§  339. 

*bot)AR  (bo'-ar),  deaf, 
bothered 

tig-oAR  (oo'-dhar),  an 
author 


SeAgATi  (shaa'an), 
John 

iot)At    (ee'-al),  an 
idol 


§  340.  T)iA  T)tiic,  A  tAi-os  (heig).  T)ia's 
ITIuine  X)UMZ.  bRCAg;   tAini^  Za^s  a 

t)Aite  AR  mAiT)in  6  Anx>'mA6A,  aCc  m  fuit 
s^etit  riuAt)  AR  bit  Ai^e.  Hi  f?tiit  Ua*05 
cinn,  ACA  se  50  bReAg  Anois,  a6u  bi  se 
cinn  50  teoR.  Aca  Arc  tnA5tiit)iR  A5 
obAiR,  ACA  se  A5  CUR  (putting)  ciiige  ar  ah 
ceAc  mi  At).  AcA  ah  -peAR  boCc  A5  5iiit)e 
A5  Ati  *ooRAS,  puAiR  se  arah  Agus  im  6  Hora 
"AcA  An  oit)ce  ^cAt  (bright)  a^us  ah  botAR 
bReAg,  Acc  iriAR  sin  pein  (even  so),  pAn  50 
x:\  "  (till  day  ;  a  popular  saying). 

§  341.    The  ivy  is  growing  at  the  door 

*bou'-er,  frequently.  So  also  C05A  (thou 'a),  1105A 
(rou'-a),  etc. 
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The  ivy  is  green.  John  and  James  are  in 
the  house.  The  night  is  fine  (and)  soft. 
The  ivy  is  fresh  and  green,  but  the  wall  is 
old  and  yellow.  The  fox  and  the  dog 
are  not  in  the  meadow,  the  fox  is  in  the 
river  and  the  dog  is  coming  home.  Brigid 
is  not"  in  the  house,  she  went  home. 


EXERCISE  LIX.  S^l*V\^''' 

§  342.    In  the  middle  of  words  a-o  and 
_Ag,  when  followed  by  a  vowel  are  pro- 
nounced (ei) — like  ei^  in  height.    Thus  :— 
*-AgAi*o  (ei'-ee),  the  face. 
At)-AKc  (ei-arK),  a  horn. 
A^AsrAn  (ei'-as-thar),  a  halter. 
nA^OAnc  (rei'-arK),  sight. 
0  tl^gAU^ig  (o  rei'-aL-ee),  O'Reilly. 
^At>An  (Gei'-ar),  a  beagle,  a  hound. 
Even  when  followed  by  consonants  the 
student  may  pronounce  ax)  or       like  ei, 
unless  the  a  be  marked  long. 

Ua^os  (theiG),  Thady — usually  "  Tim." 
>At)tnAT)  t  (ei'-madh),  timber. 

§  343.  The  silencing  of  t)  and  g  as  above 
has  brought  about  the  contraction  of  many 
words  in  the  spoken  language,  as— 

btiA-6v\in,  a  year  ;         pro-     Uia-oti,  blee'-an 
"bniji-o,     Brigid  ;      nounced  bRi5-o,  breed 
P0151-0,      patience  ;  poi^-o,  iwee^^ 

ritiA-DAu,    ofNuada;  ntJA-or,  Noo'-ath 

As  in  mA<^  riuA-oAc  (mau-noo'-ath),  the  plain  of 
Nuada,  Maynooth. 


*Munster  (ei^-ig). 
*A-6mA-o  (au'-madh),  except  in  Munster.  In  Ulster 
AT),  A5,  as  above  are  pronounced  (ae). 
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§  344.    til  ftiit  A^Anc  An  bit  An  Ar\  t-Aog 

•pOS,  ATZA  S6  65.  Ctlin  At)ASZAn  An  *oo  t^lTl, 
AZA   SI    -A5  X>Ut   SI  OS   *Oo'l1    ZOX)  An.      til  fr-ACA 

m6  U-A-o^  0  tlAjAtt-Aig  -An  An  stiAt).  til 
fruit  AttmAX)  An  bit  ins  An  zeAC,  Atz  aza 
mom  50  teoR  A5Ainn  ;  cum  -p6*o  monA  An 
Ar\  ceine  -Anois. 

§  345.  Conn  O'Reilly  is  working  in  the 
mill.  Tim  has  not  a  boat  on  the  river,  but 
I  have  a  boat  on  the  lake.  There  is  a  little 
boat  in  the  house.  Do  not  put  the  halter 
on  the  mare;  put  the  halter  in  your  pocket. 
My  sight  is  not  strong;  but  Niall  O'Reilly 
has  no  sight  at  all,  he  is  blind. 

EXERCISE  LX.  ^I'*^! 

T)  AND  5  BROAD  AT  BEGINNING  OF  WORDS. 

§  346.  At  the  beginning  of  words  ^  and 
5  broad  have  a  sound  not  heard  in  English, 
and  which  we  shall  represent  by  the  Greek 
gamma  v. 

It  is  not  easy  to  learn  this  sound  except 
by  ear.  Until  the  student  has  heard  it,  it 
may  be  pronounced  like  5  broad,  i.e,  (G). 

We  shall  try  to  teach  the  sound  as  well 
as  we  can.  Take  the  English  word 
"auger,"  a  carpenter's  tool  (Irish,  zAn- 
ACAm,  thor'-aCH-ar).  In  pronouncing  this 
word  auger  "  the  tongue  is  pressed 
against  the  back  part  of  the  mouth  in 
bringing  out  the  sound  of  g.  Try  to  pro- 
nounce auger  "  without  allowing  the 
tongue  to  touch  the  back  part  of  the 
mouth,  and  the  result  will  be  auver," 
thus  giving  the  sound  we  want. 
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It  will  then  be  seen  that  this  sound  y  is 
not  so  hard  as  5,  but  is  in  reality  only  a 
partial  consonant  sound.  Try  the  same 
experiment  with  the  words  "go,"  '  ^n^t)/' 
''graw,"  etc. 

The  sound  of  broad  is  related  to  the  sound  of  ^ 
broad,  as  the  sound  of  c  broad  is  to  the  sound  of  c 
broad. 

§  347.  The  phrase  that  we  have  until 
now  spelled  T)ia  -otnc  is  always  pronounced 
T)i^  t)uic  (Kit,  almost  gu-it').  Another 
popular  phrase  is  a  gnA-o  (a  yrau  ;  between 
a  grau  and  a  rauJT^q^Tove^^  Another  is  a 
(a  Jin'-e  CRdr),  my  good  manT 

§  348.  The  preposition  ak,  on,  upon, 
causes  aspiration  ;  as  X)ortmAtt  (er  jon'- 
aL),  on  Donal. 

-onuim  (dhrim),  back.      piAn  (pee '-an),  pain. 

§  349.  t)iA  A^us  muine  t)uic,  a  *6tiine 
Com.  T)i4  A^us  mmne  'ouic,  a^us  p^T^n-Ai^. 
tli  fruit  T)o  goi^c  5t^s  pos.  AzA  mo  gone 
mon  ;  a6z  ni  ptiit  coince  a^  p^s  in  mo  goftc 
xMiois.  Acx^  mo  t)ORAs  C^ur'-as)  -otinc-cv. 
pu^in  me  pi^n  111  mo  •onuim  (jrim).  ptiAiu 
Conn  coc^A  nuA^o,  a^us  atzA  cot  a  nuA^  eite 
An  'OomnAtt  0  TiAo^A.  m  puit  x>o  tAo$ 
in  mo  gone  (yurth)  ;  t)i  se  ins  -An  teun.A, 
aCz  aza  se  -AK  -An  sUaX)  -Anois. 

§  350.  My  back  is  broken.  Do  not  break 
my  window;  do  not  break  my  door.  I  am 
sick,  and  my  pain  is  great.  I  was  sick,  but 
I  am  not  sick  now;  I  have  no  pain  at  all 
in  my  back.  I  was  going  to  Derry  in  the 
night,  and  my  horse  died  on  the  road  (not).) 

E 
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There  is  not  a  tree  growing  on  the  moun- 
tain ;  the  mountain  is  bare  and  cold. 


§  351.  Having  now  finished  aspiration 
of  consonants,  we  have  to  deal  only  with 
some  combinations  of  consonants.  In  pro- 
nouncing English  words  like  "  farm," 
"  elm,"  etc.,  we  usually  say  in  Ireland 
(faar'-am,  el'-em).  This  is  a  peculiarity  of 
our  own  Irish  language,  in  which  some 
combinations  of  consonants  are  pronoun- 
ced as  if  there  was  a  vowel  between  the 
consonants.    Thus  : — 

§  352.  t,  n,  n  with  m 

Axm  (or'-am),  an  army 

onm  (ur'am),  on  me 

5onm  (gur'am),  blue 

Conm^c     (kur'-am-ok),  Cormac, 

Charles 
cotm  (kul'-am),  a  pigeon 
Ainm  (an'-am),  name 

The  combination  mn  is  found  only  in 
one  word,  mnA  (men-au'),  women. 

§  353.  nn:  cAnn  (kor'an),  a  cairn,  pile  of 
stones, 
conn  (kur'-an),  a  goblet. 
t)ORn  (dhur'-an),  fist. 

§  354.  tb,  nb:  scotb  (skul-ab),  a  scollop, 
splinter  of  wood. 


EXERCISE  XLI. 


COMBINATIONS  OF  CONSONANTS. 


AVoAm  (ol'-ab-an),  Scotland, 
bonb  (bur'ab),  rude,  violent. 
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§  355.  t5,  n^:  seAt^  (shal-aG),  a  hunt. 

T)eAt5  (^/al-aG),  a  thorn, 
pe^n^  (far'-aG),  anger. 

§  356.  cn,  5n,  at  the  beginning  of  words 
are  rather  difficult  to  pronounce. 

cnoc  (kun-uk'),  a  hill, 
ctiATfi  (kun-auv'),  a  bone. 
cne-As  (kin-as'),  the  skin. 
5n6  (gun-6),  work. 

To  make  the  pronunciation  easier,  cn 
and  511  are  pronounced  cn,  ^n,  except  in 
Munster,  and  similarly  mn  is  often  pro- 
nounced mn. 

§  357.  t)i  ConmAC  ins  An  Anm,  a^us  X)i 
se  A5  T)ut  50  n-AtbAin,  acc  puAin  se  bAs. 
AzA  mo  *6oftn  znom,  AzS  An  sUaX)  ak*o,  acc 
ACA  An  cnoc  eite  bCA^.  T)eun  •00  gno. 
tlinne  se  a  t)i'ceAtt;  mnne  se  a  gno  50 
t)neA5.  AuA  mo  cos  cAm,  A^tis  aca  cnAtfi 
^nisce.    t)i  CAKn  mon,  Ant),  An  An  stiAt). 

§  358.  Cotm-ciUe    (the)    dove    (of  the) 

Church,  Columkille. 
nAom  (Naev),  holy. 
nuAin  (Noo'-er),  when  (=An  tiAin, 

the  time). 

t3i  Cotm-citte  in  6ininn  nuAm  X)^  se  65; 
^uAin  se  bAS  in  AtbAin,  acc  aca  a- uAig  in 
•6ininn  Anois.  t)i  peAn^  An  An  nAom  nuAm 
t:^ini5  An  ton^  "oo'n  oiteAn.  t)i  seAt^ 
A^Am  An  An  sti  Ab;  bi  cu  a^us  5 At)  An  A^Am, 
A^us  puAin  me  sionnAt  A5  *otit  sios  An 
cnoc.  Aca  An  cotm  ^CAt.  t)iA  T)o  beACA 
^  bAite  50  ri-6ininn. 
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§  359.  Shut  your  fist.  Put  a  scollop  in 
the  thatch 3  The  sky  is  blue;  the  day  is 
fine  and  wholesome.  Put  your  name  in 
the  book;  do  not  put  down  another  name. 
^  Black,  blue,  white,  green^  yellow,  red, 
brown,  fair. The  work  is  heavy.  Cormac 
is  poor;  he  has  not  a  house.  He  has  only 
a  poor  little  house,  and  there  is  no  door 
or  window  in  the  house. 


COMBINATION  OF  CONSONANTS,  CONTINUED. 

§  360.  tt),  tni. 

b-Att)  (bol'-av),  dumb. 
bAtDAti  (bol'-av-aun),  a  dummy. 
seAXX)  (shar-av),  possession. 
§  361.  nt),  nrri. 

hAnX)  (bon'-av),  a  young  pig. 
tcAtit)  (/an'-av),  a  child. 
§  362.  nX),  nrh. 

^akX)  (gor'-av),  rough. 
m-Ant)  (mor'-av),  dead. 
'   seAnX)  (s^ar'-av),  bitter. 
§  363.  nc,  nC. 

*t)onncAt)  (dhuN'-aCH-a), 

Donough,  Denis. 
TDORCA  (dhur'-aCH-a),  dark. 
^mun6At>  (mur'-aCH-a),  Murrough. 
SokCa  (sur'-aCH-a),  Sarah. 

§  364.  SoncA  is  one  of  the  many  old  Gaelic  names 
now  almost  obsolete — more's  the  pity.  In  North 
Connemara,  where  it  is  still  common,  it  is  "trans- 
lated" by  "Sarah,"  just  as  'OonncAX)  is  represented 
now  always  by  "Denis." 

*  In  these  the  last  syllable  is  sounded  (oo) 
in  Connaught.    See  §  335. 


EXERCISE  LXII. 
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§  365.  0''OonnCAt)A  (6  dhuN'-aCH-oo-a), 
O'Donohoe  ;  also  Donaghey,  Dennehy  ; 
m^c  X)onn6AX)xx,  MacDonough  ;  O'TTIuk- 
tA-^A,  m^c  mun6At)A,  MacMurrough,  Mur- 
rough,  Murphy. 

§  366,  -AiR^eAT)  (a/^'-ag-adh),  money,  silver 
pAitin^e  (fwar'-ag-e),  the  sea. 
m^n^At)     (mor-aG-a,  Connaught 
mor'-aG-oo),  a  market. 

§  367.  AcA  An  o^t>ce  t)ouca  a^us  X)^  An 
tA  ^AnX)  50  teoR.  rii  fACA  me  muK6A^,  tii 
^iA^X)  se  as  An  mAn^^^.  t)i  se  a^  An 
\r]Ans^t>,  puAin   se   muc   A^tis  b^nt) 

be^S;  ni  n^ib  Ain^e^T)  50  teoR  Ai^e,  acc 
puAm  se  Ain^eAiD  6  Arc  mAcmtiRCAt)A. 
t^iTii^  SoRCx\  A  X)AMe  -Anois.  Tli  puit  An 
teAnX)  X)aVd.  tli  puit  hAtX)An  An  bit  in  mo 
teA6,  Acz  AZA  pice  bAtb^n  ins  An  reAc  mon 
eite  AS  t>AMe-AtA-cUAt.  Aza  p^iRR^e 
iT)iR  ^^oMeAn  heAs  Asvis  An  oMeAn  moR. 

§  368.  Dermot  MacMurrough  is  not  now 
alive,  he  is  dead,  he  died  in  Ireland.  1 1 
have  only  a  shilling.  •  I  have  no  other 
money,  i  A  sea,  a  ship,  a  boat,  a  sail. 
;i  There  was  a  good  market   in  Armagh. 
W  The  milk  is  not  sweet,  it  is  bitter. '>  The 
^  place  is  rough,  but  the  place  is  wholesome. 
S,  The  fox  is  dead.'  Denis  got  a  blow  from 
Niall,  but  he  is  not  dead  yet.  Columbkille 
has  a  great  name  in  Erin  and  in  Scotland. 
There  is  no  king  in  Scotland  now.  '2  There 
IS  a  sea  between  Ireland  and  Scotland. 
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EXERCISE  LXIJI. 


COMBINATION  OF  CONSONANTS. 

§  369.  Some  consonants  coalesce — thus 
•ot,  T)n,  are  pronounced  like  tt,  tin. 

coT)tAt)  (kuL'-a,  Conn.  kuL'-oo),  sleep. 
ceuT)nA    (kaeN'-a),   same  ;  foUow_s_  a 
noun^.^ 

]:6^1a  (foL'-a),  old  name  of  Ireland. 
m-Ait)ne  (mwa;^'-e),  of  the  morning. 

§  370.  in,  pronounced  like  it. 

Aitne  (au/'-e);  nios  Aitne,  more  beau- 
tiful. 

§  371.  nx),  pronunciation  like  tin. 
5nAriT>A  (grauN'-a),  ugly.  . 
inT)e  (i^-oo'),  yesterday.  ^^^^ 
^xYom  (in-yoo'),  to-day. 

§  372.  Instead  of  saying,  "He  is  sleeping,"  we 
say  in  Irish,  "He  is  in  his  sleeping,"  "in  his  sit- 
ting," "in  his  standing,"  (compare  the  phrase  "He 
fell  out  of  his  standing"),  "in  his  lying,"  etc. 

AuA  me  111  mo  co-oIat)  's  nA  -0UIS15  (dhoosh'-ee) 
me,  "I  am  in  my  sleep  (asleep)  and  do  not  waken 
me,"  is  the  name  of  an  old  Gaelic  air,  but  a  piper 
who  knew  no  Irish  used  to  call  it,  "Tommy 
MacCullagh  made  boots  for  me." 

seASAvn  (shas'-av),  standing. 
smt>e  (see'-e),  sitting, 
tmge  (Lee'-e),  lying. 

When  aspirated  they  are  pronounced 
has'-av,  hee'e,  lee'-e.    See  §  325. 

ArA  me  m  mo  stii-oe  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of 
"I  am  w^,"  i.e,,  out  of  bed;  and  also — "I  am 
sitting  up  "  after  a  long  illness,  etc. 

§  373.  X)\A  t)tiic,  A  C-Ait)^.  'OiA  IS  tritjme 
•ouic,  A  X^\Amr\mx>  (yee'-armwi^?).  W\  frtiit  t)o 
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be-An  triARs-At)  inT)iu  ?     Tli  puil,  azS, 

SI  cinn,  m'-AtxMn  cinn,  x^^us  t)i  rne  pein 
(myself)  cinn  inT)e,  -a^us  t)i  me  in  mo 
tuije,  ACr  AZA  me  tAi-oin  inT)itj.  t)i  T)onn- 
c-At)  tiom  inT)iti  ce^^cc  a  X)A^te,  a^us  t)i 
x^n  pe^K  cetit)n-A  tiom  ^5  -out  50  Corc-ai$ 
int)e.  til  f^mt  -An  aic  -Atuinn,  ^r-A  -An  Aic 
5tt^n'p-A.  Hi  n-Ait)  me  -ar  An  toe  int)e,  t!)i  -An 
t^  sarX),  a6t:  t)i  T)6rhn-Att  -An  '-An  toe  eite. 
t)i  Ainm  eite  -ar  Cininn,  p6t)t-A.  Ac-a 
T)onnc-At)  in  .a  se-AS-Atri  -An  -An  t)un  -Ant).  t)i 
Setim-AS  in  -a  stiit)e  -An  -An  scot  -A5  -An  ceme 
niMin  c.Ainic  -An  s^etit.  T)uisig  -An  ^eAn  65, 
ni  puit  se  in  -A  sui'oe-  pos. 

§  374.  An  tA  inT)iti,  to  day.  Yjj 
An  tA  inT)e,  yesterday. 
^•You  were  asleep  when  I  came.'  I  was 
not  asleep,  I  was  up.^  Yesterday  was  rough* 
to-day  is  calm;  I  am  going  on  the  lake 
with  a  little  boat.  nThere  is  no  sail  on  my 
boat,  the  boat  is  not  heavy  enough.'  Put 
money  in  your  pocket  when  you  are  going 
to  Scotland.  The  dog  is  dead,  he  is  lying 
on  the  floor.  There  is  a  dumb  person  at 
the  door  and  a  bag^on  his  back;  put  bread 
and  butter  and  meal  in  his  bag.    The  man 

is  deaf  (and)  dumb. 

^       ^  V\\\\ 

EXERCISE  LXIV. 

COMBINATIONS  OF  CONSONANTS  CONTINUED. 
ECLIPSIS. 

§  375.  The  peculiarity  which  is  usually 
called  eclipsis  by  writers  in  Irish  grammar, 
presents  no  difficulty  as  regards  pronunica- 
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tion.  To  understand  how  it  is  so  general 
we  must  make  slight  references  to  the  older 
forms  of  some  words  which  cause  this 
peculiarity. 

§  376.  Take,  for  example,  the  Irish  word 
for  ''our,"  ''your,"  "their."  In  the  older 
form  of  the  Gaelic  language  we  may  sup- 
pose that  Ann  (arn)=^our;  X)unn  (wurn)  = 
your;  (an their;  but  in  the  course  of 
the  changes  which  centuries  have  caused  in 
spoken  Gaelic,  these  words  have  become  ar> 
iDtm,  a;  the  final  n  being  either  prefixed  to 
the  following  word  or  altogether  lost. 
Thus — 

are  now  spelled 
Ann  r)un,  our  fort  -    An  n*otin 

X)unn  *OAn,  your  poem  X)un  nT)^n 

-An  T)ice-Att,  their  best  a  r^X)^6eAtl 

§  377.  And  these  new  forms  are  pro- 
nounced (ar  Noon),  (wur  Naun),  (a  ^eeh- 
yaL),  the  nt)  in  each  case  being  pronounced 
as  nn.  The  sound  of  the  x>  is  thus 
"eclipsed"  or  overshadowed  by  that  of  the 
n  :  hence  the  name  of  this  phenomenon. 

§  378.    In  the  same  way — 

are  written 

Ann  ^niAn,  our  sun  -  n^RiAn 

X)unn  seAtAc,  your  moon  X)tm  n^e^tA^ 

An  5onc,  their  field  a  n^onz 

An  5Aine,  their  laughter  a  n^Ame 

SOUND  OF  n^. 

§  379.  When  slender,  n^  is  sounded  like 
ng,  in  sing,  singer,  that  is,  like  our  symbol 
n.   It  is  never  soft,  like  ng  in  singe.  In 
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English  this  sound  is  not  found  at  the 
beginning  of  words. 

0X01115515  o  (Lew'-shee),  Lynch 
tiii5  {lin,  ling),  start. 
*A  ngeAtAc  (awar-aCH),  their  moon. 
n^KiAn  (a  ;^ree'-an),  their  sun. 
§  380.  When  broad,      is  like  ng  in  long 
long-er.     This  sound  of        is  a  simple 
sound,  very  different  from  the  sound  of  ng 
in  sing,  singer;  just  as  g  in  begun  is  different 
from  g  in  begin.    It  is  a  sound  not  often 
used:  we  shall  when  necessary  use  the 
symbol  NG  to  denote  it.    Thus — 

ns  sounded  as  if 
seAns,  slender  {pron.  shaNG)  shong 
ceAn5A,  a  tongue  (^aNG'-a)  /ong-a 
A  n5onc  (a  NGurth)  ung-urth' 
A  Ti5Aine  (a  NGaur'-e)  ung-auy'-e 

§  381 .  The  student  should  not  be  discouraged  by 
this,  the  most  difficult  sound  of  the  language.  At  the 
beginning  of  words  it  may  be  pronounced  as  N,  if  the 
learner  cannot  acquire  the  correct  sound  at  once. 

§  382.  tAimc  UAt)5  Aj;vts  tDi-Anmtii'o  a 
t)Aite,  A^us  ninne  si-At)  a  nT)ice^U  -aCc  111 
piA^n  S1AT)  -Ain^eAT)  u-Aim.  At  a  Akc  a-^us 
VOuncATb  ins  -An  zeAt,  -a^us  aza  a  monAs 
(Nur'-as)  pos^xMice.  Tli't  -a  te-Ant)  bA^tt), 
AZA  ceAn^^A  -Ai^e.  I^uamr.  UotriAs  a^^us 
Seum-As  An  cA^p-Att  in  a  n^onc  inT)e.  x\za 
^0115  ^5  ^^*05  0  toin^sig,  ni  frtiit  X)aX)  Ai^e. 

§  383.  We  made  a  pretty  poem,  our 
poem  is  long  and  sweet.  Your  door  is 
closed.  Hugh  and  Niall  were  coming  home 
from  the  river,  and  their  laughter  was  loud 


*  Like  ens-al'-aCH,  Sng-ree'-an. 

F 
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(Anx)),  Our  field  is  green;  your  field  is 
white  (bin)  and  poor  now.  Dermot  Lynch 
is  in  Scotland  now;  his  mother  is  in  Ire- 
land, and  his  father  is  in  America. 

EXERCISE  LXV. 
§  384.    Just  as  words  like  Ann,  X)vn,  -An, 
etc.  (words  which  we  may  conveniently  call 
eclipsing  words)  have  lost  the  final  n  before 
^  and  5  ;  so  they  have  lost  it  before 
vowels  : — 

-Attn  -AtAin,  our  father  V 
bunn  obAiK,  your  work 
-An  im,  their  butter 

are  now 
An  r^-AtA^n  (ar  Nah'-ar) 
t)ijn  n-ob-Ain  (wur  Nub'-ar) 
-A  n-im  (a  nim). 

§  385.  The  only  preposition  which  in 
modern  Irish  causes  eclipsis  is  the  pre- 
position in,  in,  with  which  we  are  now 
familiar.  - 

Thus,  instead  of  in  T)un,  in  a  fort, 
in  ,,  field, 

we  have 

1  n*oun  (a  Noon) 

1  nsoHC  (a  NGurth,  ung-urth'). 

When  n  is  removed  from  the  in,  all  that 
remains  is  the  vowel  1,  and  as  prepositions 
are  not  emphasized  the  vowel-sound  of  1  is 
obscure;  hence  we  denote  it  by  a  in  the 
key  words. 

§  386.  Indeed  it  is  not  unusual  to  write  a  ti-pun,  in 
a  fort;  a  ngonc,  in  a  field;  but  it  is  better  to  write 
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Jort'th:i;\°:rci.""'  ^^^^^  ^ ^  "so«c-their 

§  387.  In  the  same  way,  it  is  not  unusual  to  write 
1 T1-A1C,  in  a  place;  i  n-emmn,  in  Ireland:  or  even  o 
Z:^Z^  "-em.nn ;  but  it  is  far  better  for  beginners^*  1 
^vrite  ,,1        in  eminn,  as  we  have  done  up  to  this 
§  388.  1  ng^iLttrh,  in  Galway. 

(a  NGa/'-iv,  almost  like  ung-a/'-iv 
the  /  like  /  in  va/iant).  ' 
AcA  AH  n-AC^m  beo  pos,  nf  fun,  se  mAnV>. 
buR  n-^n^n  mitis,  aCv  aza  biiR  n-,m 
seARb.     ACA  muR(iA*    Agus  -OotiitiAtL 
<)bA,R  ,n  AtbAin  ASUS  aca  a  n-obAiR  cRom 
Di  lotAR  moR  ALuinn  Ag  t)ontiCAt)  Agus  A5 

Arc,  Aec  pUAIR  A  n-IOtAR  bAS.      ACA  niAtt 

^5"s  TIOra  bocc,  ni  fuit  a  ti-eoRtiA  A5  rAS 

§  389.  Distinguish:  ^rA  ah  obAm  cRoni,  the  work 

is  heavy  ; 
ACA  A  n-obAiR  cnom,  their 
work  is  heavy. 

I  found  (puAiR)  your  donkey  on  the  road. 
.Mall  and  John  are  coming  home,  their 
place  IS  empty.  Your  door  is  not  open. 
^  •  ^ora,  I  found  your  (vo)  little  bird  on  the 
floor.  iNora  and  Una,  your  (dur)  lamb  is 
-dead;  and  your  floor  is  not  clean.  Our 
Jjoem  IS  sweet  ;  your  poem  is  long. 

EXERCISE  LXVI. 

§  390.  ECLipsis  OF  t,  ti,  u,  s.        ^  j  f<>  f  V- 

These  letters  are  not  eclipsed  ;  the  n  of 
the  eclipsmg  word  disappears. 

This  was  not  always  the  case.     Instead  of  in 
UAbAH,  in  a  book,  we  often  find  in  ofder  Irish  n 

izitn'zr 

TiTTimtiiTi,  tor  in  tiitti,  i  tinmi,  etc. 
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Examples  : 


An  teAX)An,  our  book;  i  te^bAR  (a  /ou'-ar) 
in  a  book;  An  ton^,  our  ship;  a  seot,  their 
sail.   ^ 


our  boat;  in  X)ax),  in  a  boat,  the  speakers  of 
Irish  found  it  easier  to  say  Antn  bA-o,  im 
bAt);  by  degrees  these  were  pronounced 
Antn  AT),  ini  At),  but  to  keep  a  record  of  the 
original  word,  we  now  write  An  mbAX)  ar 
maudh),  i  mbAX)  (a  maudh).  Here  again 
we  see  that  the  "eclipsed"  letter,  b,  is  not 
noticed  at  all  in  pronunciation. 

§  392.  AcA  Conn  a^us  tliAtt  An  An  to 6 
Atiois  1  mbAt).  til  nAib  me  i  mbAt)  An  bit,  br 
m6  An  An  Aitt.  Hit  bun  mbo  (mo)  seAn,  aca 
SI  65  pos,  A^tis  ACA  bAinne  50  teon  aici.  TIa 
cum  uisge  1  mbAinne  (mwaf^'-e);  nA  cum 
bAinne  ins  An  uis^e.  Hi't  bAnt)  mon  in 
6minn  Anois,  puAin  An  mbAnt)  (maurdh)  bAS. 
tli't  Aot  An  bun  mbAttA  (moL'-a). 

§  393.  The  bard  found  the  poem  in  a 
book.  The  story  is  not  in  any  book.  '  We 
have  no  ship,  our  ship  is  lost.  There  is 
no  sail  in  your  boat,  your  sail  is  lost. 
There  was  a  large  hole  in  your  sail.  Our 
bread  and  our  milk. 


§  394.    ECLIPSIS  OF  p,  c,  c. 

Instead  of  saying  Ann  pocA,  our  pocket, 
,,   ceAnn,    ,,  head 
,,  cm,       ,,  country 


EXERCISE  LXVII. 
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it  was  found  easier  to  say  Ann  bocA,  Aim 
5e>ATin,  Ann  x>m;  then  the  n  dropped  out, 
and  to  preserve  the  original  word,  we  now 
write 

An  bpoc-A  (ar  bok'-), 

An  5ce^nii  (ar  o^aN  :  Munster,  g-youN), 

An  t)ciR  (ar  deer). 

Here  again  we  see  the  rule  for  pro- 
nouncing eclipsed  words  exemplified — the 
eclipsed  letters,  p,  c,  c,  are  not  noticed  in 
pronunciation. 

§  395.  na  5KAt)  A■^A^X)  An  X)un  T)c1r.  At:a 
:snAt)  moR  ^^xMnn  An  6iRitiTi,  An  "ocln.  Aca 
TionA  A-^us  t)ni§iT)  a^  oX)A\n  a^  -ati  zobAn^ 
AZA  A  -ocuinne  lA^mn,  Acr  aza  mo  tuinne 
t)n^sze,  Tlit  xtonAS  An  An  X)JzeAt.  O  Anc 
^511  s  r\^Alt  ^5  cex^cc;  p-A^  a  tnbe-At-Ac. 

§  396.  ^  Our  island,  our  country.  They 
have  no  money,  their  pocket  is  empty, 
there  is  not  a  shilling  in  their  pocket.  ■  Our 
tree  (groN)  is  green  yet.  (They  are  not 
working  now,  their  spinning  wheel  (dhoor- 
ne)  is  broken,  r  John  and  James  are  coming 
home  to  Ireland,  their  father  died,  and  their 
house  is  now  empty.  :.  Leave  our  way. 
7  Their  mother  died,  their  heart  (gree'-e)  is 
broken.    We  have  our  health  yet. 


§  397.    THE  "  OUR  FATHER." 

An  pA^x>^n. 


Am  n-AtA^n,  atza  An  neAtn,  50  nAorhtAn 
r-Amm;  59  tici^it)  t)o  nige-dCc;  50  Tix)eun- 
ZAn  X)o  toyt  An  An  zAlAth  mAn  gnite-AR  An 
neAth^      "CAX^Am    t)umn    ^nx)^u    An  n-AnAn 
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^^eteAmA^l,  a-^us  ni^Mc  ttumu  An  Dpi^c^ 
m^n  rh^ite^muiT)  T)An  t)]:eiCe^trin-Aib  peui  ; 
^5us  TiA  tei5  sinn  i  5C^Cu5x\*6,  x^tc  s^oti 
Sinn  o  oic.  /Amen. 

An  iw2id-'er. 
ar  nah'-ir  a-thau'  erna.v  gu  Naev'-h<^r  than'- 
am,  gu  dig'-ee  dhu  ree'aCHth;  gu  n^en'- 
thar  dhu  hel  er  an  thol'-av  mor  ^ee'-har  er 
^av.  Thou'ar  ]oon  i^-yoo'  ar  nar-aun'  Lae'- 
hoo-il,  ogus  mah  yoon  or  vee'-aCH-a  mor 
wah'-am-i^^  dhar  vae'-hoon-iv  faen  ;  ogus 
Nau  /a eg  shm  a  goh'-oo,  oCHth  saer  shm 
6  ulk  om-aen'.  The  title  means  The 
Pater,"  from  the  word  with  which  the  prayer 
begins  in  Latin. 

EXERCISE  LXVIII. 

§  398.    ECLIPSE  OF  p. 

Instead  of  saying  Ann  pion,  our  wine,  etc., 
the  speakers  of  Irish  found  it  easier  to  say 
Ann  vion.  Instead  of  Ann  ptiit,  our  blood, 
they  said  Ann  Wit.  This  new  sound  of 
V  or  W  they  represented  by  X)  aspirated. 
Then,  when  the  n  of  the  eclipsing  words 
dropped  out,  they  began  to  write,  as  we  do 
now,  An  t)pi'on  (veen).  An  bpuit  (Wil). 
Hence  we  say  that  p  is  eclipse-d  by 
aspirated. 

§  399.  The  particle  An,  used  in  asking^ 
questions,  causes  eclipsis,  as.  An  X)\:aca. 
cti  ?  (an  Wok '-a  thoo)  did  you  see  ?  An 
t^ptiit  cti  50  mA^t  ?  (an  Wil  thoo  gu  mah), 
are  you  well  ?  See  §  257.  An  X)pmt  s^^An 
A-£Ar  ?    AcA.    Have  you  a  knife  ?    I  have 
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(yes).  In  the  spoken  language  the  An,  or 
at  least  the  n,  usually  omitted  before 
consonants;  hence  't)ctii5eAnn  cu,  'bpmt 
cu,  are  the  forms  usually  heard. 

§  400.  Uui^eAnn  se  (thig'-aN),  he  under- 
stands, rii  tui^e^nn  si  (hig'-aN),  she  does 
not  understand;  T>cui5eAnn  cti  ?  (dhig'- 
aN),  do  you  understand? 

§  401.  A,  her,  has  no  effect  on  the  follow- 
ing consonants;  a  bno^,  her  shoe;  a  bno^ 
(Wrog),  his  shoe;  a  mbno^  (mrog),  their 
shoe. 

§  402.  An  tDfuit  A^us  An  t^peoit  (v-yol), 
Hi  ^ACA  me  X)un  tDptunneo^  (Wi^^'-og)  nuAX) 
ipos.  An  Xy-fACA  ru  SeumAs  irroiti  ?  Hi 
fACA  me  SeumAs;  m  tAinic  se  a  X)A^le  pos. 
t^inic  se  A  t3Aite  in-oe,  acjz  m  CAimc 
THiCeAt  teis.  An  bpwit  x>^AtAM[i  cinn  ?  Aca 
se  cinn  50  teon,  atzA  se  in  a  ttiige  pos.  An 
X)]:wt  T)o  tfiAt-AiK  cinn  ?  tli  puit  si  cinn 
-Anois,  ACA  SI  in  a  stiit)e.  An  T)ctii5eAnn 
cn  5Ae*6it5e  ?  Tli  tuise^nn  tTliceAt  Jx^et)- 
it^e  pos  ;  ni  ctii^eAnn  se  acjz  (only)  An 
t>euntA,  An  iDpna  CApAlt  a-^ajz  ?  tli  fuit, 
-Acc  -ACA  ASAt  beA5  AjiAm.  An  t^puAin 
(Woo'-ir)  cn  Am^eAX>  in  T)o  i!)6ca  ?  Hi 
ptiAin  me  Am^e^T),  acc  puAin  me  ucin. 

§  403.  He  does  not  understand  me.  The 
man  is  old,  he  does  not  understand  the 
child.  Have  you  a  good  horse  ?  I  have. 
Put  the  saddle  on  your  horse.  Did  you 
see  my  horse  to-day?  No  (ni  pACA  me). 
Your  wine  is  strong;  you  got  your  wine  in 
another  country;  you  did  not  get  your  wine 
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in  Ireland.  Did  the  man  die  yet  ?  He 
did  not  (ni  ptixMn);  he  is  not  lying  now,  he 
is  up,  and  he  is  on  the  lake  in  a  boat  to- 
day. Did  the  saint  find  a  new  country  ? 
He  did  ;  he  found  America  and  he  came 
home  in  his  boat  to  Ireland. 

EXERCISE  LXIX. 

§  404.  After  the  article  we,  in  certain 
cases,  find  what  seems  to  be  eclipsis,  thus, 
An  csuit  (an  thool)  the  eye  ;  TTIac  A^^ 
rSAOK  (mok  an  thee;'),  the  son  of  the 
craftsman,  i.e,,  Maclntyre,  Macateer.  We 
snail  afterwards  see  when  and  why  this 
takes  place  ;  at  present  it  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  the  combination  cs  is  pronounced 
like  c,  the  s  being  passed  over,  as  if 
eclipsed. 

§  405.    SOME  EXCEPTIONAL  WORDS. 

U<At)-Ain,  give.  This  would,  if  regular, 
be  pronounced  (thou'-ar),  or  in  Ulster 
(tho-ar).  See  §285.  Being  a  very  com- 
mon word,  it  is  shortened  to  (thor,  or  even 
to  thur).  The  phrase  cAtD^m  t)oin,  give  to 
me,  which  would  regularly  be  (thou'-ar  yum) 
is  shortened  to  (thur'-um),  in  Munster 
(thur-um').  In  Ulster  they  say  cAt)iin  *ootti 
(thor  dhoo). 

§  406.    eo  AND  ItJ  SHORT. 

As  we  have  seen  in  §  95,  eo  and  m  are 
usually  long.  In  a  few  words  they  are 
short. 
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•oeoc  {duCH,  d-yuCH),  a  drink. 

eocAin  (uCH'-ir),  a  key. 

ptiuC  (fZuCH,f/-yuCH),  wet. 

seomnA  (shum'-ra),  a  room,  chamber. 

ciug  (^u,  ^yuh)5  thick. 

T)eoc  -AH  T)ontiis  (duCH  an  dhur'-ish). 

the  drink  of  the  door,  the  parting 

drink. 

In  some  places  irroin  (myu').  In  Munster,  in*oiti 
(iw-^^uv),  rni-i;  (/-yiiv). 

§  407.  T>om,  to  me. 

•ouic,  to  thee. 
T)6  (dho),  to  him. 
*oi  {dee),  to  her. 

§  408.  CAhAm  x>eoc  x>o  tno  c^pAtt,  a^us 
-peuK  ^5tis  coince  "oo.  TIA  cADAm 
■uis^e  -ptiAn  "og'ti  txSin.  puAiR  me  T)eoc 
tiis^e  x^5  -An  cobAK.  Aca  ati  *ooras  *ouiica, 
-A^us  >AUA  5t-As  mon,  cnom  -An  An  xton^s 
eite;  -An  bptiit  -An  eocAiR  -a^-ac,  -a  Hor-a  ? 
til  X)'fxnt,  -ACA  An  eocAiR  a^  l3nA.  Aca  seom-RA 
ins  An  ceAC.  An  bptjit  x>o  spAR-An  a^ac 
Anois  ?  Til  ftJit,  AC-A  mo  spARAn  in  mo 
6eomRA.  til  fruit  An  -peAR  cinn,  aca  se  in  a 
seomRA,  in  a  stiit)e.  An  bptiit  cu  in  t)o 
stii*6e  pos  ? 

§  409.  Did  you  get  a  drink  at  the  well  ? 
No,  but  I  got  milk  at  the  house.  The 
woman  gave  (to)  him  a  drink  of  water. 
Give  to  the  poor  man  meal  and  bread  and 
butter.  Do  not  give  oats  to  your  horse 
yet.  The  day  is  wet  ;  yesterday  was  dry 
and  cold.  The  key  is  lost  ;  I  have  not  the 
key.   Nora  has  not  the  key  ;  give  the  key 
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to  her.  Do  not  give  me  the  key,  I  am 
going  to  Dublin  to-day,  give  the  key  to 
Niall. 


EXERCISE  LXX. 

DIFFICULT  WORDS. 

§  410.  The  pronunciation  of  some  words 
is  difficult  to  the  beginner,  owing  to  the 
number  of  aspirated  consonants  in  them. 
But  if  each  syllable  is  taken  separately,  and 
pronounced  according  to  the  ordinary  rules, 
there  will  be  little  difficulty.  We  shall 
merely  give  a  few  examples  here,  as  we 
shall  continue  to  give  after  each  new  word 
its  pronunciation. 


AjAit)  (ei'-ee),  face. 
At>V)An  (au'-War),  cause. 
coit)ce  (CHee'-he),  ever— 50  bnAt. 
oi-oce  (ee'-he),  night, 
pogtri^n  (fo'-war),  autumn,  harvest  time. 
sxMt)l3in  (sei'-ver),  rich.  Often  (sev'-er). 
Seirrine^t)   (gea'-roo,  Munster,  gefVa, 
gee'-;'a),  winter. 


These   words   look   still   more  difficult 
when,  instead  of  the  usual  dot,  the  letter 
is, used  (§  227)  to  make  the  aspiration,  with 
either  ordinary  Irish  type  or  the  Roman 
letter,  thus  : — 

cnonDncrie,  or  choidhche,  ever, 
omnctie,  or  oidhche,  night, 
oidhche    Shamhna    (ee'-he  hou'-na) 
Hallow  Eve. 
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§  411.  ceo  (k-yo),  a  fog. 

t)oCc  A^us  SxMt)t)in.  t)i  T)otrinAtt  sAit)t)m 
-A(^c  se  boCc  atiois,  ni   ptiit  Ain5e-At> 

^156.      pogrhAn  ^eitfineAt).      Tli't  An 

■poJiriAR  ue;  aca  xxn  ^einineAt)  -puAR. 
SernhneAt)  puAn  plmc.  Aca  ceo  tnon  ar 
An  to 6.    J^^^i^^^"^  5 Ant),  pogrhAn  ptitic. 

§  412.  I  was  in  the  house  (on)  Hallow 
Eve.  The  night  is  dark,  the  moon  is  not 
in  the  sky.  Dermot  is  rich  yet  ;  he  has 
money  in  his  pocket.  The  drink  is  whole- 
some. Put  the  key  in  your  pocket.  The 
night  is  wet  ;  my  coat  is  heavy.  I  came 
from  Armagh  to-day,  and  I  am  going  over 
to  Scotland  now.  Did  you  see  the  poor 
man.  No,  I  did  not  see  the  ship  ;  there 
was  a  heavy  fog  on  the  v/ater. 

EXERCISE  LXXT. 

§  413.  Only  one  chapter  remains  to  be  added  to 
the  foregoing  treatise  on  the  pronunciation  of 
modern  Irish.  In  every  language  there  are  words 
which  are  not  pronounced  according  to  the  ordinary 
rule,  and  in  Irish,  a  language  which  has  been  spoken 
without  much  change  for  so  many  centuries,  there, 
of  course,  exceptional  words.  Considering  that 
Irish  has  been,  for  some  two  centuries  at  least, 
spoken  by  a  people  untrained  to  read  and  write  the 
language,  the  wonder  is  that  so  few  words  are 
irregular. 

Instead  of  giving  here  all  the  irregular  words  of  the 
language,  we  will  indicate  an  arrangement  of  ir- 
regular words  to  which  we  can  easily  refer  in  sub- 
sequent lessons,  and  the  irregular  words  can  thus  be 
learned  by  degrees,  and  with  comparatively  little 
trouble.  We  will  divide  the  words  irregularly  pro- 
nounced into  classes,  and  we  can  afterwards  refer 
to  these  as  Irreg.    A,  B,  C,  and  D,  etc' 
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§  414.    IRREGULAR  WORDS,  A. 

Some  words  are  irregular  in  pronuncia- 
tion because  they  are  unduly  shortened  in 
rapid  pronunciation.  We  have  already 
given  examples  (§  343)  of  one  class  of 
words,  in  which,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
hiatus,  contraction  takes  place. 

(1)  Thus=bUAt)^in,  a  year,  is  pron.  not 
blee'-a-en  but  blee'-an. 

§  415.  (2)  There  are  a  few  classes  of 
ordinary  words,  with  a  long  termination,  in 
which  the  termination  is  shortened.  The 
ordinary  terminations  thus  shortened  are: — 

§416. 

Termination  full  pron.  shortened  to 

-AfhAit  ou'-al  ool 

-Arri^in  ou-a;^  oon 

-ug-At)  oo'-a  oo 

-rh-At)  wa,  woo  oo 

-igi*6  ee'-ee  ee 

§  417.  So  in  words  like — 

triAKbtiig  mor'-ee 

seAtti)tiig  shal'-ee 

otttritiig  uL'-ee 

-p^^iD^it  faug'-aul 

1pAp^A^t  (fau'-aul)  faul 

triAottritJine  (mweer-re)  Miles 

§  418. 

CAnAfh-Ain  (kon'-oon),  a  dialect 
peAKAtriAit  (far'-ool),  manly 
pt-AiceAtfiAit  (floh'-ool),  princely,  hence 
generous. 

In  Munster  these  words  are  accented  on  the  last 
syllable. 
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§  419.  5^  mbe-Atinuigi'O  X)^A  *6tiic  !'  50 
mbe-Aiinuigit)  T)i^  -a^us  Itltiine  t)tiic  gu- 
maN'-ee).  This  is  the  full  form  of  the 
ordinary  salutation,  which  is  contracted  to 
*Oi-A  -611  ic  in  Munster.    It  means — 


God  I   bless  (everything) 
mbe-ATintiigit) 


for  thee 


May 
50 

§  420.  'mbeAnnuigit)  'otiic,  a  tAit)^. 
50  mbexMinuigit)  *Oia  is  tTlume  •Otnc,  A 
T\6nA.  An  X)ipACA  cu  Ati  ceo  avi  to6  ? 
Til  -pACA  me  bAX>  no  ton^  An  An  toe  in*oiti. 
pe-AR  pt-Aite-AtriAit,  pt-Ait  peARAttiAit.  t)i  -An 
pe-An  irt^ite-Atn-Ait,  piAt.  tli  -ftiit  An  ni  -A5 
ce-Acc  A  t)Aite  pos. 

§  421.  Did  you  get  money  ?  No  ;  I  got 
corn  at  the  market.  Barley  or  oats  ?  Nora 
got  a  rich  husband  (pe-An),  he  is  princely 
and  generous.  I  did  not  get  the  key.  Do 
not  leave  the  key  on  the  floor.  Miles  Lynch 
has  the  key.    I  have  not  the  lock. 

EXERCISE  LXXII. 

§  422.    IRREGULAR  WORDS,  B. 

Sorae  words  are  irregular  from  the  fact 
that  a  consonant  in  a  word  is  moved  from 
its  proper  position  for  greater  ease  in  pro- 
nunciation. 

*Coiic\j'bAH,  Connor,  is  often  pronounced  Cnocnb'u 
(KnuCHW). 

*mtjir»  elite,  a  sleeve,  is  often  pronounced 
mnmcilte  (mnee'-hi-/e') . 

C01S1115,  bless,  is  often  pronounced  cAKStii5. 
(kor'-sig). 


*  Often  as  if  Cnoctjb'n,  mntiicille. 
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423.    The  vvords  for  "brother"  and  "isster." 

■oeAn"b-ti)UAtAin  -oeinbsnm 
Correct  pron.  ^^ar'-av-vrau'-h^;'  ^?erv-hyoor 

Contract.  (Con.)       ^^reh'-aur  f^reh'-oor 
(Mun.)      f^^'eh-aur  ^^j'eh-oor' 
(Ulster)    cZaarlia?'  c/er'-har 
The  possessive  case  and  plural  of  "sister"  is 
T)emt)seAtAH      (f^er'-ev-ha'-har)      shortened  to 
i^^^ef-aer". 

But  the  learner  should  pronounce  these 
two  words  correctly  as  above.  They  are 
the  most  curiously  pronounced  of  all  the 
words  in  the  language. 

EXERCISE  LXXIIl. 
Not  to  weary  the  student  by  giving  at 
once  all  the  exceptional  words' of  the  lan- 
guage, we  propose  to  speak  now  of  simple 
matters. 

§  424.    THE  GENDER  OF  IRISH  WORDS. 

Beings  possessing  animal  life>are  divided 
into  male  and  female,  and  the  words  which 
are  names  for  beings  of  the  male  sex  are 
said  to  be  of  the  masculine  gender,  and  the 
words  which  are  names  for  beings  of  the 
female  sex  are  said  to  be  of  the  feminine 
gender. 

Thus  the  following  words  are  masculine: 
■peAu,  a  man  :  cApAlt,  a  horse  ;  c^nt) 
(thor'-av),  a  bull  ;  coite^c  (Ker-aCH)  ; 
Munster  (Kel-oCH'),  a  cock. 

These  are  femine  :  be^n,  a  woman  ; 
lAm,  mare  ;  bo,  a  cow  ;  ce^nc,  a  hen. 

§425.  But  in  Irish,  as  in  Latin,  Greek, 
and  most  other  languages,  even  things 
without  life  are  personified,  and  said  to  be 
either  masculine  or  feminine  in  gender. 
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Thus  the  following  words  are  said  to  be 
masculine  : — (see  vocabulary  to  the  first 
part  of  Simple  Lessons  in  Irish),  Am,  time; 
^ot,  lime  ;  AnAn,  bread  ;  b^s,  death  ; 
b^inne,  milk,  etc. 

These  are  said  to  be  feminine  :  -aiU,  a 
cliff  ;         a  place  ;  coitt,  a  wood,  etc. 

§  426.  In  English,  the  words  "time,"  "lime," 
cliff,"  etc.,  are  said  to  be  neuter  gender,  that  is — 
neither  masculine  nor  feminine.  In  the  older  Irish, 
also,  some  words  were  regarddd  as  neuter,  and  there 
are  still  a  few  traces  of  this  in  modern  Irish. 

§  427.  How  are  we  to  know  what  words 
are  to  be  regarded  as  masculine  and  what 
as  feminine  ?  Not  from  the  meaning  of  the 
words,  but  from  their  form,  or,  we  might 
say,  from  their  endings. 

§  428.  Thus^  as  a  general  rule,  all  words 
are  masculine  which  end  in  a  consonant  or 
two  consonants,  preceded  by  a  broad 
vowel  (a,  o,  u).  For  example,  Am,  Aot, 
An^n,  b-As,  given  above.  This  rule,  of 
course,  does  not  affect  words  like  ceAnc,  a 
hen,  which  is  naturally  feminine. 

§  429.  Similarly,  as  a  general  rule,  words 
are  of  feminine  gender  which  end  in  a  con- 
conant  or  two  consonants,  preceded  by  a 

SLENDER   vowel    (e,    1),    as  Aiit,  coitt 

above.  This  rule  does  not  affect  words 
such  as  ptAit,  a  prince,  which  is,  of  course, 
masculine. 

§  430.  This  use  of  masculine  and  feminine 
;gender,  for  words  denoting  things  without 
life,  has  an  effect  on  the  use  of  the  pro- 
nouns for  masculine  (he),  feminine  (she), 
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and  neuter  (it).  Instead  of  having  three 
pronouns  for  masculine  (he),  feminine  (she),, 
neuter  (it),  we  find  as  a  rule  only  two 
pronouns,  se,  si  ; — se  being  used  for 
masculine  nouns,  and  si  for  feminine.  As 
AzA  Ar\  peuK  p-AT)A,  a^us  aca  se  -pott^in, 
the  grass  is  long  and  it  literally,  he)  is 
wholesome,  tli  -puit  aw  a^t:  cinim,  a^us  n! 
-puit  SI  pottAin,  the  place  is  not  dry,  and  it 
{literally,  she)  is  not  wholesome. 

(See  Vocabulary  to  Part  I.  of  Lessons.) 

§  431.  puAiK  ViwA  cAtAo\n  un  A5  aw 
trjAn^At),  Atiz  X)\  SI  bnisce  ak  aw  not).  Hi 
f^uit  AW  bocAn  t)05  ;  ax:a  se  cimm  Anois. 
Atza  aw  5tiAt  *OAOR,  ni  puit  se  saok.  puAin 
me  eun  65,  t)i  se  suas  ak  aw  Ailt.  xXn 
X)^ACA  x:\\  AW  Uon,  aca  se  sios  A5  An  cob  ah 
Pa5  An  tAin  ins  An  teunA  ;  aca  si  65  pos 
AgllS  bl  SI  AK  seACRAn. 

§  432.  I  have  the  hammer.  It  is  not 
heavy.  Nora  has  a  hen,  she  is  young. 
The  grass  is  not  green  now,  it  is  yellow. 
The  weather  is  fine,  it  is  warm  (and)  dry. 
There  is  a  wood  at  the  well,  it  is  green. 
The  door  is  strong  ;  it  is  high  and  wide. 
The  sack  is  wide,  it  is  strong  (and)  heavy. 
Le^ave  the  flax  on  the  floor,  it  is  soft  yet. 
The  young  cock  is  at  the  door'  Our  ham- 
mer is  lost,  it  is  not  in  the  bag.  They 
found  their  cow  in  the  meadow.  Dermot 
found  his  horse  at  the  well.  Brigid  found 
her  cow  at  the  door. 
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EXEFCISE  LXXIV. 

§  433.  A  sentence  is  a  saying  which  con- 
veys some  complete  meaning  ;  as  aca 
UotriAS  cinti  ;  m  nAit)  "bnigit)  An  cob^n 
inT)ni   ;  ptMin  An  -pe^n  bAS. 

§  434.  Every  sentence  may  be  divided 
into  two  parts  :  (1)  the  thing  spoken  about, 
or  the  subject  of  the  sentence,  as  UotriAs, 
tonigit),  An  peAR,  above;  and  (2)  what  is 
said  about  the  subject,  as  aca  cinn,  is  sick; 
ni  nA\X)  A5  An  cobAR,  was  not  at  the  well; 
piiAin  bAs,  died. 

§  435.  In  the  sentences  above,  the  words 
UomAS,  t)ni§it),  An  peAn,  are  said  to  be  in 
the  nominative  case. 

§  436.  In  the  sentences  ''Hugh  burned 
the  boat,"  ''Art  struck  the  horse,"  "the 
King  killed  the  Druid,"  the  words  "boat," 
"horse,"  "Druid,"  are  said  to  be  in  the 
objective  case.  For  further  illustration  of 
the  meaning  of  sentence,  subject,  case,  etc., 
see  any  English  Grammar.  The  objective 
case  in.  Irish  is  commonly  called  the 
accusative. 

§  437.  In  modern  Irish,  as  in  English, 
the  nominative  and  objective  cases  of  words 
are  the  same  in  form. 

§  438.  The  article  An  aspirates  the  first 
consonant  of  feminine  nouns  in  the  nomina- 
tive arid  accusative^ cases. 
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An  X)eAn  (van),  the  woman. 

t)6  (Wo),  the  cow. 
,,  cAonA  (CHaer'-a),  the  sheep. 
c^nRAi5  (CHor'-eg),  the  rock. 
cAtAom  (CHoh'-eer),  the  chair. 
,,  peoit  (yol),  the  meat. 
p-Ainc  (fau'-i^k),  the  field. 

The  student  should  here  look  back  at 
what  has  been  said  about  the  effect  of 
aspiration  on  the  sounds  of  the  letters, 
especially  at  the  beginning  of  words. 

§  439.  ZAt)A^n  t)om  An  C:AtAom.  U-aOaik 
feoit  T)o  r\6nA.  tliX  An  pAinc  ^tx^s  -Anois. 
1f>i  An  cAp^U  A^us  An  X)6  -A5  An  rohAn. 
tli't  An  CAnnA^^  ^5  An  x>un  -Anois,  aza  s! 
bnisce  suas.  Cum  An  tAonA  a-^us  An  V)6  in 
X)0  p^iRc.    TIa         An  X)eAn  A5  An  X)onAs. 

§  440.  The  tall  man  and  the  young 
woman.  The  woman  died  ;  the  man  did 
not  die.  Do  not  leave  the  chair  at  the 
door.  Do  not  give  the  hay  to  the  ass.  Do 
not  give  the  meat  to  me  ;  give  bread  to  me. 
The  meat  is  scarce.  I  did  not  see  your  cow 
on  the  road  (not)).  He  did  not  see  the  cow 
and  the  calf. 

EXERCISE  LXXV. 

§  441.   Feminine  words  beginning  with 
and  c  are  not  aspirated  by  the  article  in  the 
nominative  and  accusative. 

An  t)iAUAit),  the  saddle. 
xXn  cm,  the  country  land. 
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§  442.  AuA  x^n  cin  SAit)t)in,  m'  puit  si  bocc 
Anois.  til  fruit  trio  cm  SAit)5in  pos.  TlxS 
cum  An  t)iAtlAi*o  An  ASAt,  azS  si  cnom. 
]?A5  An  ceine  An  An  uRtAn.  Ha  •oun  An 
t)OKAs,  ACA  se  bnisce.  Aca  An  ceARc 
(h-yarK)  a^us  An  coiteAc  A5  tinA.    tli't  ar 

n*01AttAlT)   AR  An  tAIR. 

The  tillage  field  (sorc)  is  not  green,  it  is 
yellow  now  ;  the  pasture  field  (pairc)  is 
green,  it  is  not  yellow.  The  mountain  is 
high,  it  is  between  Armagh  and  the  other 
mountain.  Daniel  O'Hea  has  the  chair  : 
he  got  the  chair  in  the  house.  Do  not  put 
the  thatch  on  the  house  yet,  the  weather  is 
not  cold,  it  is  dry  (and)  warm.  The  winter 
is  coming,  it  is  cold  (and)  wet  ;  the  harvest 
was  dry  (and)  wholesome. 

EXERCISE  LXXVI. 

TRANSLATION  OF  "  THIS  ".AND  "  THAT." 

§  443.  In  the  phrases,  this  man,"  this 
woman,"  and  the  sentences,  "  this  house 
is  on  the  cliff,"  this  meat  is  not  fresh," 
etc.,  the  word  "this"  is  translated  into 
Irish  by  so  (su,  like  su  in  suspevA). 

§  444.  The  word  so  always  follows  the 
noun  to  which  it  refers. 

§  445.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  say  peAR  so, 
this  man,  beAn  so,  this  woman,  etc.  ;  in 
translating  ''this"  the  student  must  always 
put  the  article  An  before  the  noun  and  the 
word  so  after  it. 
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x^n  -Aitt  so,  this  cliff  (the-cliff-this)  ; 
>An^imsin  so,  this  weather  ;  An  m-A-OAt)  so, 
this  dog  ;  -An  X)eAn  so,  this  woman  ;  -An  feoit 
so,  this  meat. 

§  446.  Similarly  the  word  for  ''that"  is 
sin^  (shin,  like  shin  in  shinty),  and  the 
article  An  must  be  used  with  it,  just  as  with 
so.  As,  An  A1C  sin,  that  place;  An  cApAtt 
sm,  that  horse  ;  An  peoit  sin,  that  meat. 

§  447.  AcA  An  siot)A  sin  T)Aon  aCc  aca 
An  otAnn  so  saor.  UAbAin  "ooni  An  Cacaoir 
sin,  cA^Am  An  scot  sin  t)o  Hoka.  Snit) 
si'os  An  An  scot  so,  a  pxSt)RtJi5:  An  t)|?tiit 
s^eut  AR  bic  A^Ac  inTun  ?  An  DpACA  cii  An 
CApAtt  moR  so  ?  til  pACA  me  An  CApAtt 
sin.  AcA  An  coiRce  so  5tAs,  aca  An  seA^At 
so  biiit)e. 

§  448.  Was  this  ship  on  the  lake  yet  ? 
No.  This  wine  is  dear,  it  came  to  Ireland 
from  America.  That  wine  is  cheap.  Put 
that  trout  in  the  bag,  and  put  this  salmon 
in  the  other  bag.  This  salmon  is  fresh,  the 
trout  is  not  fresh,  it  is  not  wholesome.  This 
man  came  home  this  morning. 

EXERCISE  LXXVII. 

§  449.  If  an  adjective  accompanies  the 
noun,  the  words  so,  sin,  are  placed  after 
the  adjective,  as  An  scot  beA^  so,  this  little 
stool.  If  two  or  more  adjectives  accom- 
pany the  noun,  so  or  sin  is  placed  last  of 
all  :  as.  An  cuiRne  beA^  cRom  sin  ;  An  ci'r 
ARSA,  Atuinn  so. 
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§  450.  The  word  ux)  (oodh)  is  used  after 
nouns  in  the  same  way  as  so  and  sin,  as  -An 
^eAn  ux),  -An  oi-OCe  u*o,  An  ux).  The  word 
uT)  is  never  used  except  with  a  thing  con- 
nected in  some  way  with  the  person  to 
whom  you  speak  or  wTite  ;  as.  An  pe^n  ur)y. 
that  man  whom  you  have  seen  or  heard  of; 
-An  oitxie  tm,  that  night  you  remember;  An 
A1C  uT),  that  place  you  know  well. 

In  Ulster  the  word  yon  is  used  in  English  just 
as  \}X>  is  in  Irish. 

§  451. 

ARis  (a-reesh'),  again. 

niAtfi  (ree'-av),  ever  (in  the  past). 

cuiR  An  5tJAt  x>uX)  tit)  AR  An  ceine* 
Cum  An  bneAc  tnon  ins  An  niAtA,  acc  cum 
An  bneAc  beA^  tm  ins  An  AbAinn.  t^Aini^ 
An  peAK  65  so  A  t)Aite  Anois,  bi  se  in  AtbAin. 
Hi  pACA  me  An  cin  sin  niAiri,  ni  RAit)  tne  in 
AtbAin  pos.  puAm  me  An  x>^MXA^x>  so  ins 
An  si  op  A.  AcA  An  ^eimneAt)  so  puAn  50 
teoR  Anois. 

§  452.  I  was  not  in  that  house,  but  you 
were  in  the  house.  This  man  was  not  in 
my  house.  I  was  going  to  Derry  that  night, 
but  I  came  home  again.  I  was  never  in 
that  place.  Were  you  ever  on  this  lake  ? 
I  was  never  on  Lough  Mask,  but  I  was  on 
Lough  Owell,  and  I  was  on  that  little 
island.  There  is  a  big  tree  growing  on  that 
island.  That  big  tree  is  not  growing  on 
the  island  now.  I  gave  that  shilling  to 
Nora.  That  winter  was  cold,  that  autumn 
was  warm.  I  was  in  the  house  that 
morning. 
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EXERCISE  LXXVIIl. 

§  453,    IRREGULAR  WORDS,  C. 

Some  few  words  are  irregularly  pro- 
nounced because  some  consonants  in  them 
are  not  pronounced  fully. 

§  454.  Thus  in  a  few  words  the  three 
consonants  n5n  are  contracted  to  N  in 
pronunciation. 

conx^nATf  not     kung'-na  kooN'-a,  help. 

ion5nAT)   —  fung'-na  or\  — oo'-Na, wonder. 

\  iNG'-na,  / 
T)ion5nAf) —      6^iNG'-na      — ^^ee'-Na. 
In  Connaught,  kooNoo,  eeNoo,  t^eeNoo. 

;§  455.  In  many  words 

T>t  are  pron.  z  (t  =  d  +  h) 
v;t        —      c  (k  =  g  +  h) 

^    -      F(f  =  v  +  h) 

mc        —  inp 
Thus  sei-oce,  pron.  as  seico. 

tCA^ZA,  —  teACA. 
tlOThtA,    tl'0|?A. 

O'-OuhcAi?;  (O'Duffy), —    6  dhuf '-ee. 
0'Col!)tAi5;  (O'Coffey), —  okuf'-ee. 
lomctjn,  —  umpur. 

citiiceAtt,  —  /impaL. 

ttittiiAn,  —  LiipATi. 

(This  is  not  to  be  imitated.) 

§  456.  The  names  of  rivers  are  feminine. 

t36inn         an  Wo^,  the  Boyne. 
An  ^eoin  yor,  the  Nore. 


An  t)eAnT)A 

An  \.Ao^ 

An  feAX)A^'l 

An  lipe 

An  6iKne 


var'-wa,  the  Barrow. 
Lee,  the  Lee. 
ou'-el,  the  Foyle. 
Lif'-e,  the  Liffey. 
aer'-ne,  the  Erne. 
Woo'-ee,  the  Moy. 
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§  457.  Cum  b^t)  be^^  so  An  ati  Laoi, 
^5us  cum  An  ton^  ak  An  6mne.  Tli  fruit 
An  X)6mn  teAtAn  a^  X)Ko^ceAX>-AtA,  Aza 
t>A^te  AtA  CUAt  ak  An  tipe.  IpA^  An  X)ax> 
ins  -An  AbxJ^inn  im.  Tli  pACA  m6  -An  Da.'o  ^3^5 
•out  su-As  -An  to6  u-o,  t)i'  se  -a^  t)ut  An  seA6' 
nAn  An  An  to6,  pu^m  tne  -An  \)ax>  beA^  so 
An  An  to6  A-^us  t-Aini^  se  T)o'n  oite.An 
Anx)  UT). 

§  458.  The  Moy  is  wide  enough  in 
Ballina.  That  young  man  got  a  salmon  in 
the  Erne.  Put  that  book  in  your  pocket, 
it  is  not  heavy.  This  big  book  is  heavy. 
That  big  wide  book.  The  Foyle  is  wide  at 
Deny.  The  Barrow,  the  Boyne,  the  Nore, 
the  Foyle.  I  went  from  the  Erne  to  the 
Lee.  Dermot  went  on  the  Lee  down  to 
Cork,  and  he  went  from  Ireland  to  Scot- 
land.   He  was  never  in  Scotland. 

EXERCISE  LXXIX. 

§  459.    IRREGULAR  WORDS.    CLASS  D. 

The  pronunciation  of  every  language 
changes  somewhat  with  time,  the  spell- 
ing has  to  be  changed  to  suit  the  pronun- 
ciation. There  are  thus  many  differences 
of  spelling  and  '  pronunciation  between 
Modern  Irish  as  now  written  and  spoken 
and  the  language  as  it  was  written  and 
spoken  centuries  ago.  But  some  common 
words,  although  their  spelling  has  changed 
with  the  general  change,  have  retained 
wholly  or  in  part  their  old  pronunciation. 
We  have  already  met  some  specimens. 
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§  460.    PECULIAR  VOWEL  SOUNDS. 


Not  but               older  Irish 

^5           og  eg  (oc) 

or  er  (or) 

A^^e         ag'-e  eg'-e  (§  181)  {o^se) 

ak'-ee  ek'-ee  (§  181)  (oici) 

be^S         baG  beG  be^ 

nA^X>         rav  rev  noibe 


§  461.    CONSONANT  SOUNDS. 

The  consonants  which  have  in  some 
words  retained,  to  an  unusual  degree,  traces 
of  an  older  pronunciation  are  tt  and  5.  At 
present  t)  and  g  broad  are  pronounced  with 
the  guttral  sound  which  we  denote  by  the 
Greek  y  at  the  beginning  of  words  only. 
There  is  evidence  that  at  one  time  t>  and  g 
broad  had  this  sound  always,  and  some 
words  retain  it  in  whole  or  in  part.  Thus — 

cno-oA,  ^^'o^.  kro'-ya,  orkrog'-a,  brave. 
•QiA-DA,  —    c?ee'-a-ya,  or i^ee'-ag-a,  godly. 

§  462.  So  T)ontig^,  a  fishing  line  (dhur'-oo-^) 

is  in  Donegal  T)OKti5A  (dhur'-ug-a)  ;  and 
zeA^lAc,  a  family  (^ei'-laCH)  is  in  Donegal 
cegt^c  (teG'-laCH,  and  in  some  places 
tev'-l^CU). 

§  463.  At  the  end  of  words  -6  broad  is 
now  silent.  In  Scottish  Gaelic  nuA^,  etc., 
are  yet  prpnounced  roo'-ay.  Some  ter- 
minations of  verbs  have  preserved  the 
sound  partially  in  our  Irish.  Thus,  the 
terminations  -At>,  -CAt),  of  the  3rd  singular 
of  imperative,  imperfect  and  conditional 
active  of  verbs  are  pronounced  as  a  rule  as 
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-aCH,  a  softened  form  of  an  older  pronun- 
ciation -av.  Again,  the  perfect  passive  ter- 
minations -eAX)  are  pronounced  in  parts 
of  Munster  as  -aG,  a  slightly  hardened  form 
of  a>'.  Examples  will  be  given  in  due 
course. 


§  464.  We  have  already  seen  that  aza 
cozA  nuATo  An  Anc  (a  new  coat  is  on  Art)  is 
the  Irish  way  of  saying  that  Art  is  wearing 
a  new  coat.  Thus  also  all  sorts  of  burdens 
are  said  to  be  on  a  person,  not  only  actual 
burdens  of  any  sort,  but  such  burdens  as 
grief,  trouble,  anxiety,  anger,  pain,  hunger, 
thirst,  etc. 


ocuAs  (uk'-ras),  hunger    uauu  (thort)  thirst 
cumse  {thurssi,  see  i),        haIac  (oo'-al-aCH),  a 


•uinni  (er'-6),  on  her* 

*  Note  that  these  two  words  are  irregular  in 
pronunciation. 

§  466.  Atza  ocn-As  ak  tliAtt,  aza  zakz  An 
Tlon^.  'CAX)A^n  X)eoc  t)o'n  teAnt),  aza  uAnc 
mon  A\n,  t1i  fruit  zAnz  ontn  ahois,  puAin 
me  'oeoc  tiis^e  sios  A5  An  rob  An.  An  t)pua 
ocnAs  one  ?  Tli  frtnt,  acc  aca  carc  onm, 
ZAV)Am  -oeoC  -ootn.  A  "OiAumtiit),  caIdair  An 
peun  so  T)o'n  tAin,  aca  ocras  tiinni.  Hi  fruit 
VAnz  An  An  tAin  x\x>,  acc  aca  ockas  ak  An 

AS  At  65  so.     Ha  CUIR  llAtAC  mOR  AR  An  ASAt 

i\X)  AZA  cuiRse  AIR  Anois,  V)i  se  A5  An  mAK- 


EXERCISE  LXXX. 


§  465. 


onm  (urm),  on  me 
onr  (urth),  on  thee 
Ain  (er),  on  him  * 


weariness 


load,  a  burden 
onnAinn  (uv'-en),  on  us. 
onuAib  (ur'-ev),  on  ye 
oTinA  (iir'-a),  on  them 
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A-^vs  uAlAc  mon  comce  ak  a  -ORuini. 
An  X)ipuM  cuiKse  one?    Suit)  sios. 

§  467.    AzA  ctnnse  onm,  I  am  tired. 

tei5  "oo  s^i't  (/eg  dhu  shgeeh)  rest  your- 
self, literally,  let  (away)  your  weariness. 

Open  the  door,  we  are  tired  ;  we  are 
coming  from  Armagh.  I  am  not  tired,  but 
there  is  a  pain  in  my  back.  John  is  hungry. 
Mary  is  thirsty,  Dermot  is  tired.  Nora  \s 
sick.  I  am  very  hungry  (great  hunger  is 
on  me).  Were  ye  very  thirsty  yesterday  ? 
We  were,  but  we  got  a  drink  at  that  little 
well.  That  well  is  cold  and  wholesome. 
Dermot  and  Teig  were  in  that  place  yes- 
terday, and  they  were  tired  when  they  came 
home  at  (in  the)  night.  Are  you  tired  ? 
I  am  not  tired  to-day.  I  was  tired  yesterday. 

EXERCISE  LXXXI. 

§  468. 

AicmeuU  (ah'-vael-a),  regret  eA5U(a  Gla),  fear 

bnon  (bron)  sorrow  pAiucios  (fa^-hees), 

•Doilsios  (dhel'-yees),  grief  fear,  Connacht 

mo  bnoii  (mu  vron),  my  cinneAs  (tm'-as, 

sorrow,  alas.  sickness. 

§  469.  Ill  n^it)  gx^e-oitge  A^Am  m\A^K  Of 
OS?  ^5«s  ACA  A^tmeu\.A  onm  awoas.  Aza 
bnon  mon  onn^Mtin  ^nois,  atza  ak  w-AtAAK 
triARb.  riuAm  CAini5  siAt)  t)o'n  aic  im,  bi 
e^stA  oKXiA,  Oini5  e^^iA  ontn,  Afc  m 
fACA  tne  JZA\^X)se  An  bit  ins  An  a\jz  sin.  An  ] 
bpuit  pAicCios  one  ?  Ajza  cinne^s  cnom  ak  \ 
T)o  tn^cAin.  til  pint  ocn-As  ak  bit  onm,  ^cc  \ 
A-CA  cinneAs  ontn,  a^v^s  aza  cAnc  mon  onm.  } 
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§  470.  Come  in  and  sit  down  and  rest 
yourself.  Sit  down  on  that  little  stool;  do 
not  sit  at  the  door,  the  day  is  cold  and  wet. 
Is  that  woman  sick  now  ?  She  is  not;  she 
was  sick,  but  now  she  is  strong.  Do  not 
give  me  that  meat,  I  am  not  hungry.  That 
grave  is  not  wide.  That  young  beagle  is 
lost;  we  did  our  best,  but  we  did  not  find 
the  fox  or  the  beagle.  Our  oats  (ar-Ger'-ke) 
is  growing  in  that  place.  Put  that  little 
boat  in  the  river.  The  ship  is  on  the  Erne, 
and  there  is  a  tall  mast  and  a  big  wide  sail 
on  her.  Are  you  sick.  No,  I  am  in  pain 
(a  pain  is  on  me).  Good-bye. 

EXERCISE  LXXXII. 

ASPIRATION  OF  THE  ADJECTIVE. 

§  471.  When  an  adjective  follows  a  femi- 
nine noun  in  the  nominative  or  objective 
case,  the  first  consonant  of  the  adjective  is 
aspirated.    Thus — 

t)eAn  mon  (ban  Wor),  a  big  woman. 
An  be^n  rhoK  (van  Wor),  the  big  woman. 
^CA  An  \jeAn  mon        ati  cob  An,  the  big 
woman  is  at  the  well. 

But  Mr  fotlAm  (uL'-aun),  a  healthy 
place;  aza  An  be^^n  pionn  (iN)  a^  An  zobAn, 
'  the  fair-haired  woman  is  at  the  weU  ;  tli 
li>fuit  r\6nA  X)eA-^  a^  An  t)oras,  little  Nora  is 
not  at  the  door.  xXza  An  X)eAn  xhon  (Wor) 
so  nuAX),  this  big  woman  is  red-haired,  etc. 
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§  472.  WORDS. 

CUA1-6  (CHoo'-ee),  went     t?uAcc  (foo'-aCHth),cold 
cuiii A  (koo '-a),  loneliness  stA^c^-oAn  (sLei'-dhaun) ,  a 
piACAil  (fee'-aK-al),  a  cold 

tooth  -ooi-oeAt)  (<^ae'-<^eo), 

toothache 
cinneAS  piACAl,  toothache. 
cinneAs  pairr^^o,  sea-sickness. 

§  473.  AcA  V\6nA  be^^  in  a  tuige;  puAin  si 
fUA6z  A^Ms  AZA  slA^x>An  iiiuni.  An  pACA^t 
so  A^us  An  pACA^l  Ci-o.  tli  puit  ocras  onm, 
AZA  cinne-As  piAc^t  onm  ^nois.  CuxMt) 
inline  50  ^^'A^VoA^r^,  a^us  aza  curhA  uinni 
^nois.  AcA  cum  A  An  t)i-AKmuiT),  aza  a  mAc 
(wok)  ^5  mit  50  cin  eite. 

§  474.  I  have  a  cold,  I  am  not  hungry.  I 
am  thirsty,  give  me  a  drink.  The  little  mare 
is  thirsty.  She  is  not  hungry,  she  got  hay 
and  oats  now.  The  white  cow  is  in  the 
meadow.  Are  you  afraid  ?  No,  but  I  am 
sick,  I  have  the  tootache  to-day,  as 
the  weather  is  cold  and  wet.  Dermot 
O'Kelly  was  standing  at  the  door,  and  he 
got  cold  in  his  head  (m  a  ce^nn).  Nora  is 
lonely,  her  mother  died  and  her  brother 
and  her  sister  went  to  another  country. 
Do  not  stand  on  the  road,  the  road  is  wet 
and  you  have  a  cold  already  (^e-An^). 

EXERCISE  LXXXIII. 

§475.  1.  The  white  cow  (is)  young. 
2.  The  little  cow  (is)  white. 
Upon  examining  these  two  sentences,  it 
will  be  seen  that  in  the  first  the  word 
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''white"  comes  before  the  verb  ''is,"  in  the 
second,  the  word  ''white"  comes  after  the 
verb  "is."  It  is  very  important  to  note  that 
in  translating  into  Irish  a  sentence  like  the 
second  above,  the  adjectives  which  follow 
the  verb  "is"  are  never  aspirated  or  changed 
in  any  way. 


1.  Ac  A  An  t)6  X)An  05  (Wo  Waun). 

2.  AzA  An  X)6  t)eA5  b^n,  not  t)An. 

So  the  sentence  An  X)6  beA^  bAn 
would  mean  "  The  cow  is  small  (and) 
white." 


§  476.  na  'UnA  beA5  cinn,  acc  ac^  ctiitise 
u^nn^.  r\A  cum  An  T>iAUAit)  beA^  An  An 
tAift,  a6c  cum  An  T)iAt  tAiT>  tfioK  so  timni.  Hi 
pACA  m6  t>n^px>  bAn  A5  An  cobAn,  aca  si 
ins  An  zeA6,  a^us  aca  bnon  a^us  cnniA 
uiimi.  CuAi*o  SontA  sios  An  bocAn  mon 
Anois.  Aca  An  bo  mon.  tlit  An  bo  tfion 
ins  An  teunA.  na  bo  irion  aici  ac^  bo 
beA5  AIC1. 

§  477.  I  got  that  little  mare  at  the  mar- 
ket. She  is  young,  do  not  put  a  heavy 
Toad  on  her  yet.  The  little  mare  is  dear  ; 
that  big  mare  is  cheap.  That  young 
woman  is  sick  ;  she  has  a  cold.  A  big 
horse  and  a  little  mare.  This  horse  is  big, 
that  mare  is  small.  A  long  street.  Conn 
has  a  crooked  eye. 
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§  478. 

EXERCISE  LXXXIV. 

Hurry  f  "^^^^P^^  (^^ef '-e?-),  Conn,  and  Ulster, 
haste  ^  "oeirneAs  (c^eh'-Sn-^s) ,  Munster. 
'  (^-OGAbAT)  (d-  you '-a),  Thomond. 

Many  other  words  are  also  used.  t)eun 
•oeipiK,  t)eun  rye^Vy^yO,  make  haste,  hurry. 

§  479.  t>AM  6  X)h^A  one  !  God  bless  you 
(a  blessing  from  God  to  thee).  Often  used 
as  a  salutation.  X)am  o  T)hiA  Ax^obAm, 
God  bless  the  work  !  na  b^it  Am,  he  is 
not  doing  well  (used  of  sickness,  etc.). 

§  480.  Cax)  'c^  one  ?  What  is  on  you  ? 
(what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?)  CA^X)e  'c-a 
one  ?    Ceunt)  'ca  one  ? 

§  481.  "  What  "  is  translated  in  Munster 
by  CAX>  (kodh),  in  most  of  Ulster  by  c^i-oe 
(Ku-dae',  often  gu-^^ae'),  in  Connaught 
usually  by  ceunt)  (k-yaerdh)  or  ce  (k-yae). 

§  482.  te,  with;  teis  ^n,  with  the.  (Com- 
pare ins  -An,  in  the.) 

Atza  An  ibeAn  ^5  X)ut  sios  ^n  hotAn,  a^us 
AZA  t)eipin  rhon  innni.  Cax>  'tA  one,  a  X)eAn 
coin  ?  AzA  einncAS  mon  An  mo  vhAtAMi.  Tl! 
nA^X)  T)eipin  An  bic  onn-A,  nti-Ain  t)i  si  At)  ^5 
t)tit  A  X)Aite  int)e.  U-Ab^in  t)eoC  tiisge  tfom, 
A  Sneumuis,  a^us  t)eiin  t)eipin;  aza  me 
CAiUce  teis  ^n  zAnz.  Cua^X)  mo  X)6  a  bAite 
teis  -An  -AS-At. 

§  483.  God  save  ye  !  Ye  are  in  a  great 
hurry  to-day,  what  is  the  matter  with  ye  ? 
We  are  working  at  the  lake.    Did  you  see 
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a  boat  on  the  lake  ?  A  boat  went  over  to 
the  island  this  morning;  there  was  a  white 
sail  on  it,  and  there  was  a  hole  in  the  sail. 
Put  another  boat  on  the  river.  The  big 
river  is  full,  the  little  river  is  dry  now. 
Were  ye  sea-sick  when  the  ship  was  going 
over  to  Scotland  ?  No,  but  we  were  very 
hungry.  The  blood  is  warm  yet,  the  flesh 
is  soft.  That  big  dog  is  hungry.  No,  but 
he  is  sick. 

EXERCISE  LXXXV. 

ACA  AND  An  CONTINUED. 

§  484.    t)uite  (bwil'-e),  madness. 
V^^n^  (far'aG),  anger. 
1mni*6e  (im'wee),  anxiety. 
Many  other  words  are  used  for  mad- 
ness";   bAine    (baun'-e),    mine  (mi^-'-e), 
cv\tA6  (kooh'gaCH),  etc. 

§  485.  (yeev),  not  T)i^  >6uic 

(when  speaking  to  more  than 
one  person.) 

be^nn^ec  tit)  (liv),  not  b.  te^c 
(when  speaking  to  more  than 
one  person.) 

§  486.  AzA  X)^Anmu^x>  a^vs  VnmnceAKZAt 
^5  ze^tz  >Asce^C       -ati  "oontis.  ^oit)  ! 

cx^X)  'cA  onnxMt)  ?  aza  -oeipm  mon  onn^it). 
AzA  imni-be  onnAinn,  aza  ak  mbo  CAiUce, 
^5iis  ni  KA^X)  A^Amn  a6z  An  m  sin.  t)i 
V^Ans  An  m'AtAm;  t)i  buite  aik.  Suit)  sios; 
Az^  cumse  one  Anois,  a  Seumtus. 

§  487.  Is  the  dog  mad  ?  No,  he  is 
hungry.  The  cow  is  at  the  door,  she  is  very 
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hungry  and  thirsty.  Are  you  angry  ^ 
Dermot  ?  I  am  not  angry,  I  am  anxious. 
What  is  the  matter  ?  My  little  book  is 
lost,  and  I  am  afraid,  as  my  father  was 
angry  when  the  other  book  was  lost.  The 
dog  is  mad,  he  is  below  at  the  well,  but  he 
is  not  drinking  the  water. 

EXERCISE  LXXXVI. 

§488.  At-As  (au'has),  joy,  gladness,  plea- 
sure. 

lutgAin  (Looh'-^aur),joy,  pleasure. 
t)nC*o  (brodh),  pride,  proud,  joy. 
tlimetiT)     (ree'-maedh),  gladness 
(Conn.) 

AtAs  is  the  commonest  word  used  in 
Munster  ;  hnox)  is  usual  in  Ulster  and 
Connaught. 

§  489.  The  word  for  outside,  without,  is 
^mtiig,  older  form  immuig  pron.  as  if  aiti- 
muiC  (a-mweeh').  So  Ascig  (as-^eeh')  inside, 
within. 

xXmAc,  out  (after  a  verb  denoting 
motion). 

AszeAc,  in  (after  a  verb  denoting 
motion). 

x\mtiig,  outside,  without  (after  verb  de- 
noting rest). 

Ascig,  inside,  within  (after  verb  de- 
noting rest). 

§  490.  CtiAit)  x\n  X)eAn  AsreAC  An  Ar\ 
r)onAs  ;  tDi  -pe^n^  tunni.  Hi  -ftiit  si  <ast:i$ 
^nois,  ATZA  SI  Amtiig  Anis,  aza  si  sios  An 
cobAn.    Ax:  A  At  as  mon  An  An  At  Am,  t-dini^ 
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A  rh-Ac  A  X)A\\.e  itToe,  a^us  aza  se  Ascig  ins 
TieAt  Awo\s  in  a  stiit)e  -a^  ^n  ceine.  An 
X)\:aca  cu  suisce  Ascig  ins  -An  s^iobol  ?  An 
t)|:u-AiR  cu  -An  56  sin  Amuig  ins  An  teunA  ? 
pu-Ain  AW  X)eAw  AW  t)6,  a-^us  aca  tutgAin 
irioR  til  Km.  ^An  tiom  Anois,  ni't  T)ei|:iR  An 
bit  one.  AcA  *oei|:in  ition  onm  a  l3Aile.  T)eun 
TDeipin.  Hi  -pACA  me  An  beAn  Ascig  no 
Amuig,  A5US  X)\  imni-oe  onin. 

§  491.  Nora  is  delighted  (great  joy  is  on 
her),  she  found  a  bright  shilling  in  her 
pocket.  She  did  not  find  a  shilling,  she 
found  a  pound,  and  she  and  her  mother  are 
very  proud  (of  it).  They  went  out  on  the 
door,  and  down  to  the  other  house  and  in 
on  the  other  door.  They  did  not  find  the 
horse,  and  they  are  sorry;  they  regret  (it). 
My  brother  went  to  another  country  yester- 
day ;  we  are  lonely  now.  He  had  a  poem 
— "  I  am  lonely  now,  Mary,  my  blessing 
and  my  pride."  The  valley  is  beautiful, 
and  the  little  river  inside.  God  bless  the 
work  ! 

EXERCISE  LXXXVII. 

§  492.  When  a  noun  ends  in  n,  adjectives 
which  immediately  follow  it  and  which 
begin  with  -o  or  c  are  not  aspirated,  as  beAn 
t)tib,  a  black-haired  woman  ;  beAn  cinn,  a 
sick  woman. 

Sometimes  adjectives  beginning  with  s 
are  not  aspirated,  as  beAn  sit)e  (ban  shee), 
a  fairy  woman. 
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§  493.  ComiAic  (CHuN'-ik,  kuN'-ik),  saw 
(verb), 
min  (min),  meal. 
sit)eo5  (shee'-og),  a  fairy. 
stti-A5   siti)e    (sLoo'-a),   the  fairy 
host,  the  fairies. 

§  494.  AcA  ^ri  tDe^n  x)uX).  Tli't  An  X)eAn 
t)e.A5  (veG)  x)uX),  Cum  triin  (vin)  miit)e 
ins  An  m^tA  ux).  Hi  nAib  An  triin  btii-oe,  Or 
SI  5eAt.  AcA  An  trim  t)ui'Oe  pottAui  ni  puit 
SI  cnom.  Hi  -pACA  me  cAitDtDse  no  beAn 
sit)e  ins  An  aic  ut).  tluAm  bi  X)iARmuit)  A5, 
t)tit  A  bAite,  ConnAic  se  An  beAn  sit)e  A5  An 
cobAR,  A511S  tAini5  eA^lA  aiu.  An  b|:ACA 
cii  An  beAn  ?  CbonnAic  me  ah  beAn,  aCc 
HI  ^ACA  me  peAii  An  bit.  Hi  ^aca  T)tiine  An 
SttiAg  Sit)e  niArh  in  aic  ar  bit. 

§  495.  Niall  came  home,  he  was  afraid, 
he  saw  a  fairy  up  in  the  fort.  He  did  not 
see  any  fairy,  the  night  was  dark,  he  saw  a 
light  on  the  fort;  there  is  no  fairy  in  that 
fort,  or  in  any  other  fort.  A  sick  woman. 
There  was  a  sick  woman  in  the  house,,  she 
was  sitting  on  a  stool  at  the  fire.  She  was 
not  sick,  she  was  afraid  and  anxious.  We 
were  lonely  yesterday.  The  drink  is  hot. 
The  meal  is  heavy.  Put  the  heavy  meal  in 
this  bag.    Dermot  is  tired. 

EXERCISE  LXXXVIII. 

§  496.  THE  FORM  OF  THE  ARTICLE. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  ordinary 
form  of  the  article  ''the"  is  An.  We  have 
also  seen  that  after  some  prepositions  the 
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longer  and  older  form  s^n  is  used.  We 
lave  now  to  see  that  another  old  form  ATlc 
^s  sometimes  yet  used. 

§  497.  The  form  xMIc  if  the  article  is  used 
before  masculine  nouns,  but  only  when 
hese  nouns  are  in  the  nominative  case  ; 
hus  x^nc  11  An,  the  lamb;  otAnn  ati  uaiti,  the 
vool  of  the  lamb  (genitive  or  possessive 
:ase),  teis  uati,  with  the  lamb  (dative 
:ase). 

We  have  already  stated  a  rule  from 
^hich  the  gender  of  most  nouns  can  be 
:asily  learned  from  the  ending  of  the  word. 

In  the  spoken  language  this  c,  really  part 
f  the  article,  is  pronounced  as  part  of  the 
Dllowing  word,  and  hence  we  usually  write 
n  Tz-uA^^  (thoo'-an).  An  c-Am  (thom),  etc. 

§  498.  ConriAic  me  -An  piAt)  T)tit)  inT)e, 
muig  An  AW  sUaX).  An  X)eAn  a^us  ax> 
i-uAn.  na  An  c-imtAR  ^tAn  :  aca  511  At 
m.  An  t)|:ACA  se  An  c-ioIar  ins  An  spein  ? 
onnAic  se;  A511S  m  An  c-uAn  a^us  An  c-eun 
5aen)  mAnti).  An  a  "oeipm  tnon  ar  An  tiAn  lit). 
1  cum  A  An  An  eun,  ntiAin  X)^  a  rfiAtAin 
Anb.  UAtDAin  An  mm  t)o'n  eun  sin,,  aca 
[cnAS  Ain.  riA  cAt)Ain  An  x>cot  ixo  t)o'n 
[An.   AzA  An  c-ASAt  (thos'-al)  as  An  -oonAs. 

1  §  499.  The  lamb  is  outside  at  the  door. 
;he  horse  and  the  ass  are  coming  home 
om  the  well,  they  are  not  thirsty,  they  are 
iingry.  The  eagle  is  on  the  cliff,  he  is 
igry.  The  lime  is  white,  the  wall  is  black, 
ut  the  bread  in  your  pocket,  you  are 
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hungry.  The  gold  is  heavy,  the  silver  is 
bright.  Put  the  knife  on  the  floor,  the  floor 
is  clean. 


EXERCISE  LXXXIX. 


§  500.  All  burdens  like  rent,  tax,  debt, 
oppression,  hard  work,  etc.,  are  said  to  be 
an  a  person. 

CAin  (kaun),  tax. 

ci'os  (kees).  rent. 

(fee'-aCH),  debt. 

muimgin  (mwir'-een),  a  burden,  usually 
means  a  large  family  to  support.  In 
Munster,  mume^n  (mwir'-ur).  | 

§  501.  Au-A  obAin  mon  onm  Anois.  t1i  j 
fruit  An  obAiR  liT)  mon.  t1i  puit  AgAtn  a6z 
^onc  beA5,  bocc,  a^us  aza  cios  mon  onm 
ArA  Av.  beAn  sin  bocc  a^us  ArA  muinigin" 
rhoR,  tA5  uinni.  AtzA  s^AX>  bocc;  aza  ciosi 
-A^iis  c^in  mon  onnA,  a^us  aza  piAC  onnA, 
Tilt  An  rhin  T)aoti,  aca  si  SAon  Anois,  a6z  bi 
SI  *OAon  mx>e.  UAbAin  t)oni  An  rhin  *OAon, , 
AZA  si  un,  -pottAin.  * 

§  502.  Is  the  rent  heavy  ?   It  was  heavy,; 
but  it  is  not  heavy  now;  but  the  tax  is 
heavy.    There  is  a  tax  on  silk,  satin  and: 
wine,  when  they  are  coming  to  Ireland 
The  eagle  went  up  in  the  sky,  he  was  afraid 
The  lamb  is  inside  in  the  barn.     I  sa^ 
Edmund  inside  ;  he  has  a  heavy  cold 
Owen  Roe  was  sitting  in  the  saddle.  Th 
saddle  is  broad  ;  it  is  soft,  it  is  not  hard; 
There  is  no  saddle  or  bridle  on  my  hors 
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EXERCISE  XC. 

THE  FORM  OF  AtlC  CONTINUED. 

§  503.  We  have  seen  that  feminine  words 
in  the  nominative  and  accusative  singular 
have  their  first  consonant  aspirated.  There 
is  a  peculiarity  about  such  nouns  beginning 
with  s — for,  not  only  is  the  s  aspirated,  but 
the  c  of  the  article  re-appears.  Thus  we  say^ 
not  An  sua,  but  Anc  suit,  or  as  we  usually 
write  it.  An  csuit,  An  c-suit  (thool). 

§  504. 

-An  zsnA^x^  (thrau^i)  the  street. 

-An  cSimn  (^oo;^),  the  Suir. 

-An  cSionAinn  (^in'-aA),  the  Shannon. 

-An  csuit  (thool),  the  eye. 

-An  cseAnt)e-An  (^an'-van),  the  old  woman. 

biAt)  (bee'-a),  food. 

§  505.  ConnAic  buigiT)  An  cSion^inn  ak 
mAiT>in  ^nx>m,  -A^tis  t)i  si  X)viX).  AcA  -An 
cSium  te^cx^n  50  teon  ins  -An  -aic  so.  Hi 

frtSlt  An   CSRAIT)  S^An,  ACA  si   bO^.      t1l  fACA 

An  cseAnbeAn  An  mAX>At>  Ascig  A5  An  ceine. 
^  AzA  oci^As  mon  ak  An  ida^oat)  ut),  ni  -puAiR 
I  se  biAt)  nA  x>eoc  pos.  puAin  An  cti  biA*6, 
jA5tis  bi  ttitgAin  Ain.  Ha  cuir  cios  mon  ak 
\  An  cAtArh  so . 

§  506.    The  Shannon  is  in  Ireland  ;  the 
Moy  is  slow  and  wide  ;  this  river  is  dark 
.  and  cold.    The  Shannon  is  wide  at  this 
place,  there  is  a  beautiful  ship  on  it  now. 
Did  you  see  the  ship  on  the  river  ?  His  eye 
I  is  black,  her  eye  is  blue  ;  the  other  eye  is 
i  crooked.   We  are  sorry,  we  are  not  angry. 
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I  saw  the  high  mountain  to-day.  The 
eagle  did  not  see  the  light. 

EXERCISE  XCI. 

§  507.  It  will  now  be  seen  that  we  have 
a  clue  to  the  gender  of  many  words  when- 
ever we  hear  or  see  them  in  the  nominative 
and  accusative  case  singular.  Thus  from  the 
following  exercise  we  might  conclude  that 
-uis^e,  hAllA,  b^ite,  b-Ainne  are  masculine  ;i 
and  siiisce,  e^^iA,  feminine. 

§  508.  S  is  never  aspirated  when  fol-' 
lowed  by  a  consonant,  unless  this  consonant  i 
be  t,  n  or  n.  The  reason  is  that  the  sound 
of  s,  that  is  n,  could  not  be  pronounced* 
before  the  other  consonants.  Thus,  tnoi 
S5ix\n,  mo  spe^t,  mo  smetin.  | 

§  509.    Conn^ic  An  pe^n        speAt  a^us] 
cstiisce  (thoosh'-i^e)  ak  An  unUn.  Arsl 
An  c-uis^e  so  ipuAn,  potUin.  pti^m  me  Anl 
c-uis^e  ^uAK  ins  An  cob^n.    1(:a^  An  csuisce| 
ins  An  S5iot)ot,  aza  s^   bnisce.     Hi  ka^X)! 

An     iplAlt     65     ASClg,     ACZ     m     An  C-AK-O-Rll 

iscig  in  A  tuige,  bi  cinne^s  Am,  Aza  se? 
^AnX)  ieis  ATI  eA^lA.     m\  An  eA^lA  onmJ 

Til    fACA    An    CApAll    An    X)AttA,       t)i'  bAile 

inoR  An  An  oiteAn.  Cum  An  hAinne  ins  ati| 
tiis^e.  eut)monn    biiiUe    cnom  -oo 

til  Alt,  mAn  t)i  t:eAR5  Am, 

§  510.  Correct  the  following :—Aca  An 
C-A1C  so  pottAin.  AzA  An  csotAs  ^eAt, 
puAiR  r\6nA  An  uis^e  a^us  An  peoit.  Cuitt 
An  c-uis^e  ptiAR  AR  An  im.  Aca  uaIa^  moR 
M  An  c-ASAt.    CuAit)  An  bo  A  bAite  teis  An 
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An  c-Aitt  -AKT).  'Oetin  t)eipiK  teis  An 
c-ot)-AiK  so. 

EXERCISE  XCII. 

§  511.  "Niall  owes  Art  a  debt"  is  trans- 
lated into  Irish  by  AzS  p^C  as  Auc  An 
riiAU,  Art  has  a  debt  or  claim  on  Niall. 
When  the  amount  of  the  debt  is  to  be 
stated,  it  is  placed  instead  of  the  word  pi^C, 
as  AZA  s^iUin^  A^Atn  one,  you  owe  me  a 
shilling;  I  have  a  (claim  of  a)  shilling  on 
you. 

§  512. 

An  c- At  AIR  (thah'-er),  the  father. 
An  c-iomAine  (^im'-a-re),  the  ridge. 
An  c-ut)Att  (thoo'-aL),  the  apple, 
ptinc,  a  pound, 
s^ittin^,  a  shilling. 

pi$inn  (peen),  a  penny.    Munster,  pin^inn 

(ping'-iw). 
teit-piginn  (/eh'-fee>^) ,  a  halfpenny. 

§  513.  Cum  An  piginn  m  in  X)o  pocA.  TIa 
PA5  An  c-vit)AU  An  An  unlAn.  puAm  cu 
ubAtt  11  Aim  int)e;  aca  piginn  A^Am  one.  tli 
fuAm  me  Ate  uIdaU  beA^  uAit;  n!  f?ua  aCc 
teitpismn  a^ac  onm.  puAin  6nigi*o  caora 
o  eiit)monn,  a^us  aca  punc  Ai^e  uinni.  Tli 
f^ACA  me  An  c-ubAtt  An  An  lomAine,  acc  bi 
An  peun  A5  pAs  air,  a^us  bi  An  peuR  ciug. 

•pUAIR   An    C-AtA1R   bAS,    A^US    bl    CUmA  A^US 

bRon  moR  ar  An  mAc.  Bi  me  A5  obAiR  6 
mAit)in  50  n-oi-oee,  aCc  ni  ^miair  me  piginn 

nuAt)  11A1C. 
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§  514.  This  apple  is  sweet,  that  apple  is 
bitter   (sexxnt)).     There  is  a  young  tree 
growing  on  the  ridge  ;  the  ridge  is  high,  ; 
but  the  tree  is  not  high  yet.    The  father  ' 
gave  the  apple  to  Edmond.    The  mother  ; 
found  the  apple  on  the  floor,  and  she  gave  ^ 
the  apple  to  the  father  (xjo'n  AtA^n),    I  do  \ 
not  owe  you  a  penny  to-day  ;  I  owed  you 
a  halfpenny  yesterday.  1 

EXERCISE    XCIII.  1 

I 

§  515.     Instead  of  saying  that  a  thing  | 
has  a  certain  taste,  colour,  shape,  etc.,  we  ' 
say  that  the  taste,  colour,  or  shape,  etc., 
is  on  the  thing,  as  in  the  following  exercise  : 

§  516. 

btAs,  taste. 

r)At  (dhah,  like  tha  in  that)  colour. 

cumA  (kum'-a),  shape,  form. 

C-A01  (Kee,  as  -ky  in  lucky  "j  shape, 

*oeis  [desh)     West  Conn.    > arrangement. 

T)6i5  (dho'-ee)  Ulster.  J  way. 

§  517.  Look  back  at  rule  for  aspiration 
of  adjectives.  After  feminine  nouns  in  .t 
NOMINATIVE  and  ACCUSATIVE  singular,  the  t 
first  consonant  of  following  adjective 
is  aspirated,  as  min  X)mt>e  (min  Wee), 
yellow  meal;  <An  cse-Ant^e-dn  l3oCc,  the  poor 
old  woman. 

§  518.  i:etic  !  (faeCH,  Munster  pA6  !  fee- 
oCH')  see  !  look  at  !  as  peuc  -An  pe^n  boCc 

^5  An  'OOK-AS. 
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§  519.  Some  phrases  :       caoi  'Dpuit  cu  ? 
kee'-a  CHee  Wil  thoo),  what  way  are  yoii? 

All  cum  A  (CHum'-a)  'c^  one?  how  aj>e 
vou,  what  (is)  the  way  that  is  on  you  ?  Cumi 
CA01  An,  repair,  set  in  order;  cim  cAor  du, 
repairing. 

§  520.  The  relative  pronoun  who,  ivhich, 
that,  before  is,  are,  is  not  used  in  Irish  ;.a6, 
-An  pe^n  acA,  the  man  who  is  ;  ah  c-u^n 
AZA,  the  lamb  that  is  ;  An  aic  aca,  the  pikxze 
which  is  ;  nd  pn  azA  cinn,  the  men  who 
are  sick. 

§  521.  go  mbeAnnuigit)  t)iA  -ouic.  a 
Cai'o^  !  5^  mbe^nnuigit)  T)ia  is  TTItfme 
t)t11C,  A  tlOKA  !  ClA  CAOI  t)pi;iit  cu  mx>iu  ? 
AcA  me  50  tAit)in.  'CAX)A^n  'oom  An  c-iU>Alt 
I'm,  An  Dpuit  se  mitis.  Aca  btAS  mitis  d^n  1 
50  •oeirhin,  a6c  cum  An  c-ut)AtL  eite  ins  An  ! 
mAlA.  An  bpuit  ConmAc  A5  obAin  ajkms  ? 
Aca;  aca  se  A5  cur  caoi  An  An  ccac,  ac4.  se 
A5  cuK  cuige  (thatch)  air,  m An  aca  An  Aimsm 
puAR,  ptiuc.  TluAin  t)i  An  bCAn  t)occ  A5 
cuu  CA01  An  An  A1C,  puAin  si  An  c-Ain^et^,^ 
ins  An  cuige.  peuC  An  *ouine  sin  ;  aca  aju- 
5eA"o  Ai^e  onm,  a^us  ni't  piginn  in  mo  pOcA 
Anois. 

§  522.  Aca  caoi  triAic  An  Aot),  Hugh  16  i'n 
good  circumstances,  lli't  caoi  (o;' "ooig);  a« 
riiAU,  Niall  is  not  well  off,  is  in  a  bad  way. 

§  523.  t)i  DorhnAtt  boCc,  acc  aca  caoi 
triAit  Am  Anois.  An  bpuit  TlonA  sAi-Oljw? 
Tli't  ;  ACA  mumigin  trion  umni,  a^us  aca 
cios  moK,  CRom,  An  An  CAtAtfi  aca  Atci. 
peuc  An  c-iolAn  suas  ins  An  spem  ! 
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§  524.  The  water  is  dark  blue  in  colour 
(say,  there  is  a  dark  blue  colour  on  the 
w^ter).  This  lamb  is  white.  Nora  is 
repairing  the  spinning-wheel,  and  Dermot 
is'  mending  the  stool.  This  chair  is 
broken,  and  James  is  mending  it  (^5  ctm 
c^o^  tiiHRi).  See  the  lamb  that  is  in  the 
meadow.  See  the  turf  (Won)  that  is  on 
the  floor,  it  (si)  is  soft  and  heavy.  Do  not 
leave  the  broken  stool  outside;  leave  the 
stool  inside  and  mend  it.  I  owe  Cormac 
a  shilling. 

EXERCISE  XCIV.  'jU., 

§  525.    SOME  MORE  EXAMPLES. 

*Uise^c    (bisb/-aCH),    improvement  after 
illness. 

-ooivAs  (dhun'-as),  misfortune,  ill-luck. 

SOMAS  (sun'-as),  fortune,  prosperity. 

teun  (/aen),  woe. 

semi  (shaen),  happiness. 

ni^me  (Naur'-e),  shame. 

§■  526.  petiC  Ati  DeAn  am  Aitt  I  Ac  a 
evV^ixi  mnfii.  Hi  pint  ca^Uv  iiinni  ^nois,  ^cr 
t)i  p^iccios  own  mx>e,  Ar\  Opinl  nAine  one  ^ 
AzA  n-^i-Re  oRtn,  mAn  aca  t3euntA  ^^5^111, 
m  puit  5Aet)it5e  A-^Am  pos,  acz  pu-Ain  me 
teA^An  beA-^  '^Aet>^V^e  int)e.  An  nAit)  X)o 
WAtAm  cinn  ?  t)i  SI,  Atr  aza  biscAc  irinni 
iironi;  t)i  bnon  onR-Aiiin  nuAin  X)^  si  nun.  ^\rS 
lutt^AMn  A^us  son-As  onK-Ainn  ahois,  mAn  aha 
A  sl^ince  xMci  -A-Ris.    An  Dpiiit  ^n  De^n  ito 


*  Munstev,  bisli-oCH'. 
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s^it)DiK  ?  rii  puil;  xxrA  s^  ob^m  6  triAit)iti 
50  li-oit)Ce,  Acc  -acaX  An  •oon-AS  tnnni  ni 
pint  teiupiginn  aici  -Atiois,  xx^us  ajza  piCe 
punc  ^5  All  T)tiine  eite  sm  uinni.  Son^s 
A^us  tut^Am,  •oon-As  -a^us  tetin.  Seun  one  ! 
Son^s  onn^it)  !  t)AM  6  t)iA  onn^it),  X)eA^mACZ 
tit). 

§  527. 

mo  teun,   my   woe  ;   mo   teiin   setm,  m}' 

bitter  woe=alas  ! 
pAiuioK  (often  spelled  ^taraok),  far-eer'= 

alas  ! 

What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  Alas,  I 
have  not  father  or  m^other,  sister  or  brother, 
they  all  (sia-o  tiite)  died.  I  am  unfortunate, 
my  country  is  unfortunate  ;  the  other 
country  is  fortunate.  Did  your  father  die  ? 
No  (ni  fuAm);  he  was  very  sick,  but  he  is 
better  now;  he  is  strong;  he  is  not  lying, 
he  is  up.  The  child  did  not  come  in,  he 
was  ashamed;  he  is  outside  at  the  door. 
Alas,  the  winter  is  cold,  woe  has  come 
upon  the  land  ;  the  night  is  dark,  there 
is  no  light  in  the  sky  ;  the  great  ship 
(tons  ^01^)  is  lying  on  the  lake.  There 
was  a  heavy  fog  outside  on  the  water,  and 
I  did  not  see  the  boat;  I  saw  the  ship,  she 
had  a  white  sail,  and  a  tall  dark  mast. 
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The  number  after  each  word  refers  to  the  section  (§) 
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This  Index  contains  only  words  not  given  in  the 
Index  in  Part  I. 


1.  prepositions  and 
Pronouns. 

A,  his,  296. 
A5Ait),  at  you,  268. 
A1K,  Old  him,  465. 
ATI,  cvr^  376. 
CA-D,  what,  481. 
CAi-oe,  what,  481. 
ce,  what,  481. 
cexiux>,  what,  481. 
cti5Ani,  towards  me,  306. 
cujAr,  towards  thee,  306. 
cviije,  towards  him,  306. 
•oi,  to  her,  407. 
•DO,  to  him,  407. 
•00111,  to  me,  407. 
•OVI1C,  to  thee,  407. 
5 All,  without,  286. 
tit),  tvith  ye,  268. 
tinii,  with  us,  268. 
owrn,  on  me,  352. 
ontiA,  on  them,  465. 
OKTiAiby  on  ye,  465. 
OKnAinn  ,  on  us,  465. 
onr,  on  thee,  465. 
novnAz,  before  thee,  285. 
sm,  that,  446. 
so,  this,  443. 
w-o,  that,  "yon,"  450. 
tjmTti,  on  her,  465. 


II.  Place  Names. 

AibAii,  Scotland,  354. 
AnT)-nU\cA,  Armagh,  295. 
bcAuhA,  the  Barrow,  456. 
C0UCA15,  Cork,  317. 
*OTioiceA-o  AtA,Drogheda, 
305. 

emne,  the  Erne,  456. 
-peAbAil,  the  Foyle,  456. 
-po-olA,  Ireland  (old 

name),  369. 
^AitliTTi,  Galway,  268. 
bipe,  the  Liffey,  456. 
toe  m cast:; A,  Lough 

Mask,  295. 
toe  tlAin,  Lough  Owel, 

295. 

toctAtitiAC,  Dane,  Danish. 
295. 

muAi-6,  the  Moy,  456. 
III.  Personal  Names. 

AoT),  Hugh,  330.  . 
t)ui5i-o,  Brigid,  324,  343. 
Cotm-citte,  Columkille,. 
358. 

Con  cub  AH,  Conor,  422. 
CouniAC,  Cormac,  Charles,, 
352. 
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'OoTTitiAU,  Daniel,  286. 
X)onticA-6,  Donagh,  Denis, 
363. 

e-ihVm,  Eveleen,  Eileen, 
275. 

eojAti,  Owen,  330. 

eti-omonii,  Edmund,  Ed- 
ward, 330. 

111  AC  An  "bAiK-o,  son  of  the 
bard,  Ward,  291. 

niAC    An    rSAOiR,  Mac- 
Intyre,  MacAteer  404. 

t1lAc  Aq-da,  Mackay, 
Mackey,  Magee,  331. 

TllAC    AXo-6A5Ain,  Egan, 
Keegan,  331. 

iriAC  'OonncA-DA,  Mac- 
Donough,  365. 

niAC  filtiRCA-oA,  MacMur- 
rough,  Murphy,  365. 

niAC  Siaibne,  Mac- 
Sweeney,  276. 

UlA?;  Hha-oau,  Mavnooth, 
343. 

'mA5tii-6iR,  Maguire,  326. 
lIlAolnnimo,  Miles.  417. 
iniceAl,  Micheal,  305. 
Ultii-RceATiuAC,  Morty,  486 
l11tiTicA-6,  Murrough,  363. 
ii\ja-6ac,  of  Nuada,  343. 
6  1iAo-6a,  O'Hea,  Hayes, 

Hughes,  331. 
O  CeAllAi5,  O'Kelly,  319. 
6  CobuAi5,  O'Coffey,  455. 
O  13aIais,  O'Daly,  319. 
0'X)onncAT)A,  O'Donohoe, 

also    Donaghy,  Den- 

nehy,  365. 
O'-OtatjcAig,  O'Duffy,  455. 
O'tAOgAtne,  O'Leary,  330 
O'toctAinn,   O  Loughlin, 

395. 

O'toingsis,  Lynch,  379. 
O'tritmcA-oA,  Murrough, 
Murphy,  305. 


O'RasaIIai^,  O'Reilly, 
342. 

SeA5An,  John,  339. 
SoRCA,  Sarah,  363. 
Suihne,  man's  name,  275, 
Ca-65,  Thady,  Tim,  342. 

IV.  Adjectives. 
Aline,  more  beautiful, 370 
bAlb,  dumb,  360. 
bocc,  poor,  299. 
bo-oAn,  deaf,  339. 
boRb,  rude,  violent,  354. 
bneAj,  fine,  334. 
bui-oe,  yellow,  325. 
ceti-onA,  same,  369. 
CRO-DA,  brave,  461. 
CRtJAi-6,  hard,  318. 
cnibe,  proper,  275. 
-oenriin,  certain,  275. 
-oiA-DA,  godly,  461. 
"DORCA,  dark,  363. 
-oiib,  black,  279. 
T)tiibe,  blacker,  275. 
peAnATUAit,  manly,  4 IS. 
pice,  twenty,  305,  307". 
plAiteAniAil,  princely, 

generous,  418. 
plivjc,  wet,  406. 
potlATTi,  empty,  279. 
5ATib,  rough,  362. 
5onni,  blue,  352. 
5UAn-oA,  ugly,  371. 
tuAiib,  dead,  362. 
nAOiri,  holy,  358. 
nAOTTiuA,  sanctified,  283. 
nuAT),  new,  330. 
mi  AT),  red,  red-haired, 330 
SAi-obm,  rich,  410. 
seAn5,  slender,  380.' 
soAub,  bitter,  362. 
uitJ5,  thick,  406. 

V.  Verbs. 
beAunti  15,  bless,  410*- 
bi,  was,  368. 
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C01SU15,  bless,  422. 
coniiAic,  saw,  493. 
ctiAi-6,  went,  472. 
yex-ic,  see  !  look  at  !  299. 
11115,  start,  379. 
KAib,  was,  268. 
niiine,  did,  313. 
sui-o,  sit,  321. 
CAbAin,  give,  405. 
rtuseAtin,  understands, 
400. 

VI.  Nouns. 

At)Ainn,  river,  286. 
A-OAnc,  a  horn,  342. 
A-oAscAii,  a  halter,  342. 
Af)bAn,  cause,  410. 
A-6inAX>,  timber,  342. 
A5Ar6,  the  face,  342. 
Ainm,  a  name,  352. 
AiR^eAT),  money,  silver, 
366. 

AiunieulA,  regret,  468. 
Anm,  an  army.  352. 
AUAiH,  father.  291. 
At  AS,  gladness,  pleasure, 
483. 

bAine,  madness,  484. 
"b Alt) All,  a  dummy,  360. 
bATib,  a  young  pig.  361. 
l>eAlAC,    way,  road,  295. 
beAnrjAcc,  blessing,  302. 
beAUA,  life,  "Oia  "oo  beAUA ! 

Se  -oo  "beAtA!  welcome! 

302. 

beunlA,  the  English  lan- 
guage, 332. 

biA-6,  food,  504. 

biseAc,  improvement 
after  illness,  525. 

bliAT)Ain,  a  year,  343. 

bno-o,  pride,  joy,  488. 

buon,  sorrow,  291,  468. 

btiACAitl,  boy,  herd-bov, 
299. 

biiAiT),  victory,  317. 
btiAlAX),  a  beating,  335. 


cAbAiFx,  help,  286.  , 
cAitleAc,  hag,  old  woman, 

299.  .. 
CAin,  tax,  500. 
cAnATiiAiTi,  dialect,  418. 
cAOi,  shape,  arrange.-  . 

ment,  way,  516. 
cAun,  a  cairn,  pile  of  , 

stones,  353. 
ceo,  fog,  411. 
cios,  rent,  279. 
ctiAb,  a  basket,  279. 
criAtTi,  a  bone,  356. 
cueAs,  the  skin,  350.  ... 
cnoc,  a  hill,  356. 
co-otAT),  sleep,  369. 
coilcAc,  cock,  424. 
colrn,  a  pigeon,  352. 
con^nAX),  help,  454. 
conn,  a  goblet,  353.  ^  .. 
cnoi-6,  a  heart,  325.  •: 
cntiT),  a  horse-shoe.  334-. 
ctjiniin,  memory,  275. 
cti m  A ,  shap  e ,  form  .516. 
ctiTriA,  loneliness,  472.- 
cut  AC.  madness,  484.- 
•DAu,  colour,  516. 
•oeAbAT).  baste,  hurry.  473 
•dcaI^,  a  thorn,  355. 
x)eAnb-bi?AUAin,  brother, 

423. 

•oei-oeA-o,  toothache,  472. 

"oeipiR,  haste,  hurry.  478. 

■oeniieAs,  shears,  275.. 

"oeiRbsiiii?,  sister,  423.-. 

"oeis,    shape,  arrange- 
ment, way,  516. 

"oeicueAs,  haste,  hurry, 
478. 

"oeoc,  drink,  406, 

"oiaHaix),  a  saddle.  313. 

'oi'ceAlt  (one's)  best.  313. 

•061^,  shape, arrangement, 
way,  516. 

-ooiisios,  grief,  468. 

x>onAs,  misfortune,  all- 
luck,  525. 
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•ooHti,  a  fist,  353. 
T)a»«5A,  a  fishing  line,  462 
*owoiceAX»,  a  bridge,  305. 
•otiutii,  a  back,  348. 
e-A^W,  fear,  468. 
eiT)eATi,  ivy,  324. 
eocAitt,  key,  406. 
etil<V6,  escape,  334. 
i?Aif)^  prophet,  317. 
-pAiHttse,  the  sea,  366. 
^Aircios,  fear,  468. 
^eAifi,  husband,  262. 
VeAH5,  anger,  355. 
■piAC,  debt,  500. 
pi  AC  All,  a  tooth,  472. 
piAo,  deer,  330. 
fioi),  a  wood,  334. 
-po^niAH,  autumn,  410." 
-poiiji-o,  patience,  343. 
piACc,  cold,  472. 
5At)A,  blacksmith,  286. 
5aIm'R,  goat,  286. 
5Ai)Aii,  a  beagle,  a  hound, 

5;Ae-6ili5,  ^Ac-oil^e,  the 
Irish  or  Gaelic  lan- 
guage, 332. 

jcjAiifie,  laughter,  378. 

^(i,  a  goose,  313. 

5t>AlAc,  the  moon,  313. 

^eAll,  promise,  313. 

jC'iriiiieAT) ,  winter,  410. 
a  jaw,  313. 
work,  356. 

^ifTAT),  love,  330. 

5iir©e,  praying,  326. 

iTBTn-oe,  anxiety,  484. 

ioft5rjAT),  wonder,  454. 

lACA,  duck;  299. 

VM^,  hand,  279. 

lAriiA,  hands,  283. 

1-A05,  calf,  330. 

leAhAu,  book,  236. 

tcAtih,  a  child,  361. 

tett-pi"c;ir>ii,  halfpenny, 
612. 

lei:,  lake,  295. 


leun,  woe,  525. 
Itjc,  mouse,  299. 
Iui5e,  lying,  325,  372. 
lijtsAm,  joy,  pleasure,48s 
niAx>A-6,  a  dog,  335.  - 
inA-OA-6  u«A-6  i  33, 

TnAX)RA-0  mi  AT)  J 

niAj,  a  plain,  334. 
lUAi-one,  of  morning,  369. 
mAR5A-6,  a  market.  366. 
mACAin,  mother,  291. 
tnin,  meal,  493. 
inme,  madness,  484. 
nionipeuR,  meadow,  263. 
irjinncille,  sleeve,  422. 
mtiiReAn,  burden,  famil}'. 
500. 

mvi  11115111,  burden,  family, 
500. 

niiimnin,  darling,  291. 
tiAine,  shame,  525. 
iiAOTTi,  a  saint,  279. 
ocRAs,  hunger,  465. 
oi-oce,  night,  324,  410. 
pAi-om,  Lord's  Prayer 

397. 
pi  An,  pain,  348. 
pijinn,  penny,  512. 
pin^inn,  penny,  512. 
ptinu,  pound,  512. 
RAT) ARC,  sight,  342. 
m',  king,  295. 
RimeuT),  gladness,  488. 
scotb,  a  scollop,  splintcr 

of  wood,  354. 
seACRAn,  straying,  295. 
sBAtb,  possession,  360. 
seAt5,  a  hunt,  355. 
SGAn  -^BAn ,  old  woman . 

504. 

SBASAiTi,  standing,  372. 
seotnRA,  a  room,  chamber 
406. 

seun,  happiness,  525. 
S51U,  weariness,  467. 
sr6eo5,  a' fairy,  493. 
sionnAc,  a  fox,  336. 
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siubAl,  walk,  286. 

slASDAti,  cold,  472. 

sliAb,  mountain,  330. 

sltiA5   si-6e,   the  fairy 
host,  the  fairies,  493. 

S65,  pleasure,  334. 

son  AS,  fortune,  pros- 
perity, 525. 

suif)o,  sitting,  325,  372. 

CAi-obse,  ghost,  324. 

cAtATTi,  land,  soil,  279. 

cAHACAm,  an  auger,  346. 

CAT?h,  bull,  424.. 

cAnc,  thirst,  465. 

reAc,  house,  299. 

ceAcc,  coming,  295. 

cca^Iac,  a  family,  462. 

ceAngA,  tongue,  380. 

cinneAs,  sickness,  468. 

CRAcnonA,  evening,  330. 

cmse,  thatch,  326. 

tJAig,  a  grave,  323. 


uaIac,  a  load,  a  burden, 
465. 

tibAll,  apple,  286. 

VII.  Adverbs,  Conjunc- 
tions, Particles. 

A  bu,  to  victory,  320. 
Acc,  but,  295. 
Am  AC,  out,  489. 
Amu  15,  outside,  489. 
AU1S,  again,  451. 
AsuGAc,  in,  489. 
Asnj,  inside,  489. 
ceAriA,  already,  before, 
306. 

coi-oce,  ever,  410. 
pAinion,  alas,  527. 
in-oe,  yesterday,  371,  374 
m-oiti,  to-day,  371,  374. 
ntjAin,  when,  358. 
niAtii,  ever,  451. 


**T)o  cum  5l6i|ie  T)e,  <^5Uf  ononA  riA  h-6i|ieAtin. 
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PREFACE. 


This  ihird  Part  of  Simple  Lessons  in  Irish  deals  chiefly 
with  the  translation  into  Gaelic  of  the  English  verb  t«  bt, 
the  great  difficulty  after  the  pronunciation  has  been 
mastered.  As  will  be  seen,  the  Gaelic  verb  ta  be,  with 
prepositions,  is  used  to  express  a  great  many  ideas  foi 
which  in  other  languages  separate  verbs  are  needed.  1 
hare  tried  to  make  the  lessons  as  clear  and  as  simple  ai 
possible,  remembering  I  hat  the  great  majority  of  Gaelic 
itudentg  have  no  teacher.  This  will  explain  how  in  some 
cases,  as  advanced  students  have  remarked,  the  lessons  arc 
almost  too  easy.  Those  who  are  preparing  hurriedly  for 
written  examinations  may  pass  lightly  over  the  easy  pari 
of  thr  book  until  they  reach  §  596,  where  the  verb  if  is  in- 
troduced. 

Further  parts  of  this  series  will  be  issued  by  the  Gaeli 
League  as  soon  as  possible.  Queries  regarding  points  in 
these  lessons  will  be  answered  in  the  GaeHc  Journal,  and 
•tudents  will  find  in  the  current  numbers  of  the  Journal 
very  valuable  assistance  and  information  upon  all  matters 
connected  with  the  national  language  and  literature. 

The  increasing  numbers  of  students  of  Irish,  and  o< 
teachers  who  have  opened  classes,  as  well  as  the  growing 
ittterest  in  Irish  publications,  arc  ail  very  encouraging.  I 
would  direct  the  attention  of  students  to  Father  O'Leary'i 
little  book  on  if  and  <3iCa  recently  published. 

Th«  prelinsiaary  expenses  of  thia  voUinie  ha¥«  be$n  pai^ 
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by  the  Gaelic  Societies  of  San  Francisco,  Providence,  H  U 
und  New  York  (Captain  Noiris),  and  by  some  of  the 
readers  of  the  Gafidhai  of  Brooklyn.  To  them  ihe  vol  urn* 
»  gratefully  dedicated  * 

I  am  also  deeply  indebted  to  my  friead  Mr.  John 
MacNeill,  B.A.,  editor  of  the  Gaelic  Jou^fta;,  who  has 
cevised  and  carrectcd  these  Icssoiis. 

EUGENE  O'GROWKEY. 

TocsoN,  Arizona,  U.S.A. 

Ia  feile  pwn^in,  1895. 


•  Lists  of  the  names  will  be  found  10  the  a&pcndi*  to 
^  AmttricAn  EdilicKU 


SIMPLE  LESSONS  IN  IRISH. 


I-HONETIC  KEY. 


I. — THS  VOWELS. 


jn  (he  Key  words^ 

Arf  to  te 

/ti  the  Ertfii^^ 

the  Utters 

sounded  like 

ward 

I. 

aa 

a 

half;  calf 

2. 

ac 

ae 

gaelic 

3 

ee 

feel  ;  see 

i. 

au 

au 

naught ; 

taught 

5 

a 

o 

note;  coke 

6. 

oo 

oo  (long) 

tool  ;  room 

7 

bat;  that 
let ;  bell 

8. 

£ 

e 

9- 

i 

i 

hit;  fill 

10. 

0 

o 

knot ;  clock 

ir 

u 

u 

up;  us 

12. 

0 

oo  (short) 

good  ;  took 

{same  sound  i-i  t 

in  (uil. 

Il  is  useful  to  noic  that  the  sound  (No.  6)  of  ir 
is  tlic  same  a.s  ihe  sound  oi  u  in  ruU ;  while  the  ^<  una 
(No.  II)  of  «  in  K/,  «j,  is  the  same  as  tha:  of  c  io  s*n^ 
d^ne.     It  will  be  noticed  that  the  same  nuai  en  iri 
attached  to  the  same  sounds  in  both  tables. 

It. — T^\\   CBSCntE  VOWEL-SOUND.      THK  SYMBOL* 
i  and 

There  is  in  Irish,  as  in  English,  k  vowel-soiind  usually 
Kifgrf^  **«*b6curft."    lo  th«  word  *•  toUrablic  "  the  «  k 
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pronounced  so  rn-Jistinctly  that  from  the  mere  pronunci* 
tion  one  could  not  tell  what  is  the  vowel  in  the  syllable, 
The  symbols  i  and  6  will  be  used  to  denote  this  obscure 
Towel-sound.  The  use  of  two  symbols  for  the  obscure 
Towel-sound  will  be  found  to  have  advantages.  The 
iiudent  should,  therefore,  remember  that  the  symbols  i 
and  represent  one  obscure  vowel-sound,  and  are  not  to 
be  sounded  as  '*  a  "  and  e  "  in  the  table  of  vowels  above. 
Thus,  when  the  Irish  for  **  a  well,"  robA]\  is  said  to  be 
pronounced  "  thubar."  the  last  syllabic  is  «o/ to  be  pro- 
nounced "  ar,"  but  the  word  is  to  be  sounded  as  any  of 
the  words,  **  thubbar,  thubber,  thubbor,  thubbur,"  would 
be  in  English. 

HI. — THK  DIPHTHONGS. 


m  the  Kty-vjtrds^         Ate  to  be  !n  the  English 
the  letters             founded  hke  words 

ci  ei  height 

'>u  ou  mouth 

oi  oi  boil 

cw  few 


fv. — THE  CONSONANTS. 

The  coijionants  used  in  representing  the 
pronunciation  of  Irish  words  will  be  sounded 
thu?  : — 

b,  f,  m,  p,  V,  w,  y,  as  tn  English. 

ii,  as  in  English,  except  in  dh,  th,  CH,  sh. 

k,  1,  n,  r,  as  in  English,    But  additional 

signs  arc  needed,  as  explained  below, 
g,  as  in  English,  go,  give,  never  soft  as  in 

gin. 

jQg,  as  in  English^  song,  sing,  never  soft  as 
in  singe. 


dh 

like 

th 

in 

thy 

M 

d 

M 

duty 

th 

It 

th 

M 

thigh 

t 

It 

t 

If 

#une 

1 

» 

mo 

7 


r 

(no  sound  exactly  similar 

in  English  :  sec  note). 

# 

Mg          s         in    so,  alas 

sh        „    shall,  lash 

1 

1                look,  lamb 

L 

thick  sound  not  in  English 

/ 

1  valiant 

n  noon 

N 

thick  sound  not  m  tngiisb 

n  new 

NG 

ng  tn  long-cr 

k 

k              liking  ] 

K 

k              looking  f 

g              begin    t  ? 

G 

g              begun  ; 

CH 

gh  O'Loughlin 

y 

guttural  sound  not  in  English 

is  in  Connaught  like  w 
Munster  v 


y  (    ,5    Connaught  like  v 
*    silent  in  Munster 

The  above  table  is  explained  in  the  course  of  the 
lessons  ;  but  we  may  here  note  that  s  is  never  pro- 
nounced like  z,  and  that  beginners  may  pronounce 
NQf  V  f ,  like  N,  G  and  r. 


SIMPLE  LESSONS  IN  IRISH. 


PART  III. 


EXERCISE  XCV. 

I  528.  Some  phrases : — SoriA|^  do 
U11T1,  prosperity  on  thy  hand,  said  when 
returning  thanks  for  a  gift.  -<Aua  ati  x>or\Af 
o|\c!  You  are  an  unlucky,  unfortunate 
person ;  literally,  misfortune  is  in  you 
SttAin  opc ;  literally,  shame  on  you,  disgust 
on  you.  Also,  mo  n^ipe  cu  (mu  nau'-re 
hoo),  my  shame  [art]  thou!  be<xrjnAcc 
t3e  opc,  (the)  blessing  of  God  on  you  ? 

§  529.  Acquaintance,  reputation,  fame, 
regard,  Ac. 

Aicne  (ah'-ne,  ahlnS),  acquaintance  with, 

knowledge  of. 
cAil  (kaul),  reputation,  and 
•clti  (kloo),  fame. 
eol<xf  (ol'-as),  knowledge. 
meAf  (mas),  esteem,  regard. 
Ainm  (an'-em),  name. 

§  530.  >dcA  me<xf  mop  4.1  he  is  greatly 
esteemed  ;  ^aca  me<\p  ^5<xm  Aip,  I  have 
esteem  for  him ;  <xca  ^icne  A5<xm  opc,  I  am 
acquainted  with  you. 

§  531-  50  mbe^nnuigm  t)iA  -ouic,  « 
"DiApmuit).    T)i<v      mtiipe  ■ouic,  <x  bpigi^j. 

•  cl»t8  (^Uo),  in  some  piacci. 
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b|?ACA  cu  mo  t)eA|ibpACAi|i  Cu'omonn  ? 

fACA  me  6ut)monrj,  acc  connAic  me 
€^•65.    -An  bpil  tneAf  ajac  a]a  eutimotin  ? 

meAf  mop  AgAm  ai]i.  bi'  caiI  moji  a|i 
eipinn  inf  ah  Aimpp  tit).  bi'  caiI  Ajii]' 
clu  Agjf  bi'  meAf  tnjApi.    Ipeuc  Ati 

peA])  m6]\,  An  bpuil  Aicne  a^ac  Aip?  Hi 
ruil,  ni  i^ACA  me  An  i(:e^\\  tit)  ]MAm.  Aw 
Dfuil  An  leAbA]^  \^]\  fin  ajac  ?  tli  iruil,  m' 
piiAip  me  An  leAbA|\  f 6f,  aca  Ainm  mop  ai]i. 
til  pAib  eolAf  Aige  Ap  An  aic. 

§  532.  -Aicne  is  the  knowledge  by  which 
we  recognise  a  person  or  place,  &c.;  eolAp 
is  knowledge  derived  from  study  or  tx- 
perience;  pof  (fis)  means  information  as  to 
news,  &c.  -dcA  Aicne  AjAm  Ap  An  'otnne 
pn,  Ap  An  A1C  pn,  I  recognise  that  person 
ar  place  ;  aca  eolA)-  AjAm  Ap  An  Touine  \\v 
1  am  acquainted  with  that  person's 
character  ;  ni  ftnl  eolAf  AgAm  Ap  -6.n  aic, 
\  am  not  acquainted  with  the  place,  i,e,, 
-mi  not  accustomed  to,  have  not  experience 
^  the  place  ;  An  bfuit  a  pop  (a  iss)  ajac? 
4510  you  happen  to  know,  to  have  heard,  &:c. 
The  words  a  pop,  its  knowledge,  are  usually 
contracted  to  (iss),  as  'bpuil  'pop  AgAc  (Wii 
!ss  og'-ath)  ?  do  you  know  ? 

§  533.  Put  the  boat  out  in  the  lake. 
Give  me  the  sail.  Are  you  acquainted 
this  lake  ?  I  am  not,  I  was  never  0/ 
this  lake.  Niall  is  acquainted  with  the 
lake,  he  has  a  little  boat  on  it  (Aip).  See 
the  island  (thel'-aun)  that  is  outside.  There 
tp  9  big  tree  g^rowing^  00  it,  and  there  is  a 
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m^D  standing  on  the  Island.  Do  yon 
ecognisc  that  person  ?  I  do,  Edmund 
O'Reilly.  He  was  working  on  the  island 
Edmund  had  a  great  reputation.  Yes,  he 
knew  this  lake  well  (eolAf  m^ic),  and  he 
was  highly  esteemed  by  us  all  (As^inn 
uile).  He  was  rich,  he  is  poor  now,  and  he 
has  only  that  little  house  on  the  island. 
He  had  another  house,  but  there  was  a 
heavy  rent  on  it,  and  he  owed  £20  to  the 
landlord  cijeApriACAlniAn  (^ee'-ar-Na  thol'- 
wan).  Do  you  know  did  the  landlord  get 
the  rent  ?  I  do  not  know.  I  don't  care 
for  that  book, 

EXERCISE  XCVI. 

?RICK,  BUYING  AND  SILLING. 

§  534.  "  What  is  the  price  f?/that  lamb  " 
is  translated  into  Irish  by  c<xt)  ^xca  at  ad 
UAn  pn,  what  is  on  that  iamb;  or  cia  ati 
luAc  (Loo'-aCH)  ACA  A|i  -An  u^n  pn,  what 
(is)  the  price  which  is  on  that  lamb.  As  if 
the  price  were  marked  on  the  article. 

§  535-  So  to  buy  a  thingyi?^  or  at  a  cer- 
tain price  is  expressed  in  Irish  by  to  buy  it 
m  that  price,  as,  f'UAip  f e  An  leAb<\|i  pn 
rsiUing,  he  got  that  book  for  a  shilling, 

TO  BUY  AND  SELL. 

J  536.  'Old  An  cApAll,  sell  the  horse; 
oi'ol  cu   (yeel)  tx\  cApAll,  you  sold  the 
horse.    CcAnnuij  An  cApAll  (kaN'-ee),  bu 
the     horse :     ceAnnuij    |^e    An  cApAtl 
(h-yaN'-ee).  he  bought  the  horju* ;  f  uAip  f  6. 
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£ot;  n{  fisAiji,  did  not  get ;  cug  f^,  hi 
gave ;  r\i  cuj  f 6,  he  did  not  give  ;  An  ocuj 
(dhug)  cu,  did  you  give. 

I  537.  "Old  -ouic,  A  n6|iA  !  "OiA  Y  tnuij-e 
t)iiiu,  A  !  >An  jAAib  c)ji  ^5  An  mAjigAt) 
in-Diu,  bAil  6  t)iA  opc?  me,  50  •oeiniin, 
Aruf  pAiji  me  An  cliAb  bf.cAj  fo.  CeAn- 
nui5  m^  cACAOip  beAg  a|a  fS^^^^^S- 
bpiAi|\  cufA  An  cApAll  ut)  int)iu  ?  PJAI);, 
CU5  me  pee  punc  Aip;  Aguf  fUAip  me  An 
bo  fo,  Ajuf  UU5  me  pee  punc  eile  u)]\]\\, 
riA  ccAnnuis  cobAC  leip  An  fS^^M^B  P"' 
Acc  ceAnnuij  leAbAjA  mAic  mi^pi.  t)iol  me 
<j.n  c-AfAl  beA5  A5Uf  ceAnnuig  me  cAopA 
mon  in  a  aic  ;  aca  olAnn  u)\\]\\y  Ajup  aca  An 
olAnn  •oAOjA  Anoip.  Uug  HIuiaca-o  An  lomApcA 
An  lAip  pin,  AJUp  ACA  AiciiieulA  Aip 
an 01  p.    Ha  CAbAip  An  lomApcA  Ap  An  UAn. 

§  538.  Miles  O'Reilly  bought  a  young 
mare  dj\d  gave  enough  for  her.  Hugh 
bought  twenty  sheep  yesterday,  he  gave 
£20  for  them  (opi^A).  I  gave  twenty 
shillings  for  that  lamb.  Do  not  buy  that 
wine,  I  bought  wine  yesterday  and  it  has 
a  bad  taste.  The  child  bought  a  yellow 
apple  for  a  penny,  he  bought  this  small 
apple  for  a  halfpenny.  Do  you  know 
Cormac  Finegan  ?  I  do,  I  saw  him  yes- 
terday, and  he  bought  a  fine  horse  from  me 
(uAim).  He  gave  to  me  ('oom)  twenty 
pounds  for  him  (Aip).  I  bought  a  book 
yesterday  for  a  crovy^n  (Ap  copoin)  in  that 
shop.  The  blacksmith  bought  a  hammer 
for  a  shilling.    I  have  a  ffreat  respect  fot 
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Hngh.  Dermot  bought  a  creel  from  mc 
for  twenty  pounds,  he  did  not  give  me  the 
money  (^n  c-AipgeAt)).  I  saw  him  yester- 
day and  he  was  ashamed.  You  gave  to  me 
too  much  for  this  book. 

§  539-  Phrases:  x\iX  ^on  be<Min  Ag^n 
Ojic,  I  don't  care  one  jot  for  you  (lit.  I  have 
not  one  jot  on  you).  In  Connaught  m"l 
40ti  binn  A5Am  ojic,  or  tift  bmn  -Ag^vm  o|\c, 
is  more  usual,  tli'i  Aoti  Aiji-o  no  one^ 
heeds  him,  there  is  no  heed  on  him.  |^eA|^ 
jAn  iipt),  a  man  that  no  one  heeds,  insig- 
nificant person. 

be^^nti  b-yaN  b-youN,  Munster 

be^nn  v-yaN  v-youN 

binn  hin  bee«  ^ 

bint)  vin  vec»  „ 
^ifit)  aur^ 

EXERCISi:  XCVII, 

S  540. 

Iu4^c  (Loo'-5CH),  price, 
AonA6  (aen'-&CH),  a  fair 
Tn-Ap5<x'6  (mor'-a-goo),  a  market. 

Hinne  me  1114^115^16  leif,  I  made  a  market 
or  a  bargain  with  him ;  mApgA-D  ttiaic,  a 
good  bargain. 

Note  that  at  the  fair  is  4|i  An  AonAC  (on 
the  fair),  at  the  market  is  usually  A\i  ap 

S  541. 

CtA  An  f  e^p  ?    What  roan  ? 
CtA      be^n  ?    Wha^t  woman  4 
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Ci^  Afi  tiidc  ?    What  price  ? 
Ca  TY^eu'o  (kau  vaedh),  how  much,  how  many 
CiA  TTieuT)  (kae  vaedh),  how  much,  how 
many. 

§  542,  T\i  ^AvCA  me  cA^CMp  (thah'-er=t)c 

ATTiuij  inx)iu,  -6.CAfe  'n-^>.  luije,  ^ca  cinne^f 
mop  UinneAf  ?  mo  leun,  aca  bpon 

o|tm  6.noip  bi]"eAc       ^tnoif ,  -6.ee  in-oe 

bi  fe  cinn,  cinn.    Cia.  -mi  tu^c  C115  cu  6.|i 
An  c^yl^m  f  o  ?    til  ^ACA  me  4xn  )re<\|i  ux) 
6.n  Aon^c.  ):eA|\  ?  meut)  cug 

p-^t)  AW  A1C  fo.  U115  fi^kt)  ceut)  punc 
(;£'lOO),  <X5U|"  ci'of  mop,  cpom,  oppA.. 

Tlinne  Cu-omonn  -o.gtif  Se^xg^n  mApgAV 
m/yit,  ceAnnui^  fiAt)  <vn  aic  pn  ^p  pee 
punc. 

§  S43.  I  made  a  good  bargain  with 
Cormac  to-day.  I  bought  that  boat  for  a 
pound,  and  I  bought  that  large  ship.  I 
gave  :^20  for  it  (uippi).  Brigid  bought  a 
spinning  wheel,  wool  and  flax  at  the  fair 
yesterday  ;  she  gave  enough  for  them 
(opp^).  I  know  that  man  well,  he  never 
had  (any)  sense.  Do  you  know  Niall 
O'Flynn  ?  He  bought  a  sack  of  oats  (y^c 
coipce)  at  the  fair.  Niall  bought  a  boat 
yesterday ;  he  paid  £20  for  it ;  it  is  now 
on  the  Lee  at  Cork.  The  young  lad  bought 
a  pipe  and  tobacco  ;  he  has  them  in  hif 
pocket. 

§  544.  Some  Common  Phrases. 
bui-oeACAf  te  *Oi4^ !    bwee'-aCH-as  le  i/ce  4, 
*hanks  (be)  with  God. 
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goLip  x)o  Oia!    (gl6r  dhu  yee  ~a)  g^lory  (bc^ 
to  God. 

m  ^mm  X)e  (in  an'-em  ^ae)  in  (the)  nanac 
of  God. 

EXERCISE  XCVIIL 

TO  NIED,  WANT. 

§  545'     I  w^nt  a  book,"  is  often  trans- 
lated ACA  le^b^kji  u<Mm,  there  is  a  book 
froJH  me.    So,  cax)  'ca  uaic?  what  do  you 
want  ?    Distinguish  cax)  'ua  uaic  from  ca« 
o]ic,  already  given. 

I  546. 

U4kim  (oo'-em)  from  me. 

(oo'-e/)       „  thee 

♦tKM-o  (oo'-ei)  him 

UAICI  (oo'-ah-ye)  „  her 

UAinn  (oo'-e;/)    „  us 

U4kib  (oo'-ev)      „  you 

UACA  (oo'-a-ha)  them 

In  Connaught  shortened  to 

wcm  wen 

wc»  vycv 
wei  wo'-hS 

§  547.  ^n  bfuil -A1p5e<^t)  uaic?  tlTl;  aca 
Aiji^CAX)  Aj^tn,  Toi'ol  me  bo  ^on^c 
inx)e,  -Aguf  fUAip  me  pee  punc  uipp.  Cax) 
'CA  U4^ic  ?  >AcA  c^^p^ll  u<xim.  -<XcA  pnn 
A5  ob^ip  irnoiu  Agtif  nil  c^xpAll  AgAinn. 
bfUAip  cu  ^n  i^eoil  m-Aic  ut)  Ap  An  m^pgAt)  ? 
yuAip  me  ;  ce^nnuij  me  An  c-dpAn  Ajuf  An 


*ti4i*  in  Munstcr  is  tiAig  {ao  -eg). 
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AZA  A\\  An  niu.Mt!)  ?    ContixJiic  tYi6  ;  tD.Mle 
Atxx— fin  x\n  c-^inm  -ac-a 

§  548,  I  want  that  horse  you  have ; 
what  is  the  price  /or  him?  The  black- 
smith bought  a  httle  black  mare  at  the 
fair,  and  he  went  home  that  night.  He 
wanted  a  saddle,  and  he  bought  a  new 
saddle  in  the  shop.  He  bought  a  bridle 
for  a  pound,  and  he  went  out  with  the 
mare.  He  did  not  come  back  yet.  Is 
your  son  well?  He  is  well,  thanks  be 
to  God.  What  did  he  give  for  the  bar- 
ley ?  He  bought  a  sack  of  barley  at  the 
market,  and  he  bought  a  bag  of  oats 
when  he  was  coming  home. 

§  549-  Phrases— SlAu  le^c  !  good-bye. 
Answer:  50  -oceit)  cu  fUti  (gu  ^/ad-ee 
thoo  s7>aun),  may  you  go  (home)  safe. 
This  is  one  form.  The  more  usual  form 
has  a  religious  element :  be^^nux^cc  lexxc, 
a  blessing  with  thee.  Answer  :  go  foip- 
bigit)  (ser-vee)  T)u\  -buic,  may  God  prosper 
(all  your  care)  for  you.  There  are  also 
other  forms  of  answer.  When  speaking 
to  more  than  one  person  say  lib  for  te^c, 
and  -Oib  (yeev)  for  -buic. 

EXERCISE  XCIX. 

§  550.  The  present  tense  of  the  vcri 
*  to  be  *'  in  English  is  : — 

Singula!,  Plural. 

1.  i  am,  1.  We  arc, 

a.  Thou  art,  2.  You  are.  • 

3  (He,  sUe,  it,  etclii  ^  (They,  etc.)  *rc 


For  he,  she,  it,  we  can  substitute  any 
noun  ;  as,  John  is,  the  horse  is,  the  earth 
is.  For  (they)  we  can  substitute  any 
noun  in  the  plural,  as,  the  horses  are,  John 
and  James  are,  etc. 

§  551.  We  have  already  seen  that  the 
ordinary  form  in  Irish  is  aca  me,  etc.,  or  as 
people  generally  say,  'ca  (thau)  me;  thus, 

'^^  'cA  pnn 

'CA  cu  'c^  pt, 

CA  (i^e,  yi)  p^x) 
It  is  just  as  easy  for  us  to  use  the  cor- 
rect form  ACA  me,  etc. ;  hence  we  have  used 
It  throughout. 

§  552.  We  can  now  go  a  step  farther. 
Although  we  now  say  aca  me,  I  am,  this  was 
not  always  the  case.  The  older  and  better 
form  IS  ACAim.  And  so  with  the  other 
parts. 

ACAim  (a-thau'-im),  I  am 
ACAip  (a-thau'M>),  thou  art 
ACA  (y6  orp),  (he,  she,  it),  is 
ACAtnuit)  (a-thau'-mwiii),  we  are 
♦CACA01  (a-thau'-hee),  you  are 
*CAit)  (a-thau-iaQ,  they  are. 

The  student   should   commit   this  to 
memory. 

a,!  i/L^'  notice  that  (i)  the  form  4cit<so,,  you 
«e,  IS  now  confined  to  the  South,  aca  nb  being  alwavi 

(thee)  IS  used  for  4C4in  in  many  phrases  •  1, 

iB  »«       '"■^f  '^■^^  <3)  The  other  forms 

•f\ri,T  «  answers  to  questions.    The  «se 


the  best  tcsti  of  a  good  speaker  of  Irish.  (4)  In  Munstei, 
Acimui't)  (usually  spelled  ACAmAoio),  S-tbau-mwce*^,  ia 
used  for  ACAmiai-o,  the  last  syllable  being  lengthened.  ' 

An  bpuU  cu  AfciJ?  -AcAim.  Are  you  within?  I 
im  (yes). 

An  bpuil  pb  50  ?    4CAmuit).    Are  you  well  ? 

VV'e  are. 

§  554.  In  the  same  way,  instead  oi 
m'  pil  me,  b^uiL  pnn  ?  it  is  better  to 
say  ni  fuilim,  <xn  bpuiLmi'o  ?  Thus— 

pjilim  (fwil'-im)  fuilmix)  (fwil'-mi^/; 

pjilip  (fwil'dr)  puilci  (fwir-/ee) 

F"i^  fuilix)  (fwil'-idT 

PuiLcf  is  only  spoken  in  the  South.  As 
ftiil  is  generally  found  after  a  word  that 
aspirates  or  eclipses  it,  the  forms  of  this 
verb  most  in  use  are — 

§  555  With  ni  puitim,  etc.,  contracted  tr 
ni'Lim,  etc. 

ni'lim  (;^eer-im),  I  am  not 
nflip  (nctl'Ar),  thou  art  not 
r\i%  ye,  p  (he,  she,  it),  is  not 
ni'lwit)  (necl  '-m    ,  we  are  not 
r\iX  pb  (or  ni'lci)  you  arc  not 
nf'lit)  (neeV'id)y  they  are  not. 
In    Munster    nrimit)    (nQcl'-vtiecd)  for 

§  556.  So  instead  of  ati  byitil  me,  etc., 
we  should  say  An  bpuilim.    Thus — 

1.  bpuibnj  (Wil'-im)  bpuilmix)  (Wir-mii) 

2.  bputiip  (Wii'-ir)  bpuacf,  bpuii  fib 

3.  bpuil      i>r  p  (Wil)  bpuili-o  (Wil'-i^O. 

§  557-  Ciormuf  'cai|i  ?  C^^nnuf  'c<xoi  ? 
<Xn  b]:iitlip  50  m^Mc  Anotf  ?  -dcAim  50- 
mAic,  mite  bumeACAf  le  T)ia     Ca  b|niil 
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ACAit)  o^muij  <^no1f.  nrtmm  fAitbif, 
ACAtnuit)  bocr,  m"l  Aipge^t)  <x5<xin«,  az^ 

rhop  ojim,  bi'  cuniA  oiini  iTToe.  t)i 
mAolmtii]Ae  Afcig.    Cax)  aza  u^m-o?  -dcA 

Aip.  -An  bfuilci  cinn?  11i"lmit)  cinn  ; 
m"L  cinneAf  a]\  bic  opAirin,  acz  aca  fe^ji^ 
oj\Ainn.  ATI  be^n  bocc ;  ah  bfuil 

imni'oe  uippi  ? 

§  558.  They  are  not  rich,  they  owe  £20 
to  Dermot  O'Daly.  Dermot  is  rich,  he 
gave  me  this  money,  he  is  generous.  His 
wife  is  not  generous.  She  has  not  a  penny 
in  her  pocket.  Is  she  within  now  ?  She  is 
not,  she  went  up  to  Dublin  yesterday,  but . 
she  is  coming  home  to-day.  Edmond  and 
Art  are  coming  down  the  road.  God  save 
ye  !  How  are  you?  We  are  well,  thank 
you.  Did  you  sec  my  brother  at  the  fair? 
We  did  not  see  (him).  Are  they  at  the 
fair  to-day  ?  They  are  not,  they  bought  a 
horse  yesterday,  and  they  do  not  want 
another  horse.  Dermot,  buy  that  lamb,  it 
is  cheap.  Miles  bought  the  land,  and 
Mary,  his  wife,  is  pleased. 

EXERCISE  C. 

I  559.     A  CURIOUS  IDIOM  OF  THB  VERB  ACi. 

We  have,  in  previous  lessons,  given 
many  examples  of  sentences  containing 
the  verb  "  to  be."    In  some  of  these,  as  for 


example,  drA  gofc  m6|i,  the  field  is 
large,  we  find  in  the  English  sentence 
ADJECTIVE  after  the  verb  "to  be."  In 
others,  as  <^r<i  j^e<vp  a|i  ati  Aon^c,  the 
nian  is  at  the  fair,  we  find,  after  the  verb 
to  be,"  not  an  adjective  but  a  preposi- 
TiOxVAL  phrase,  at  the  fair."  We  have 
not  yet  met  any  sentence  which  contained 
after  the  verb  "to  be"  a  NOUN  or  pro- 
NOUN.  He  is  a  man,"  <^  That  is  the 
King,"  It  is  he,"  would  be  examples, 
and  we  have  now  to  see  how  such  sen- 
tences are  translated. 

§  560.  We  first  take  sentences  in  which 
after  the  verb  *'to  be"  we  find  a  noun 
with  the  indefinite  article.  The  noun  may 
also  have  one  or  more  adjectives  attached, 
as,  John  is  a  young  man  yet.  Patrick  is 
now  a  priest.    I  am  a  rich  man. 

i  561.  Important.— In  sentences  like 
this,  the  meaning  may  often  be  that  a 
change  of  some  sort  has  taken  place,  is  taking 
place,  or  will  take  place.    Thus,  if  you  say, 

John  is  a  young  man,"  you  may  mean 
that  John  will  become  old.  So,  He  is  a 
a  doctor  "  may  mean  that  he  has  become 
so  now,  after  much  study,  &c.  In  these 
sentences  where  "is"  means  "is  now  IN 
a  certain  state,"  we  translate  as  follows— 

For  I  am  a  king  now,"  we  say,  ^.CAim 
in  mo  1^15  <xnoif,  ///.,  I  am  in  my  king 
now,  ie  ,  I  am  at  present  in  a  state  of  king- 
ship.  For  "  Be  a  man,"  we  say  hi  in  t)o 
p^p  (or  contracted  to  hi  10'  pe^p  (bee  idh 
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ar),  be  in  thy  man,  be  in  the  state  c4f 
manliness.  So  aca  bpi^n  m  a  buACAill  65, 
Ui-oip,  Brian  is  a  {lit.,  in  his)  young,  strong 
lad.  -dcA  no|AA  in  a  CAiUn  65  pof,  Nora  is 
still  a  {lit.,  in  her)  young  girl. 

The  adjective  in  such  phrases  is  usually  aspirated  aftei 
a  singular  noun. 

§  562.  Notice  that,  as  already  mentioned, 
mo,  my ;  t)o,  thy  ;  and  a,  his,  cause  aspira- 
tion of  the  following  noun.  A  her>  docs 
not  aspirate. 

Note  also  that  in  mo,  in  x)o,  in  a,  are 
usually  shortened  thus — 

in  mo,  shortened  to  'mo  ;  Munster,  im' 
•in  "00         „  '"oo        „  1*0',  ic',  AC* 

in  A  „ 

§  563.  ni'lim  im' fe^ii  f  Ambi^i  jpof ,  nri 
An  c-AiiAseAX)  AgAm  ;  acc  acai]a  ic'  {or  in  x)') 
f:eA]\  Ui-oi]!,  ACA  An  CfUmce  ajac,  Aguf 
nil  bpon  nA  imnioe  otAC.  nTl  116]ia  AOfCA — 

ACA  p  'nA  CAlUn  65,  IaI-OIIA.  AcA  An  CApAlt 
65  A5  f  Af  fUAf,  ACA  fe    nA    CAP ^11  blACAj, 

Iai-oiia  Anoif.    -AcAiji  1*0'  cAib'n  mAic  Anoif, 

binglt),  ACA  CIaII  AgAC. 

§  5^4- 

bi  Ax<z  'nA  f:Uic  UAfAl  (oo'-as-ftl).  Art 

was  a  noble  prince. 
ni  lAAib  pA-op^s  'nA  f<^5^P^       uAip  rin. 

Patrick  was  not  a  priest  (at)  that  time. 
Dun  nA  njAll  (dhoon  Na  NGoL)  [likm 

Nung  oL],  Donegal,  literally  the  fort  oi 

the  Foreigners.   

*  As  in  bi'  *'00  tof  c  (bee  dhtt  hSsth),  be  in  thy  silence 
be  silent.     (Also  ^ifC  '©o  (eishth  dhu  vae'-il) 

filencc  thy  mouth.) 
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Dermcl  was  a  young  man  when  he  went 
to  Scotland,  but  he  was  an  old  man  (ye^y 
AOfCA  or  feAn-feAji)  when  he  died.  Did 
you  see  the  new  house  below  at  the  river  ? 
It  is  a  fine  warm  house.    John  bought  that 
lamb  at  the  fair  yesterday  ;  he  gave  a  good 
price  for  it.    Miles  is  a  hard  (ciiii<Mt>)  man. 
I  owe  him  £20,  and  he  does  not  want  the 
money  now.    ilugh  Roe  O'Donnell  was  r 
prmce  when  he  came  home  to  Donegal. 
Give  me  £20;  I  am  a  poor  man,  and  I 
have  a  heavy  rent  to  pay  ;  "  there  is  a  great 
hurry  on  me  with  the  (leif  o.n)  money " 
Are  you  angry  ?  No,  I  am  pleased.  Make 
haste  home.  There  is  no  sense  in  her  head 
1  he  old  woman  went  out  (on)  the  door 
and  she  gave  a  drink  to  the  child  (leAnb) 
Conn  OToole  was  not  a  king  then  ;  he 
-/as  only  a  prince.     tli  p^ib  re  acc  'tia 

_  (Look  back  to  see  the  effects  of  aspira- 
tion  in  the  sound  of  consonants.) 


EXERCISK  CI. 

§565. 

bei"6  (bae^-ee,  contracted  to  bci ;  Munster 
beg),  will  be.       .  ' 
rii  bei-o  (;2ee  vae'-ee),  will  not  be. 
<^ti  mbem  re  ?  (an  mae'-ee),  will  he  be? 
I  mbAfiAc  (a  maur'-aCH),  to-morrow. 

oionnuf  AC^e<xoi  inioiti  ?  ^c^muit)  m^xie 
SO  pAib  m^ic  As^c,  ^  Pat))i^i5.  ^Mmnr 
t>|ie4^  ^;;^inn  ^t^oip  bijif»f*ACAf  le  T)U 
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Leop  A]i  mAit)in.  An  mbei-o  fe  |rliuc?  tli'l 
'pof  AjAm  f  ein  50  •oeimm,  bei-o  f  e  yhuo 
m-oiu,  <\cc  bei-o  fe  fliuc  ojiAinn  1  mbAjiAC. 
An  mbeit)  cu  -out  50  5aiIIitti  1  mbApAC  ? 
til  belt),  bi  me  1  tiS^mUitti  Move  Aguf 
ceAnnuij  m6  UijA  be<x5  pee  punc,  m' 
fAC<\  me\<\i]A  rhAic  eile  a|a  An  <xonAC.  An 
jiAib  f e  'nA  Aon<xc  tnAit?  AcAmuit)  bocc 
Ano^f,  Acc  belt)  AipjeAX)  50  leop  AjAinn 
yoy.  AuA  qMi-o  (shoe)  nuAt)  Ap  An  Iai|1, 
An  mVei-o  eu-omonn  'nA  f:eA|i  rhop? 

§  $66.  I  will  be  with  you  at  Donegal  to- 
morrow. I  was  in  Armagh  yesterday;  it 
(f  e)  is  a  beautiful  place  now.  Nial!  has  no 
sense  yet ;  he  is  only  a  child,  but  he  will  be 
a  good  man  yet.  Domhnall  made  a  new 
boat,  it  is  a  fine  strong  boat ;  he  will  be 
going  out  on  the  lake  to-morrow.  Will 
you  be  coming  ?  Silence  !  I  will  not  go 
on  the  lake  with  you.  I  am  in  a  great 
hurry  now.  I  am  going  home  with  this 
letter.  Good-bye. 

EXERCISE  cm 

§  367.  We  are  not  children=11i"lmit> 
<x|A  bpAifoib  (baush^^iv),  lit.  in  our  children. 
You  are  not  good  men,  nfl  pb  in  buf 
bf  cAjiAib  (var'-av)  m^ice,  in  your  good  men. 
They  are  not  good  boys,  ni'lit)  in  a  mbu^- 
cAillib  (moo'-aCH-aZ-iv)  niAice. 

§  558.  A]i,  our  ;  bup,  your  ;  a,  their,  cause 
^clipsis,  as  already  stated.  ContractioQi 


»n  4|i  to  'n^p,  in  bup  to  'titup  (Noor),  m  « 

§  569-  Note  the  form  of  the  plural  noun* 
ased  AFTiiR  PREPOSITIONS.  The  ending 
IS  -Alb  or  -lb  (dfftA  prgnounced  iv).  When 
the  last  vowel  of  the  noun  is  broad  (a,  o  or 
u)  the  ending  -Aib  is  used,  as  bAo,  V^^4lb• 
re<xtiAib,  CApAllAib,  lon^Atb.  ' 

When  the  last  vowel  of  the  noun  is 
slender  (e,  1)  the  ending  used  is  -ib,  as 
c<xainib,  pAij-oib,  t)Aoinib,buACAiUib,  Aicib.' 

§  570-  Adjectives  with  plural  nouns  have 
s  plural  form.  Those  ending  in  a  vowe' 
are  unchanged ;  as,  Ac<i  tli^ll  Arur  -dnc 
riA  bpeAtAAib  i:At)A.  Those  ending  in  a 
consonant  add  a  in  the  plural  if  the  vowel 
before  the  last  consonant  is  a,  o  or  u  as 
moiiA,  etc.    But  if  the  vowel  before 

the  last  consonant  is  e  or  1,  the  plural  is 
formed  by  addmg  e  ;  as,  Uit)i|te,  m^ice 
§  571.  Compound  Words. 
When  two  words  are  put  together  to 
make  one  (like  English  "grand-father," 
newspaper,    etc.),  the  first  consonant  of 
the  stcond  word  is  aspirated. 
re<xn-AC<Mti,  grand-father,  {lit.  old-father) 
feAn-ttiACAiii,  grandmother. 
reAn-f-e<vti  (shan'-ar),  old  man. 
iCAn-be^n  (shan'-van),  old  woman 
re<«i-CAp<xU  (shan'-CHop-aL),  old  horse 
r«An-pi'opA,  old  pipe. 

§  572.  When  the  first  word  ends  in  ti 
and  the  second  begins  with  t>  or  c,  there  is 
no  aspiration. 
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fe<an-t>inTie  (shan'-dhin-e;,  old  pcrsou, 
feAn-ci']i,  old  land. 

feAn-'oiuit)i'n  (shan'-dfyoo'-rfieen),  old  pipe 
fe^n-ceAC,  Connaught )  old  house, 
reAfi-coij  (shan-thec)  J  shanty." 
f  e<Mi-'oun,  old  fort ;  hence  Shandon. 

§  573'  FwAijA  m4  f e^vn-ioitimin  in  mo  poc^ 
Ha  An  cfeAn-a|i  (/an'-/eer)  '^6\,  beiti 
tne  Ag  -out  leAC.  -An  bpACA  cu  An  j^cAn- 
■ouine  \\o\  A]i  An  AonAc?  Hi  pACA  me  An 
pcAn-peAp,  Acc  connAic  me  An  cpeAnbeAn. 
-AcA  Cu-omonn  AopcA,  aca  p4  'nA  peAnpeAf 
Anoip.  -An  bpACA  cu  An  peAn-ceAc  ^ca 
puAp  Ap  An  ptiAb  ?  tli'tix)  'nA  bpAiptDib 
Anoip,  ACAit)  'nA  mbuACAitlib  lAi'oipe. 
]pUAip  mo  f eAn-ACAip  bAp.  t)i  An  bAt)  beAg 
Ajup  An  bAX)  mop  Ap  A.n  oiteAn  ut),  acait) 
'nA  mbAX)Aib  mMce.  ^CAmAc  65  aj  HiaIIj 
Ajup  ACA  pe  'nA  bwACAitl  liiAic,  lAiDip  Anoip 
bei-o  piopA  AgAm  1  mbApAC,  ni"t  ^.gAm 
int)iu  Acc  peAn-'oiui'oiti. 

§  574.  John  made  this  boat  and  that 
little  boat  outside  on  the  lake,  they  arc 
good  boats,  but  they  arc  not  heavy  boats. 
See  the  beautiful  ship  !  See  the  other  ship 
coming  in.  Niall  bought  this  mare  at  the 
fair,  she  is  now  strong,  she  Js  a  good  mare. 
They  are  not  good  horses  yet,  they  are 
young,  but  they  will  be  strong.  Will 
Patrick  be  a  priest  ?  A  house,  a  wall,  lime, 
a  door,  a  window,  light,  a  floor,  a  stool,  a 
big  chair,  a  spinning  wheel,  wool.  Cormac 
made  this  ship,  and  that  other  ship  outside, 
they  arc  good  strong  ships,  they  arc  well 

C 
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'haped  (a  good  shape  is  on  them).  Were 
/ou  hungry  yesterday?  Yes,  and  I  shall 
be  hungry  to-morrow,  I  am  afraid,  when  T 
am  gomg  home. 


EXERCISE  cm. 

§  575.  If  wc  wish  to  express  the  ide? 
that  a  person  is  ofUn  or  is  constanily,  in- 
stead of  <xcA  we  use  bioeAnn  (bee -aN),'  as 
bme^nn  ^ri  Aimpp  ce  <3.n  dp  fo,'the 
weather  is  usually  hot  in  this  country.*  In 
Enq:l)'sh  as  spoken  in  Ireland,  or  as  we  say 
in  the  "  Irish  brogue,"  this  word  is  trans^ 
fated  by  "bees;''  as,bme<xnn  <xn  cfeAnbe^xn 
cmri  50  mintc,  the  old  woman  bees  often 
sick. 

§  576.  We  can  sa)  either — 

bi-ocAnn  me  bi-dcAnn  pnn 

"  »  pb 

or  use  the  better  form— 

bmim  (bee'-im),  I  do  be 
bmip  (bee'-ir),  thou  dost  be 
bme^xnn  f  e,  he  does  be 
bi-omit)  (bee'-mi^),  v/e  do  be  ' 
bioci  (bee'-he),  ye  do  be 
bit)iT)  (becMV),  they  do  be 

\.^?I'JL  1^  '^a'^T  ^^^^^^  tJ^an  btm  Instead  of 
bit«Anfl  the  older  form  was  W  (bee),  still  used  in  Ulstes. 

§  577.  This  form  of  the  verb  "  to  be  if 
called  the /r^^«,f«/^/^x..^  form^  as  U  decoie^ 
vh&t  is  frequent  or  comiui??> 


I  575.  This  form  has  the  same  construe- 
I  Ucn  as  ;  as,  bix)eAnn  Art  Aimpp  pi<^t^,  r\\ 
I  bi<)eAnn  (vee'-iN)  flop^  aj;  ob<M|i,  Nora  does 
i  not  be  working;  tyx\  mbi-oeATin  (mcc'-aN) 
I  cu  obAip  ?  Do  you  be  working  ?  bme- 
i  Aftn  Ati  pucA  'riA  c<3.pAll  inf  An  oioce,  the 

pookii  does  be  a  horse  (takes  the  form  of  a 

horse)  in  the  night. 

§  579.  The  plural  form  of  the  article 
is  DA  ;  as,  riA  pji,  the  men  ;  aj  ha  feA]iAib, 
at  the  men.  Notice  the  two  forms,  of 
which  more  will  be  said  later.  The  form 
ending  in  -Aib  is  used  in  plural  nouns  after 
[  all  prepositions,  and  only  then. 

§  580.  Hi  bioeAfin  ciaII  Ag  r\A  pAift)ib 
;  65A,  A^uf  x\\  bi-oeAtin  ciaII  -^5  feAti- 
T)AOinib,  50  miTiic.    t)i'6eAnTi  poo  A]i 
mb6cA|A  irif  An  ngeiThpeA-o,  acc  bi-ocAnn  An 
bocAf  a|Aim  \x\\  An  Aimpp  f  o.    t1i  bit)eAnn 

i   T16pA   Ag  obAip  Anoif,    ACA  p   AOfCA.  -dn 

mbmeAnn  Aimfiji  B-^P^  ^'^  ^F^^rPB^ 
;  (War'-a-ge)  ?  -^Xca  mo  long  Ap  An  bpAippge 
Anoi]",  ACA  fi  Ag  T)ub  50  cip  eitc.  TIa  cuip 
An  feol  mop  a]i  An  mbAt)  (maudh).  tli 
bi-ocAnn  -peup  a]i  ^n  jcnoc  f  o,  aca  fe  bom, 
ni  bTOBAnn  upAicm'n  Ag  j-Af  Aip.  ^n  bfuil 
cuipfe  o|\c?  Hi"l;  acc  aca  cui]^f e  a|a  An 
mbuACAibl  (moo'-aCH-e/)  f  o.  UAbAip  'oeoo 
t)o'n  tAi]A,  ni"b  cA]ic  An  gcAp^lb  (gop'-S,L). 
I  dcA  muipigin  mop  An  An  b].^eAp  (var)  65  fo 
Anoif,  ACC  ACA  fe  'nA  fe^p  lAitDip,  aju]- 
bi^eAnn  pe  Ag  obAip.  tli  bitbim  Amuij  inp 
An  oit>ce  ;  bi-omit)  ^s^pcig  Ag  An  ceine.  -An 
wbitieAnn  Ar   Aimfip  rtmc  inp  OiteAn 
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up?  bi-oe^Tin  pliuc  50  Leop  inr  sr\ 
ngeimjie^v'o. 

EXERCISE  CIV. 

§  581.  A  common  csise  of  ec/tpsis :  Nouns 
in  the  singular  number,  preceded  by  a  pre- 
position  and  the  article  ^t),  suffer  eclipsis  of 
the  first  consonant — 

»nf  An    ngeiTTiiie^t)   (wev'-fDO ;  Munster, 
nee'-r^,  «ei'-f^),  in  the  winter. 
<Mi  mbocAji  (mo'-hSr),  in  the  road. 
t)r      bpAijic  (baur>&),  in  the  field 
A|i  An  gcnoc  (gfin-fik'),  on  the  hill, 
inf  An  bpon  (veen),  in  the  wine, 
inr      brojniAti  (Wo'-War),  in  the  autumn, 
harvest. 

Words  beginning  with  t>,  c  are  not 
eclipsed,  as  a  rule,  except  in  Munster. 

Thus,  Ap  An  t)un,  An  dp,  would  be  in 
Munster  Ap  An  n-oun  (Noon),  inp  An  t>dii 
{deer).  ^CA  poll  Ap  An  C15,  there's  a  hole 
tn  the  house,  is  a  popular  saying,  meaning 
look  out,  there's  an  eavesdropper  near." 

§  582.  Notice  that  in  order  to  have 
eclipsis  ail  above,  you  must  have  present  :— 
I,  a  preposition  ;  2,  the  article  An  ;  3,  a 
noun  beginning  v/ith  b,  c.     5,  p, 

§  5^3-  Donal  went  up  to  Donegal  with 
the  horse,  and  he  bought  another  horse  in 
the  fair.  There  is  a  bridle  on  that  old 
horse,  and  a  fine  saddle.  Cormac  sold  a 
sheep  at  the  market,  he  got  a  pound  for  the 
sheep  (Gaera)  and  £20  for  the  horse.  The 
cow  i«  outside  in  the  road  the  calf  is  in  the 
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pasture  field*  The  blacksfnlth  has  a  new 
anvil.  Were  you  in  the  boat  when  it  went 
down  }  No,  I  was  on  the  island,  but  I  saw 
the  boat  going  down.  That  eagle  does  bi 
up  on  the  cliff.  Did  you  see  Art  inside  ? 
No,  he  does  not  be  within  except  (a6c)  in 
the  night-  The  water  (masculine:  ah 
c-uif5e)  does  be  cold  in  the  winter.  That 
field  does  be  yellow  in  the  autumn,  but  that 
other  field  does  be  green.  The  water  in  the 
well  does  be  cold. 

§584.  Some  Simple  Proverbs,  &c. 

b;^eATiTi  ix)  (au)  A|t  ATTiAOAii,  a  fool  usually 

has  luck  ;  ///,  luck  is  on  a  fool. 
bit>e-Ann  ati  fipinne  (eer'-i«'-6)  feAj^b,  the 

truth  is  usually  bitter. 
Hi  bi-oe^nn  cf^eun   bu^n,   an  impetuous 

person  (/raen)  is  not  usually  perse- 

vering,  lasting  (boo'-&n). 

Sayings. 

§  585.  tli'l  neA]AC  ^v^^m  Aip,  I  can't  help 
it.  Or,  in  Munster,  ni"l  leigeAf  (/ei'-as) 
Ag-Am        I  can't  cure  it. 

be^nnACC  le^c.  5^  n-^ipijit)  («ei'-ree) 
A-o  leAc,  ofy  50  n-ei]Ai5i'6  ati  c-a*©  te^c. 
May  fortune  succeed  {Ht,  arise)  with  you. 
This  is  the  usual  Munster  phrase. 

§  5S6.  50  meu'otnji'o  (raae-dhee)  cu 
(noo).  May  God  increase  you.  5^  meux)- 
uigi-o  "OiA  do  fc6|A  (sthor),  God  increase 
your  store,  treasure.  (Compare  a  fconi,  d 
sthor,  O  treasure ;  a  |x6i|\iri,  O  little  treasure^ 
A  rcoiii  mo  ct^oioe,  treasure  of  my  hearty  &c.) 


5o  meux3utsit:).  Dux  im  .^.^up  bxMnne  t)iiiu, 
erod  increase  butter  and  milk  for  you.  AH 
these  are  expressions  of  thanks. 

KXERCISB  CV, 

teCLI?SIS— FDltTHKR  EXAMPrrs. 

§  587  Ir^r  mb^xde  Cmwal'-e),  io  the 
.own.  This  is  the  usual  phrase  for  "  at 
home,"  and  is  usually  shortened  to 
mbAile,  as,  bpjil  pedp  cije  'yc.  mb^tU, 
IS  the  man-of-the-house  at  home?  tlft 
be^n  aje  nib^xiLe  Anoif.  Distinguish 
between  mb<xiU,  or  b^ile,  at  home 
^  bAile,  homewards  ;  6  b^xiU  (5  Wal'-^Y 
(rom  home. 

Inr  An  scuinne  (goa-ne),  in  the  corner 
§  5^8.  We  have  already  seeo— 

^AcAip 't)o  5- fuit>e,  thou  art 
^^^r^'w^)  feApATTi,  he  is 
^CAmum^'nAp   ^  luige,  we  arc 
^CACAoi  'n  bup  ^  fusoe,  ye  are 
<^CAip  'nA         )  feAf Atii,  they  are 

We  have  now  to  add  — 
ilc^im  mo  )  coolAt),    ^  I  am 
i^ci?p  't)o  /-  coTTinuioe,  >  thou  art 
<XzA  re  'n^  i  core,        )  he  is 


•ouircACc 

we  arc 
-you  are 
they  arc 

nt)uire<xcc 
asleep,  at  rest,  silent,  awake 


iXcAmuit)  'n^r,  >  5cot)U'6,  )  ^ 
^c^^CAoi  bujs?-  gconinuioe,  1 3 
dcAi-o  'ha         )  t)corr,        j  t 
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TiA  coThnui-oe,  'nA  cofc,  'riA  co-olA-b,  she 
is,  etc. 

I  589.  -An  hyu\l  ru  't)o  cot)Ia"6  (CHtiL-oo) 
yoy  ?  rii'lim,  aca  m6  'mo  "ouifCACC  (yoosh- 
aCHth),  tifl  co-oUxr  opm.  ^ca  be  An  An 
cije  cinn  Anoif,  bi*6eAnn  p  'tia  fui-oe  inf 
An  gcuinne.  bi'  'x>o  toyr.,  a  Pa*o|i^15,  ni'l 
ciaU  a^ac.  Hi  bi-ocAnn  beAn  'nA  cofc  50 
mime.  bi'-oeAnn  ciaII  A5  AmAOAn.  -dcA 
"OonncA-o  'nA  fcAnfeAji  Anoif,  Aguf  ni 
bi-oe^nn  f6  Amuij.  ^ca  pA-ojiAij  Aguf 
Seumuf  nA  gcoiolAt)  (guL'-oo).  -An  bpjil 
An  bApt)  'nA  uof c  ? 

^ocaI  (fuk'-al),  a  word  ; 
l^eAn-focAl,  a  proverb. 
AcA  An  beAn  tit)  'nA  cofc,  ni  fuil  focAX 
AIC1.  nuAijA  CAini5  pAt)pAi5  50  h-eiiAinn, 
ni  pAib  fe  'n6.  cofc.  ^n  |AAib  T)oThnAU  'f^ 
mbAile  in-oe  ?  tli  |^<vib,  bi'  ye  Af  bAile,  bi'  ye 
A|i  An  AonAC.  ^n  bpil  feAnpcAl  Ap  bic 
AjAC?  50  mbeAnnuigix)  T)ia  -oib;  CAp  ifceAC, 
A  'OiApmuiX),  Aguf  f uit)  fiof .  >An  bfuit  fe^ji 
An  aje  An  mbAibe  Anoif  ?  ^ca  c^pAll 
uAim.^  An  feAnt)Uine  'nA  fuit)e  inf  An 
5cuinne,  Aguf  bi  An  pAi^^e  beAg  'nA  feAfAm 
piAf  A|A  An  yzoL  bi'  An  tli  'nA  luije,  acc 
n<  pAib  fe  'nA  ccoIa-o,  bi  cajIa  Aip. 

§  590.  Many  endearing  expressions  are 
used  m  Irish — a  cuifle  mo  cpoi-oe,  O  vein 
of  my  heart !  si^a-o  (grau)  jeAl  mo  cpoi^e 
bright  love  of  my  heart.  teAnb  mo  cpoi'oe, 
child  of  my  heart  ;  a  ptiin,  O  secret  (love  ; 
A  muitinin  (Woor  «een),  O  little  loved  oce 


site  (gil-fc;  mo  (Spome,  brightness  of  r^v 
heart ;  *  cum  (CHi^),  0  (my)  portion  f- 
my  only  wealth);  ^  c<.,r5/(hash  Q 

CAfiA  mo  cjioroe,  &c. 
§  591.  Sayings  :-5o  bpdi,,,*  (Wo^-cel 

cu5.nn  hoo-a«),  the  h'^ht  Sf  God  towaS 
nounced  '  "'^'^^"^  ^^'^^ 

§  592.  Patrick 
mountain  when  he  saw  the  eagle  com  ng 

and  h^.       ^  '^^^^  *  great  hurry 

and  he  was  angry.    The  eagle  saw  the 

?a"ndinV':  ''H  ''^  "°  '  "  '^^^^^ 

standing  on   the  road.     The  man  wa, 

anxious  when  he  saw  the  eagle  comin"  ,  and 

time  (An  c-Am  pn,  or        An  Am  rm).  Is 
and™H  ^'"'"y^'l  Yes,  he  is  better,  he 
and  Hugh  are  sitting  inside  at  the  fire. 
Will  you  be  at  home  to-morrow?    I  wil 
be  working  up  on  the  mountain. 

EXERCISE  CVl. 

fro^^  ^^L  "^^^  P^'"^'?'e  (an)  very,  and  p6 
iro),  too,  unite  with  adjectives  formiie 
compound  words.  '""mng 

*n-f«A,,  (an-oo'-ar),  very  cold. 
r6-ruAp  (ro-oo'-ar).  too  cold. 
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J  594.  fn"Lit>  ^5  *Dut  A^TTiAC  int>iti,  ^ca  at> 
AiTTifip  ]io-fu Acc  bei-oit)  ^5  'ouL  axwac  1 
mbAjAAC.  4Ati  bp-ACA  zxa  ah  cac  ?  ConrjAic, 
bi'  f  e  'n<3k  co'oIa'o  -Atnuig  4k\\  An  b]:eu|A.  -Ac-i 

b]:e<x|i  pn  ?  Hi  |\Aib,  acc  bi  Aicne  iti<xic 
AgAin  A]i  A  vxgtif  A|i  A  TriAC<Mp.  1361*6 

m<?Af  mop  0.]^  AX)  nil3UACAilb  65  pn  ]:6f. 
bi  me  An-65  -Ml  c-Am  ut),  bi  me  (in)  mo 
pAij^-oe  be^kg,  ^guf  m'  ]AAib  ci<xll  45k5<xni. 

§  595. 

eA]A|\A6,  spring,     ar'-aCH,  Munster^  ar-oCK' 
S^iriipA'b,  summer,  sou'-roo,  sou'-ra 

Do  you  know  (eob^f)  that  road  up  in  the 
hill  ?  I  am  not  going  out  on  the  road  to- 
day, it  is  too  wet  (r5  /uCH).  The  hay  is 
not  too  dry,  it  is  green  yet.  The  boat  is  in 
the  house  (/aCH  :  Munster^  inf  An  t)ci5). 
What  is  the  price  of  (that  is  on)  that  horse 
(gop'-aL)?  We  have  the  summer  now. 
The  weather  is  hot  and  dry  in  the  summer, 
it  is  cold  and  wet  in  the  winter.  The  grass 
is  green  in  the  spring.  The  (n^nc)  spring  is 
short  this  year.  Spring,  summer,  autumn 
and  winter.  We  shall  be  going  home  to 
Ireland  in  the  summer.  This  poor  man 
does  be  at  home  in  the  winter,  but  he  does 
be  away  (from  hom.e)  working  in  the  sum- 
mer and  in  the  autumn.  There  does  be  oats 
growing  on  that  hill  in  the  spring.  The 
old  man  was  sick  this  spring,  but  he  £ot 
better  in  the  summer. 
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EXERCISE  evil. 

i  59^-  ANOTHER  VRBB  *'  TO  BE." 

We  have  now  met  the  two  verbs,  cci  and 
^  third  verb  which  is  also 
used  to  translate  into  Irish  the  English 
"  am,  art,  is,  are,''  &c.  ^ 

This  verb  is  ip,  pronounced  (is)  like  m  in 
English  Atss,  not  like  ts  in  /its.    This  pro 
ZTX'T  ^"°^ding  to  the  general 

(sh).         ^  '       "'"^  pronounced 

sentences  we  have  met  up 
to  this  have  been  like  "The  day  is  long" 

nrLt"..TK*T"^  "Patrick  was  a 

priest,  The  house  will  be  on  the  hill  "  S-c 
But  in  no  case  have  we  yet  met  a  sentence 
«^here  the  English  verb  am,  art,  is,  are  was 
a'^t  cle''/"'  by'th;  definite 

?I'futvic"'  *^^-^^'^'^-^."  "that  is 

§  59;-  When  is  this  verbi^  used  ?  When, 
ever  m  the  English  sentence  the  verb  "to 
pe  is  followed  by  (A)  a  proper  name  :  or 
{B)a  comrnon  noun,  with  the  definite  article 
'^e;  or  (C)  a  common  noun,  with  the  pos- 
iessives.  my,  thy,  his,  her,  our,  your,  their. 
AS  A.  1r  cu  Co]mAc,  you  are  Cormac ;  B 
If  An  r,,',  you  are  the  king;  C.  If  cti  mo 
WACAip,  you  are  my  mother. 
S  598.    ij-  me  ^mn 

T  If  pb 

»re(ishae)   if 'At>  (ish  ee '-adh) 

T   (i«h  «e>. 
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These  *re  the  forms  for  I  aci;  then  art, 
le  is,  she  is,  we  are,  you  are.  they  arc. 
Notice  tfiat  the  pronouns  of  the  third  per- 
son instead  of  being  fe,  p,  p^t),  have  lost 
the  f  and  arc  4,  i',  iax).  These  forms  are 
now  used  after  all  parts  of  if  ^ 

I  599.  There  is  some  difference  of  usage  in  this  matter. 
In  the  old  language  we  often  find  if-fe,  if-p,  if-P^^* 
in  the  modern  spoken  language  if  V^,  if  Vf  V^"^,  are 
always  said,  often  shortened  'r^,  'P»  'P^^-  But  writers 
of  Irish  of  the  last  two  centuries  have  preferred  to  write 
T  ^»     ^»     ^^^»       sometimes  if  inn,  if  ib. 

§  600.  The  EMPHATIC  forms  of  the  pro- 
nouns are  tnife  (mish/-e),  I,  myself;  cuf^ 
(thus -a),  yourself;  feife^n  (shesh'-an), 
himself;  pfe  (shish'-e),  herself;  finn-ne, 
or  finne  (shi«'-S),  ourselves;  pb-fe  (shiv'- 
she),  yourselves;  pA-o-fAn  (shee-adh-san) 
themselves. 

N  B.— These  forms  are  used,  not  when  mysel/,  etc., 
would  be  used  in  English,  but  when  the  pronoun  would 
be  emphasized  by  a  stress  of  thevoice,  as  in  the  following 
familiar  ending  of  stories  :  fUA1t^  mife  ati  c-iu,  Aguf 
riiAin  nAD-fAn  tiA  clocA  ;  biiceA-o  (bau'hoo)  lA-o-f An 
Aruf  eAims  mife  fUn  :  /  found  the  ford,  and  they 
found  the  (stepping)  stones  ;  Mo'  were  drowned,  and  / 
came  safe.*' 

§  601.  If  mife  t)o  niAC,  <x5Uf  if  cup 
fri'ACAip.  If  pnne  ^Oiaimhuio  Aguf  Co]AmAC. 
dn  bfACA  cu  eu-oTTiorin  irroiu  ?  t1i'  f ac<x  me 
eu-omonn,  acc  connAic  me  -dpc.  ^  If  pb-fc 
d|AC  O'CohaiU  Ajuf  t)oninALl  O'CeAlUij. 
If  pnn  (we  are,  yes),  A^uf  acaitiui'D  0.5  -oul 
A  bAile  Anoif .  ^ri  bf  uil  "oeipf  mop  of  f  ^ib  ? 
^CA  fUAif  Af  r^-4.e<Mf  bAf  mt)6.  Ca"0  bi 
Aif  7    T:ir»ne4kr  mof.    If  uuf a  Af  'oci'f. 


f  602.  Whenever  this,  that,  those  mean 
this  person,  that  person,  those  persons,  they 
are  translated  by  ro>  P'  fo.  V^n  To :  4 
pn.  r<  pn.  pAt)  pn.  With  if  the  forms 
*  fo,  •  pn,  f  ro,  f  pn,  lAt)  ro.  MT)  pn  are 
Bsed.  ' 

5  603.  tf  f  p»  *n  P<.  Ca  bruit  AC  T)ul 
^no,r?  m-l  A  por  ASAm/  1r  .aiT  pn 
I)Mpmu.t)  Agur  A  iTiAc  65— An  bruit  Aicne 

«SAC   OppA?     Ir   f   ro   bp,5,t>.  ACAp-boCC 

*noir  ASur  nl't  mcAr  uijip.  tug  ^n  rcAp 
uo  pee  punc  vom  int)6— puAip  re  An  c-Atn- 
geAT)  Ap  An  gcApAtt  65  Ap  An  AonAc.  4ln 
pAib  cu  piAfh  1  n-Outi-nA-ncAtt  ?  Ip  e  ro  Ati 
*ceAC.  Iriro^nlong.  Ir^pnApnlbAO, 
*mui5  Ap  An  toe.  Ip  i  r^  r^m^^4yx>— 
Oit)eAnn  An  Atmpp  ce  Anoip.  11^  brocAnn 
An  geimpeA*  po-puAp  inp  An  cfp  r©. 

EXERCISE  CVIII. 

I  604.  When  an  interrogative  or  negative 
particle  is  placed  before  ir,  the  ir  disappears 
Thus  ir  cu-you  are.  But  if  we  wish  to 
translate  the  question  "are  you?"  we  do 
not  say  An  ir  cu  ?  but  simply  An  cii. 

*in  me  ?  am  I  ?        An  pnn  ?  are  we  ? 

■An  cu  ?  are  ycu  ?      An  pb  ?  are  ye  ? 

4n  ^  ?  is  he  ?  An  lAt)  ?  are  they  ? 

■An  f  ?  is  she  ? 

S  605.  So  with  the  negative  particle  ni. 
"»  mi,  I  am  not      ni  pnn,  we  are  not 
li'  cu,  yen  are  not  ni  pb,  you  „ 
Hi'  h-6,  he  is  not      ni  h-iAt).  they  „ 
tli  h-i',  she  Is  not  • 


§  6o6.  Notice  after  t)<  before  4,  and  iAt> 
that  h  is  introduced  to  prevent  hiatus  or 
difficulty  of  pronunciation. 

§  607.  So, 

CIA  m6  ?  who  am  I  ?  cia  pnti 

ci<x  cu  ?  who  art  thou  ?       cia  pb 
CIA  h-<^  ?  who  is  he  ?  ci<v  h-iAt) 

ciAh-f?       „  she? 
§  608.  For  ad  cti  ?  who  are  you  ?  we 
generally  say      cu  fein,  who  is  yourself? 
CiA  h-^  f^tn  ?  who  IS  he? 

§  609.  ^n  cufA  b]^iAn  0"OorTinAitt?  Tl< 
m€y  If  mife  Co|itnAC  mAcX)otiinAill,  if  4  fo 
bfiAti.  -An  \  pn  bpgit)  ?  Ill'  h-i  (hee) ; 
If  i  pn  riof A,  Ajuf  If  1  fo  Dfijit).  ^guf 
OA  cu  fein  ?  If  tTiife  t)omnAll  O'ConAill 
lAt)  fo  An  fi  Aguf  An  fUicog?  1r 

tAt)  ;  AJUf  ACA  flAt)  A5  t)ul   A  bAlle  AHOIf 

Wy  h-e  fo  An  ceAC,  if  1'  fo  An  aic.  Aw  cuf  a 
fCAf  An  age  ?    If  me,  ceuo  f  Alice  f  ottiac. 

(Each  sentence  must  be  examined,  to  see 
which  verb,  aca,  if  or  bioim  is  to  be  used.) 

§  610.  The  night  is  very  dark,  there  is  no 
light  on  the  road  (aca).  There  is  (aca)  a 
person  coming  up  the  road.  Stand,  are  (if) 
you  my  brother?  No  (if),  your  brother 
went  down  the  hill,  he  was  (bi)  in  a  great 
hurry.  He  was  angry.  This  is  (if)  not  the 
(Anc)  island — this  is  the  mainland  (ci'p 
thof ),  the  island  is  out  in  the  sea.  I  vyas 
not  angry  yesterday.  Will  you  be  coming 
home  to-morrow  ?  Who  are  these  people 
(ciA  h-iAt)  ro)  ?    These  are  Art,  Conn  and 
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Niall ;  they  are  coming  home  n  jw,  they 
v^ere  working  in  the  mill ;  they  dobt  work 
ing  m  that  mill,  and  they  get  money  for 
their  work.  Is  this  your  field  ?  It  is, 
the  grass  is  green  now,  but  in  the  winter 
the  grass  will  not  be  green.  The  field  ia 
very  good.    There  is  a  heavy  rent  on  it 

EXERCISB  CIX. 

§  6r  r.  Before  translating  into  Irish  an 
Engh'sh  sentence  containing  any  part  of 
the  verb  to  be,  we  have  to  examine  the  sen- 
tence carefully.  As  we  have  seen,  when 
the  English  verb  to  be  is  FOLLOWED  by  a 
proper  name,  or  by  a  common  name  with 
the  definite  article  the,  or  the  possessives  my, 
thy,  his,  etc.,  the  verb  if  must  be  used  in 
Irish— the  order  of  words  being— i.  The 
verb.  2.  The  nominative  case.  3.  What 
follows  t!-  verb  to  be  in  the  English 
sentence. 

In  the  examples  already  given  the  nomf- 
native  case  was  always  a  pronoun.  We 
have  now  to  give  examples  of  sentences 
where  the  nom.  case  is  a  noun  proper  or 
common. 

The  following  examples  will  show  the 
construction  :— Instead  of  saying  "  Cormac 
15  the  king,"  we  say,  "  He,  Cormac,  is  the 
*<ing.''  e  CopmAc  An  So  "Nora  is 
^the  woman''  is  if  f  rioji^  <j,n  be^n,  she, 
Nora,  is  the  woman. 

§612.  Where,  in  the  English  sentence, 
the  verb  to       is  followej  by  ^  oronoaa, 


?9 

personal  or  relative,  the  verb  if  is  ased  in 
Irish  ;  as,  if  mife  6,  I  am  he  ;  if  mife  ^cA 
cinn,  it  is  I  who  am  sick.  Sentences  of 
this  last  type,  "  It  is  .  .  .  who/'  are 
very  common. 

§  613.  If  e  T)oTrin4.tt  tn'^CAi]!,  h-4 
r\6]\A  mo  TTiACAip.  If  lAT)  tlofA  Ajuf  4:inc 
ACA  itif  ATI  tnbAt).  Donal  is  my  father,  Norja 
is  not  my  mother.  It  is  Nora  and  Art  who 
are  in  the  boat. 

§  614.  -dn  e  AT)  feATTOUine  t^'dCAip,  is  th-^ 
old  mail  your  father  ?  4Xry  1'  Ati  be^n  f  o  on 
be^n  fAi-obip?  Is  this  woman  the  ricb 
woman  ?  If  i^t>  ha  p^ifoi  mobpdn.  The 
children  are  my  trouble, 

§  615.  til  h-e  m'ACAif  ATI  KM  h-i  mo 
niicAif  An  bAinfiogAin.  My  father  is  not 
the  king.    My  mother  is  not  the  queen 

§  616.  eife  (ae;^-e),  Erin,  Ireland.  This 
is  the  proper  form  of  the  nominative  case  ; 
CijAtnTi  should  be  used  only  after  preposi- 
tions.  til  h-i'  ATI  UA15  Af  TTibAile.  If  i 
B)]\e  A]i  t>ci'f .  If  e  ATI  f  cob  Tnop  aca  bf if ce ; 
ni'  h-i  An  cauaoiia  beAg  aca  bfifce.  4n  ^ 
ATI  fCAf  tnop  An  flAic?  til  h-e;  if  ^  An 
fCA];  bcAg  An  flAic.  fli  h-i  An  cf uil  f  0  ac4 
\oaII,  acc  An  Cfuil  eile.  Hi'  h-e  mo  b]A6n 
An  bf  on  mof ,  acc  An  bjion  aca  Af  peA-OAp, 
<\n  ^  An  cApAll  ACA  A]i  An  TTibocAf?  m 
h-e  ;  If  lAt)  An  c-AfAl  65  Aguf  An  lAip  beAg 
ACA  Alp.  'An  e  punc  aca  Ap  An  UAn  ?  Tl< 
h-e.  -An  cufA  An  buACAill  65?  TI1  me; 
If  ^  pn  e  (that  is  he).  Tli'  h-e  fin  acc  ir 
*  f  0  ^  (that  is  Dot  he,  this  is  he> 
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5  6 1 7.  Is  ^his  Nora  ?    No,  this  is  Brigid 
and  this  is  Mary,  her  sister.     Mary  is  not 
her  sister.     She  is ;  but  Una  is  not  her 
Sister.     This  is  the  poor  woman,  she  has 
not  a  house,  nor  (n^)  a  cow,  nor  land,  but 
she  has  a  large  family,  and  she  is  in  debt. 
How  much  does  she  owe  ?    Do  you  know 
that  man  ?    I  do,  that  is  Michael  O'Brien, 
and  this  is  his  father  coming  up  the  road 
Is  this  the  priest?    That  is  the  mountain 
and  this  is  the  wood  [coiU  (CHe/,  Munster 
CHei/)]. 

EXERCISE  ex. 

8  «i8.  A  departure  from  the  ordinary  collocation  of 
words  IS  permiued  in  poetry.    Thus  a  poem  begins- 
mo  |\6|',  mo  111,  mo  CAop  iy  ctt, 

Instead  of  uu  mo  p6r,  mo  lil,  mo  c<iop,  thou  art  my 
rose,  my  lily,  my  berry.  ^ 

§  619.  And  in  exclamations  the  verb  may  be  omitted 

(aj  mo  ^r\Sx)  cu  I  my  love  (art)  thou. 

m  mo  §o1t^m  cu  !  Bravo  (mv  choice  art  thou). 

(cj  m  ^n^m  ^rcig  tvi  !  my  soul  within  (art)  thou. 

Pronounced'^  f  a  J  mu  7rau  hoo 
W  »9  TC^iT'i  hoo 
CO       mon'-am  ash-/ee'  hoo 

§  620.  We  have  already  met  the  demon- 
strative  adjectives  fo,  pn,  and  uv ;  as  a\) 
pe^p  this  man  ;  An  cpuil  pn,  that  eye; 
4xn  be4.n  ux),  yon  woman.  We  have  also 
just  seen  that  tAis,  that,  those,  when  mean- 
ing  this,  or  that  (person),  those  (persons),  are 
translated  pe  fo,  fe  pn  ;  p  ^o,  p'  pn  ;  i  |^o, 
^  pn  ;  {  xo,  \  pn  ;  p-AX)  f o,  p<\x)  pn ;  Mt)  fo, 
t^-D  pn.  As,  fe  fo  t>ub,  acc  aca  fe' 
pn  bin,  this  (person)  is  b^^ck-haircd.  that 
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(person)  is  white-haired.  Ipe  fo  t)orhnm, 
this  is  Donal. 

§621.  In  sentences  like  these  last  given 
ut)  is  never  used,  but  always  f\3t>  (soodh). 
In  the  spoken  language  often  put)  (shoodh) 
or  shortened  to  put)  (shudh).  As  : — ><Vn  6 
ftit)  Uom<kf,  is  that  person  beyond  there, 
Thomas  ?  >dcA  p  f  ut)  05  pop  Yonder 
woman  is  young  yet.  bf uil  p^t)  f  ut)  ? 
where  are  those  people?  So  that  ut)  is 
used  only  after  a  noun,  and  fut)  either  alone 
(as  we  will  explain  next  section)  or  with 
the  pronouns  f  e,  p,  p^t),  6,  i,  lAt). 

§  622.  The  older  and  shorter  formt 
for— 

This  is  he  )         f  If  fo 
That  is  he  j        {^ypn  4 
Yon  is  he  )  4 

Yonder  person  is  he  I  f^^ 
These  are  perfectly  regular.    They  are 
usually  shortened  to  f  o  6  [colloquially  often 
feo  e  (shiih  ae)  ],  pn  e,  f u-o  6.    So  yo  ^, 
fo  t4^t) ;  pn  1,  pn  \^X)  ;  fut)  i,  ftit)  iAt>. 
§  623.  Similarly  we  have 

(If)  fo  An  fe<\p,  this  is  the  ma  a 
Of)  pn  An  beAn,  that  is  the  woman. 
(If)  fux)  An  A1C,  yon  is  the  place, 
and  the  longer  forms, 
(If)  po  6  An  fcAf,  this  is  he,  the  man  » 
this  is  the  man;  p,i  1' Ati  aic;  fuo  1  a« 
be  An,  etc. 

§  634.  Phrases :  f  o  -ouic  (for  if  f  o  ^uicX 
here  is  for  thee,  as,  fo  •ouic  do  piopA,  here 
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Is  yoar  pipe  for  you,  Siiv  ope  (for  6t4^im 
p-o  o\\Zy  i  drink  that  on  thee,  to  thy 
health)  =  good  health  1  SlAvnce,  or  fUmce 
niAic,  are  also  used. 

§  625.  Sin  e  An  |M5<\]ac  Aniuij  <x]i  An 
mbocA)!.  Sux>  1'  <\n  aic.  |>uc  "opoiceAD, 
^5^r  P'^  ^  X)i<x]Anniit)  <\5  ce^cc  <\  b^xile  on 
don<\c.  So  6  An  le^bAp  mop.  Suit)  pop,  a 
pA-opAij,  po  x)uic  An  pcol.  An  bpuil  fS^ul 
nuAX)  Ap  bic  AjAC  inx)iu  ?  So  An  pgeul  aca 
AjAm.  Suo  e  An  c-oiLeAn  mop,  Amuij  inp 
An  bpAipjAge;  aca  mo  ceAC  tiua'6  Ap  An 
oileAn  ut). 

§  626.  Is  that  your  house  ?  That  is  not 
nny  house,  this  is  my  house.  Did  you  see 
my  horse  ?  No,  is  that  he  (An  e  yux)  e)  ? 
No  (n<  h-4),  he  is  outside  standing  on  the 
road.  Arc  you  (the)  man  of  the  house? 
No  (ni  me),  that  is  (the)  man  of  the  house, 
he  is  standing  at  the  door.  Drink  this 
drink.  Good  health  I  Is  the  wine  sweet? 
No,  it  is  bitter. 

EXERCISE  CXI. 

§  627.  We  have  seen  that  in  English 
sentences  where  the  verb  U  be  is  followed 
by  a  pronoun,  a  proper  noun,  or  a  noun 
with  the  definite  article  or  the  possessives, 
my,  thy,  etc,  the  verb  to  be  must  ALWAYS 
be  translated  by  ip. 

§  628.  We  have  also  met  sentences  where 
the  verb  to  be  was  followed  by  (a)  an 
sidjective ;  as  the  day  is  cold  ;  (V)  a  noun 
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with  the  Indefinite  article  a  or  an;  as,  he  is 
a  man ;  it  is  a  hot  day. 

§  629.  Now,  in  sentences  of  this  kind, 
the  verb  to  be  is  represented  in  Irish  some- 
times by  <xcA,  and  sometimes  by  tf.  Up 
to  this  we  have  used  only  aca,  as,  aca  An 
U\  fUAji ;  ACA  f  e  'nA  fe^p,  aca  f e  'nA  Ia  ce. 
The  idiomatic  use  of  the  proposition  in,  in 
the  last  two  sentences,  is  familiar  to  our 
students. 

§  630.  But  we  can  also  use  if,  and  say, 
If  f  AtjA  An  Ia,  If  f eA|i  6,  if  Ia  ce  e,  etc. 

I  631.  When  we  use  if  in  this  way  we 
have  to  remember  two  things  : — 

A.  The  collocation  of  the  words.  Up  to 
this  the  order  of  words  was  (i)  verb,  (2) 
nom.  case,  (3)  adjective  or  noun,  which  in 
English  sentences  followed  the  verb.  But 
now  we  see  in  sentences  like  if  f  a'oa  An  Ia, 
If  f  eAf  me,  I  am  a  man,  the  order  of  words 
is  (i)  verb,  (2)  adjective  or  noun  which  in 
English  followed  verb,  (3)  nominative  case. 

§  632.  B.  There  is  also  a  difference  in 
MEANING  between  if  and  aca,  which  we 
shall  try  to  illustrate  by  examples.  The 
reason  of  difference  is  that  aca  means  is 
noiv  and  if  means  is  always  (or,  "  is^' 
without  any  reference  to  time  or  circum- 
stances). Take  the  word  bACAC  (bok-aCH; 
Munster,  bok-oCH'),  lame  ^ca  mh  bACAC 
means  I  am  lame,"  at  present  and  foi 
a  time  only.  If  bACAc  me  means  "I  am 
lame  permanently,  for  lif  %  I  am  a  cripple/' 
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Hence  the  word  in  such  z  sentence  is  equi- 
valent to  the  noun  "  cripple."  Often  used 
for  **  beggan" 

§  633.  So  AZA  f  ^  fUAji,  "  it  is  (now)  cold,' 
often  the  same  as  it  has  become  cold,"  as, 
ACA  An  Ia  yMA]\,  the  day  is  now  cold.  But, 
If  f t!<\|\  e,  "  it  is  (always)  cold,"  would  not 
be  said  of  anything  that  is  sometimes  cold 
and  sometimes  not,  but  of  something  that 
is  always  cold  (or,  at  all  events,  the  notion 
of  a  present  state  of  coldness  is  not  in 
the  mind).  Hence,  if  is  the  verb  generally 
used  in  proverbs  ;  as,  tn^Y  l^^^P  ceAc- 
CAi]ie  (/aCH  -thare)  if  i:ua]\  An  ffeAjpA 
(fra'-gia).  If  (mA'f =mA  if)  the  messenger 
IS   cold   (careless),   the   answer   is  cold. 

Another  way  of  knowing  when  to  use  if, 
and  when  to  use  ^ca.  We  may  take  it  that 
If  is  the  word  most  generally  used  where 
*  is '  is  used  in  English.  When  we  wish  to 
say  that  tv/o  things  are  identical,  as  "John 
is  the  king,  or  "  this  is  a  fine  day,"  "  this 
day  is  (aj  fine  (day),"  we  use  if,  *Mf  6 
ScAgAn  An  fi,"  "If  Ia  bj^eAj  6  fo,"  '*lf 
bf eAj  An  Ia  ^  f o."  But  when  "  is  "  means 
exists,  or  expresses  a  state  or  conditio7i,  aca 
is  used.  When  the  statement  would  be 
made  in  answer  to  the  question  What 
'*Who  is—?"  '*0f  what  kind 
is — ?"  we  use  if.  When  the  question  is 
"  How  is—?  "  "  Where  is—?  "  "  In  what 
condition,  &c.,  is — ?  "  we  use  aca. 

S  634.  We  have  therefore  three  ways  of 
translating  am^  art,  is,  an  in  Irish,  Thr 
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man  Is  (=ls  now)  old,  acA      ^^^tn  n,*.^ 
2  The  weather  is  (  =  is  usually)  cold  in  the  ^ 
winter,  bit)eAnn  An  Aitnptt  r"*r  ''^f 
nceiTiipcAt).    3-  He  is  (=always  is.  and  can- 
not  be  anything  else)  an  Englishman,  ^r 
SAjr^nAC  6  (usually  softened  to  SAfATiAC, 
sos-an-aCH). 

S  635.  Whenever  in  English  the  verb 
bAs  followed  by  a  preposition,  aca  is  th- 
1,-ish  verb  to  be  used.  This  follows  from 
the  nature  of  prepositions  ;  for,  when  we 
say  that  some  one  or  some  thing  ts  at  a 
place,  on  a  place, /w«  a  place,  ts  always 
means  is  now,  or  has  reference  to  a  siatt  or 
condition, 

€  636.  Again,  when  we  say  that  the 
weather,  or  any  other  thing  that  is  change- 
able,  is  cold,  hot,  etc.,  we  mean  that  it  u 
now  cold,  hot,  etc.,  and  so  we  use  aca 

Of  course,  fuil,  bi,  and  f  Aib  are  used  like 

ACA. 

§637. 

CAT)  i,  what  is  it  ?  <iS">  (ae'-gin)  some 

nw  (tudh),  •  thing  r"^  ^'E'".  something 

itiA  (mau),  It 

.An  bfuil  An  Aimpt^  i:t)A|i  Anoif  ?  X\K\ 
W  p  ruAV  iti'o6.  Acc  ni"L  fi  ruA^t  in-oiu. 
^CA  An  AinipT»  '^e.  ^T'*"'  T""*r»  T^'"^'  ^°5i 
qiuAm,  CAi^-.  .An  bACAC  cii  ?  tli  bACAO 
in6,  ACC  ACAiin  bACAC  AWo\\,  ACA  mo  cof 
btince.  If  ce  ceine,  if  truAtt  AbAinn,  if 
itiaU  AfAl.  "It-  binn  beul  'nA  tofc,'  if 
fcAtitocAL  5Aet»l5e  6  f o.  -  Aca  pu-o  eijm 
•n*  f  eAf  ATh  *inui£  aji  An  fnb6t*ii.    Cax)  •  » 
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net  A  pof  454m,  4c*  A«  oi^ee  t>opcA..  ,dn 
CApAll  no  An  Tjuine  e  ?  ^gur  waV  (=ni< 
r)  t)uine  6,  An  fCAji  no  bcAn  e  ? 

§638.  1j  i-ftAjib  An  f-{jiinne  (eef^-i«-«)— 
the  truth  IS  bitter.  That  is  (i^)  true.  This 
is  not  true.    That  story  was  not  true  yes- 

r^y'rJt}  }^  ^^""^^  ^'""^  *o-day-  Wool  is  Or) 
soft.  This  wool  is  (ACA)  very  soft.  Wine 
IS  strong,  but  water  is  wholesome.  An 
eagle  is  strong,  this  eagle  is  strong  now,  he 
was  weak  enough  when  he  was  small.  Is 
that  a  cow  or  a  horse  ?  It  is  a  white  horse 
and  he  IS  hungry,  he  did  not  get  oats,  hay, 
or  a  drink  to-day.  Did  you  see  anything 
(pur>  A|,  bic)  at  the  fort  ?  Is  it  a  dog  or  a 
sheep  ?    It  is  a  little  lamb  (tf  u«.n  bcAg  6). 

EXERCISB  CXII. 

§  639.  We  have  seen  that  the  real  dif- 
ference between     and  aca  consists  in  this, 
that  If  means  ts  always,  and  aca  means  is 
now,  implying  a  state.    Thus  if  pcAji  6, 
he  IS  a  man.    Notice  (i)  the  position  of  the 
words  (I)  If,  (2)  the  noun  which  in  the 
English  sentence  follows  the  verb  to  be,  (3) 
the  nominative  issue.    If  fcAp  e  means  "  he 
is  a  man "  and  not  a  woman.    If  fcAp 
SeutnAf,  If  beAn  ndpA;  or,  more  usually  tf 
feop  e  SeuniAf,  if  bcAn  i  IIojia.    But  ac^ 
fe  tn  A  f CAP,  "  he  is  a  man,"  means  "  he  is 
now  (or  has  grown  to  be)  a  man,  is  no 
longer  a  boy." 

So,  If  t)uine  flie,  I  am  a  person,  not  an 
irrauonal  atjicial,  or  thing.    But  we  sboaid 
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hardly  say  aca  f *  'ha  louine,  he  !s  (now,  o? 

has  become)  a  person,  because  one  does  not 
become  a  person.  We  can  say  <\ca  ye  'n^ 
i6tiine  liiAic,  he  is  a  ^^7^^  person,  because  a 
^person  can  become  £^ooJ. 

§  640.  Hac,  not,  used  in  sentences  with 
the  verb  ir  where  a  question  is  asked 
The  verb  if  is,  as  after  other  particles,  left 
out.  Hac  cu  An  feAjA?  Are  not  you  the 
man?  If  me,  I  am.  tiAc  i  fin  ah  be^n  ? 
If  1'.    Is  not  that  the  woman  ?    It  is. 

§  641.  feuc  Ati  bAt)  beAg  Af  An  toe,  riAc 
•ocAf  ^  ?  If  Aluinn  An  i  f o.  Hi'  triAic  ah 
bocAf  e  fin.  ^n  loc  no  f  Aif ^^ge  An  c-uifge 
lit)?  Hac  -oeAf  An  fgeut  6  fin  aca  inf  An 
teAbAjA  nuA-o  f  o  ?  If  -oeAf  ;  Aguf  if  niAic 
An  fgeul  e.  If  bfeAj  An  bd  1'  pn  aca  'ha 
f CAf  ATh  inf  An  AbAinn.  Hac  tnilif  An  c-uif ge 
ACA  inf  An  cobAf  u-o?  If  An-iinlif  i,  5a 
t)eiTTiin.    If  cfionnA  An  beAn  i. 

§  642.  Did  you  see  the  new  mill  below 
at  the  river  ?  I  did,  it  is  a  fine  mill.  That 
is  a  beautiful  lake,  and  is  not  that  a  pretty 
green  island  in  the  lake  ?  That  is  a  brigh*: 
light  '^his  is  not  a  dark  night  (An  oi-oce). 
Is  not  tnat  a  little  lamb  ?  Yes,  he  has  no 
wool  yet.  It  is  a  warm  morning.  That  is 
not  a  long  story. 

EXERCISE  CXIII. 

8  643.  "  Cormac  is  a  strong  man  "  can  be 
translated  (i)  aca  Co]\mAc  in  a  fCAf  lAit)itA, 
the  meaning  of  which  is,  that  Cormac  Aas 
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e,  he  IS  a  ^z,,,;,^.  man.  Here  vve  taki 
Cormac  as  we  find  him,  and  do  not  convey 
that  he  was  at  one  time  not  so  strong.  The 
emphasis  m  this  sentence  is  on  thi  adjec- 
tive, Uit,,,,,  and  to  make  this  emphasis 
more  marked  the  words  are  usually  p^Sed 
«n  a  different  order,  (3)  ,y  U,^,p  J  ^ 
Here  notice  the  use  of  the  article,  as  in  ou, 
usual  Anglo-Irish,  "is  not  he  strong 

§  644.  Proverbs— 

shlLT.'^ r  rse"Uioe(5hgael.-ee,  Munsf.r, 
st%el/"  ^'•"^^'f'-     Time  is.  good 
If  F"Ati  An  |,ut)  (rudh)  cltj  /kloo^  r^n 
rc^oldt^,!;-^^'^^  Fame4hou/'Sn^d1^ 

silTthtj!''-  -^^""^^  ^  ago.  long 

AH  loc  ut>,  Ac<x  pe  'nA  loc  An  or,  acc  bi  r6'Z 
^cnpeup  no  'nA  leunA  pee  bL^L  o^n 

a  lout  In  ^''"^  ^'^  *  ""^^^  '    It  " 

K  f  ^'^^V*'*  tnare  is  outside  in  the 
field.  beJow     the  old  well.    See  that  will 
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If  fl^t  a  hoase  or  an  q\4  fort  ?  It  was  an 
old  fort  long  ago,  but  now  it  is  a  big 
hoiBSe  (aca  y6  'tia  ce^c  rhop).  Do  you 
irnderstand  Irish  ?  I  do.  Is  that  Irish  or 
English  ?  The  lamb  is  growing  up,  it  (f <) 
vjiil  bs  a  good  sheep  yet.  Will  you  be  at 
A®  tiix  to-morrow  ?    We  shall  have  a  good 

EXERCISE  CXIV. 
%€^7'  The  difference  in  meaning  be- 
tween  if  and  aca  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
two  familiar  idiomatic  Gaelic  phrases  cor- 
responding to  the  English  verbs  "  have  " 
and  "own.' 

We  have  no  modern  Irish  verb  for  the 
English  "  have,"  so  we  use  the  phrase  "  there 
is  at thus,  "  Cormac  has  a  ship  "  is  trans- 
lated by  "  there  is  a  ship  Cormac,"  aca 
long  ^5  CojiTTiAC.  Here  aca  simply  means 
that  the  ship  is  in  Cormac's  possession  at. 
the  present  time,  implying  condition, 

§  648.  Then  take  the  verb  "  to  own  "  a 
thing.  We  do  not  use  any  special  verb  to 
convey  this  idea  in  modern  Gaelic; 
"  Cormac  owns  the  ship,"  or  "  the  ship  is- 
Cormac's,"  is  translated  by  **the  ship  is 
tvith  Cormac."  Here  is  with  has  an  idea 
of  being  permanently  connected  with,  as  a 
thing  is  with  its  owner,  so  the  verb  used  is 
If,  not  ACA.  We  say,  therefore,  if  le  Cop mAC 
^n  lon5.    Note  the  order  of  the  words. 

§  649.  The  word^  ^5^111,  ajac,  Aige,  a\c\ 
AjAib,  ACA,  are  already  known  to  the, 
student =at  me,  thee,  him,  her,  us,  you  them 
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n^^il^  n  '  V^Jf'^'V"''^"'*  me.  thee,  him, 
as  Uit,  (lac'-he)  orU^,  with  her :  lib  (\iv\ 
with  you  ;  leo  (/o),  with  them. 

*,  *r  U  "OomnAll  O'CoriAiU   6.    tUc  Icvr 

Utr  ro?  til  leir;  if  u  ndtiA  u,r 

Agef  4tl  C-U<vn.      ^CA  CAOpA  Ag  13 PA,  ACC  111 

Le«ei  An  CAoiM  ro.  1|'  leif  An  b^cAp  rm  An 
te«^Ii  fo  ACA  AjAm  Anoir.  Tli  Imn  An  aic 
ro,  »r  '-e  O^ip-o  A^ur  n-A  (with  her) 
pAt'  <•  CcAnnuig  uAim  An  c-AfAl  ro,  ir 
Liom  e.  Ca  tiieuTj  aca  Atp?  Ir  bcAc  An 
ceAC^putj.  1r  beA5,  ,p  U  nopA  e.  teuc 
^ov  Aguf  eojAn,  An  leo  An  aic  ro  ?  tlf 
leo,  ir  linn  e.    tli'l  aic  nA  ccac  ACAm 

ATlOir,  bl  AIC  CCAf  Ajur  CeAC  bp^At  AgAffl 
r^T)    <5  AgUf  bf  CAOl   rilAIC   OJim,  ACC  Anoif 

EXERCISE  CXV. 

§651.  Ci4  leir  .  .  .  whose?  As  cia 
letf  An  AIC?    To  whom  does  the  place 

umP?   .       ^^^r      pAirt)e  rm  ?  Whose 
child  IS.  that  ? 

§  652.  Vein  (!aen),  self,  me  yim,  cu  pein, 
re  fein  ;  liom  rem,  Icac  rem.  etc.  When 
placed  thus  after  pronouns  it  is  often 
aspirated,  as  if  it  formed  a  compound  word 
with  the  pronoun;  me-rem  (mae  haen). 
But  me  rem  had  better  be  used. 

§  653-  With  the  possessives  mo,  vo,  etc. 
r»in  =own.  Note  the  order  of  the  words  : 
mo  zip  rem,  my  own  country  ;  vo  bcAti 
rem,  thy  own  wife ;  a  ccAnn  pern,  his  own 
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head  ;  a  j-uil  f6^r\,  her  own  eye  ;  a|a  t)ce4tC 
fciti,  our  own  house  ;  bup  r^-iir  f em,  your 
own  place ;  a  bpAift)e  y^in,  their  own 
child. 

§  654.    If    mA^t    At!    C-fUll  ACA 

bpeo^jA  fin.  If  foll^tn  An  aic  <  fo.  1f  linn 
fein  A]\  x)dp  fein.  Hac  lib  f^in  bu|i  t)ci|i 
f  em  ?  If  linn,  50  X)eimin  ;  acc  ni'l  ceAC 
nA  df  AgAinn  Anoif ,  acahiuit)  Af  feACfAn  6 
n-Af  t)ci'f  fein.  V)i  finn  f Ai-obip  f At>'  6,  acc 
ACAmui'o  bocc  Anoif.  Ca  fAib  'OonmAll 
inx)e  ?  V>i  f 6  Af  An  AonAC.  Cia  An 
c-AonAc?  -AonAC  t)Aile  An  >dcA.  An  ji Aib 
cApAll  Aige  ?  t)i,  A5Uf  cug  f  e  cApAll  eile 
A  bAile  leif,  ACC  ni  leif  f6in  An  CApAll 
fin.    CuAi-o  -Ape  A  bAile  in-om. 

§  655.  I  am  in  a  great  hurry,  give  me 
that  horse,  he  belongs  to  me.  Donald  has 
his  own  story,  and  Nora  has  her  own  story. 
That  bag  is  niine.  It  is  not  mine,  that 
(e  pn)  is  my  own  bag.  Your  bag  is  below 
on  the  road.  Whose  is  that  land  (caIaiii)  ? 
The  land  is  Michael's,  but  the  cow  and  the 
calf  are  John's.  John  bought  that  horse 
and  that  mare  at  the  fair.  This  country  is 
not  ours  now.  Is  this  little  horse  your 
own  ?    No  (ni  liom) ;  it  is  my  father's. 

EXERCISE  CXVI. 
S  656.  In  sentences  like  if  feAp  niAic  6, 
If  mAic  An  feAf  6,  the  if  is  often  omitted 
ID  short  exclamations,  as 

inAic  An  fCAp  (  =  if  mAic  aw  yeAp  cti), 
good  mao  I 
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mAic  <\n  buAdAiLl,  good  fenow ! 
m-Aic  <xn  CAiUn,  good  giri  ! 
fCAji  niAic  e  pn,  that  is  a  good  man. 
De<xn  ni<Mc  i  |-ut),  a  good  woman  that 

i  6C7.  In  most  of  Munster  instead  of  such  construction! 
M  If  biACAj  An  4inipp  1,  or  if  Anr.ri|A  V.peA^;  i,  thej  often 
say  -dimpp  biAc^g  if  eAi6  {,  good  weather,  it  is  so,  it  is  it. 

§  658.  We  have  already  met  the  pro- 
nouns re  and  p.    'VV'e  have  seen  that  they 
are  used  not  only  for  persons,  but  also  for 
things,  and  that  the  pronoun  //  is  repre- 
sented by  one  or  other  of  these  words  f<f 
and  fi.    We  have  also  seen  that  the  forms 
e  and  1  are  used  instead  of  ye  and  p  with 
the  verb  if  ;  as,  if  ye<x]\  e,  ^y  bcAn  1  ;  and 
so  MX),  If  pp  ih<xice  lA-o,  they  are  good  men. 
We  have  now  to  see  another  use  of  6,  i  avj 
lAt).    In  sentences  like  I  did  not  see  him, 
I  saw  her,  I  found  it  on  the  road  ;  I  saw 
them;  where  him,  her,  it,  them  are  in  the 
objective  or  accusative  case  governed  by  a 
verb,  these  pronouns  are  translated  by  e,  i, 

\  as, 

-An  bf  ACA  ru  e  ?  did  you  see  him  ? 

Hi  f  ACA  me  i.    I  did  not  see  her. 

-An  bf-ACA  ctj  An  fcol  ?    11  f  f  aca  me  ^, 

I  did  not  see  it. 
-An  bfuAif  fe  An  tfim  ?    ^TuAip  f e  in| 

An  mAlA  1,  he  got  it  in  the  bag. 

This  is  the  usual  order  of  the  words 

in  Irish  =  *  he  got  in  the  bag  it: 
ConnAic  f  e  pof  Af  An  mbocAp  iai),  he 

saw  them  below  on  the  road. 
%  659.  4n  bfuil  Aifene  ^jac  ^  An  bfeAf 
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^o}  Ucik  Aicrie  m^)t  Ag^m  corin4kic 
m6  irit)e  6,  b]:uil  ah  f giltinj  f in  ajac  ? 
tli't,  tug  me  X)o  TDi^pmuit)  i.  -dn  b^uiLmit) 
f  Ai-obip  ?  tli'l  4X  pof  AgATTi,  If  linn  <\n  aic 
fo,  An  ceAc,  An  CAlArh,  An  c^pAlt  j^o,  An 
c-Af aI  beAg  pn,  Aguf  An  bo  u-o  fuAf  a|a  An 
gcnoc.  Ca  bfuit  An  bo?  t1i  frACA  me  i  6 
mAmin  (since  morning).  'Peuc  i  I  fuAf  Ag 
An  cobAp,  ACA  f  1  Ag  6t  An  tJif  ge.  -An  b]:uit 
OiAjAmuit)  Afcij  ?  peuc  e  fein,  'nA  ftit-oe 
inf  An  jcACAoip  (goh'-ccr).  tiAc  mAic  An 
pAift)e  6,  bAiL  6  'OiA  ai|i  ? 

§  66o.  Nora  and  Una  went  down  the 
road  long  ago,  did  you  see  them  ?  I  did 
not  see  them,  I  saw  some  person,  but  I  did 
not  know  him.  Is  that  Conor  ?  No,  that 
is  Dermot.  This  house  is  my  own  now,  I 
bought  it  from  you  for  £20,  The  dog  and 
the  fox  went  up  on  the  mountain,  and  the 
eagle  saw  them.  The  cow  and  the  lamb 
are  not  lost ;  my  husband  found  them  on 
the  road. 

EXERCISE  CXVII. 

§  661.  The  sentence  if  tiom  An  leAbAji 
fin,  can  be  translated  into  English  in  three 
ways;  (i)  that  book  is  mine,  (2)  that  book 
belongs  to  me,  (3)  I  own  that  book.  Thus, 
these  three  English  sentences  arc  all  trans- 
lated into  Irish  in  the  same  way. 

§  662.  This  idiom  of  if  and  le  (as  in  if 
le  CojunAc  An  cApAll,  Cormac  owns  the 
horse,  ni  Uom  An  c-UAn,  &c.)  with  a  noun 
(as  cApAll,  uAn,  above)  must  be  eareffjlly 
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•IJstinguished  from  another  very  coromoD 
Jdiom  of  ir  and  U  with  an  adjective. 

1r  nJAic  liotn  An  aic  pn,  h'terally,  that 
place  IS  good  with  me,  is  used  in  Irish  as 
—that  place  is  good  IN  MY  opinion,  or,  I 
like  that  place.  So,  ni  m^.e  born  pn  I 
don  t  like  that;  An  tuAic  Lcac  oul  <v  U.Le 
do  you  like  to  go  {literally,  going)  home? 

^'^  *"  ""-'^rS  ro,  do  not  ye  like 

this  fish  ? 

»  o°f  Jn 'f  c"'"""  """.'t  ""^  ^'^'>  «  "^^d  placet 
»s  often  .s  m*,c  ;  as.  ni  li.*,c  bom  ^,  1  don't  like  it. 

§  663.  So.  ir  veAjin  (faar)  leo  uirce  loni 
bAtnne,  water  is  better  with  them  than 
milk,  t.e.,  they  prefer  water  to  milk. 

§  664.  Contrast  the  two  phrases,  1r  reAtiri 
Liom  pon  ion*  bAinne,  I  prefer  to  milk 
and  If  p<i|,,,  t)o.ii  pen  ion*  botnne.  wine  is 
better  >r  me  than  milk.  tUc  pAm,  t)i.ic 
e?  Is  It  not  bctter>^j.,«;'  tUc  reAn« 
Le^ce  ?  Doyounot/r^/^-rit?  Cia  reA«« 
IcAC,  Uoid  (Lee)  nd  fgeuL  ?  Which  do 
you  prefer,  a  poem  or  a  story  ? 

lotiA  (iN-au  )  than,  is  usually  shortened 
to  nA  (rsiau). 

§  665  \Ve  have  seen  that  adjectives,  at 
a  rule,  follow  the  noun  which  they  qualify  • 
as,  CApAlL  65,  a  young  horse.  But  a  few 
adjectives  precede,  viz.,  ^eAn,  old,  tjpoc 
(dhruCH)  bad.  ocAg  (rfaa)  and  t>eit  (^i) 
good.  In  a  few  compound  words  and  in 
poetry  some  other  adjectives  are  placed 
oeiorc  the  noun. 
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>  ;66.  W«  neTcr  say  F»<i.r  r**".  ^e*"  'l'"*'  *!j 
but  re^nteAn.  c^o^-be^ti.  tjeAg-*tc,  or  ^e^^  Aori^ 
be  Jolc!       n.*it.  never  use  T,rvo6,  oe.g  as  p.S- 

dicates,  <.V,  after  th=  verb  /*  bt,  as  ic^im  oivoc.  aCA  Pfi 

I  667.  Notice  the  aspiration  in  reAn-fe4l>.  e^-.  «»  g 
Jl  compound  words.  But  when  the  first  word  endsfel 
n  andThe  second  begins  with  T>  or  c.  there  is  no  asp.,^ 
tion,  as  ^eatixiuine,  j-eAn-t;it\. 

§  668.  CAbAip  t)om  An  j-eAn-ctJiiitie  fj» 
Ktruv  An  oUnn.  TIac  ';-AHti  Icac  ^n  z\\\\^m 
lUAt)  ?  ni  fCAttit,  ir  fCApp  liom  An  i^eA(S» 
ctiitine.  ni'  tJiioc-ciniAne  (hoo^'-«S)  e  r©. 
An  reAiAjt  leAC  An  caUw  nA  An  c-AijtseAXj  ? 
r>i'  i'UAin  CoiriAi'  An  CApAll  mAic,  TruAi|t 
An  ittoc-c^P^l-^-  ■'r  WAicU  TlopA  An  f-eoil 
un  ir  reAitn  Imne  (with  us)  An  yeoiL  suipc. 
1r  reAivp  leo  AttAn  nA  yeoil.  ni  peAi^ii  leif 
Jn  «apaU  reup  n  a  coirce.    tl  ac  ireApp  t)o 

niAii  An  c-uirse  ro ;  t  f ^"  r^" 

UiiDip.  -An  TTiAic  IcAC  An  pon  fo?  ^n^y 
me  UA1C  f  em  e.  mO'ic  ^'o*"  ^'  5°  'oeimin  ; 
Acc  ir  reAitp  •DOW  An  bAinne.  Cia  ^e^rr 
leAc  bAX>  no  long?  1r  ^'^"^ 
bcAj.  til  mAic  ouic  An  Aimpji  fUA]i  fa,  s 
■biAitmuit),  ACC  If  mAic  leAC  i'. 

6  669.  Do  you  prefer  winter  to  summer  1 
I  do  ;  the  winter  is  cold  (and)  wholesome, 
the  summer  is  hot  (and)  close  (ciiom).  We 
shall  have  a  bad  summer  this  year  0 
mbliAtbnA,  a  mlee'-a-na),  I  am  afraid.  We 
shall  not,  we  shall  have  a  long  dry  summer, 
and  that  is  good  for  us,  and  we  like  it.  I 
prefer  the  autumn,  but  Cormac  prefers  the 
(Anc)  spring  (eA|tf  ac).  In  the  sprmg  we 
do  be  working  from  morning  tiU  niejht  (0 
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tfiAit)in  50  h-oi-O^e,  5  Wd-din  gu  hee-h5). 
In  that  country  they  do  not  be  working  in 
the  day  in  the  summer,  as  (m^p)  the  wea- 
ther does  be  too  hot.  She  does  not  like  the 
very  hot  weather.  We  had  bad  (x)]\o6) 
weather  yesterday,  we  shall  have  fine 
weather  to-day.  Does  he  like  the  dry 
weather?  In  the  dry  weather  the  horse, 
the  dog  and  the  little  bird  do  be  drinking 
water  out  of  as]  the  old  well.  I  like 
this  country,  but  1  prefer  the  (^nc)  old 
country. 

EXERCISE  CXVIII. 

§  670.  Instead  of  hi  m6,  bf  cu,  &c.,  the 
older  and  proper  forms  are — 

1.  t)o  bme^^r,  dhu  vee'-as,  I  was. 

2.  -oo  bmif,  dhfi  vee'-ish,  thou  wast. 

3.  bf  (y^,  p'),  dhu  vee  (he,  she,  it),  was. 

1.  t)o  bmeATTiAji,  dhu  vee'-a-mar,  we  were. 

2.  'DO  bi*6eAbA|i,  dhu  vee'-a-war,ye  were. 

3.  "oo  bit>eAt)A|i,  dhu  vee'-a-dbSr,  they 
were. 

§  671.  And  in  the  same  way,  instead  of 
r\i         me,  &c., 


nf      (^2.  jiAbAij-,  rou'-ish. 
nAc   (  3.  |iAib        p),  rev. 
50     j  I.  jiAb^mAji,  rou'-a-mir. 
3.  |i-(vb^bA|i,  rou'-a-wSr. 
3.  iK^bA-o^ji,  rou'-a-dhSr. 

§  672.  These  forms  are  still  used  by  the 
^st  speakers  of  Irish,  especially  in  answers 
questions  ;  as,  At\  p4.b4.if       An  m^xag  1 
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'Oolii'beAr.  Were  you  at  the  fair?  I  was. 
An  r^it)  x^guf  Cot\mAC  le^c?  til 

|AAbAT)x^tA.  Were  Art  and  Cormac  with 
you?    They  were  not. 

8  67^  Strictly  speaking,  the  perfect  tense  of  every 
verb  should  be  preceded  by  -oo  -in  fact,  it  is  this  -oo 
which  causes  aspiration  of  the  first  consonant  of  the 
verb  Thus,  the  ordinary  Idi  is  only  the  short 
form  of  the  correct  -oo  bi  fe.  The  use  of  -oo,  and 
of  the  forms  t)i-6eAr,  bix)eAmAti,  etc.,  is  much  more 
common  in  Munster  than  elsewhere. 

8  674  The  particle  -oo  is  never  used,  however, 
when  the  verb  is  preceded  by  a  negative  (ni), 
interrogative   (Ati,  or  other  particle.  Thus, 

An  t^Aib,  not  An  -oo 

§  675.  The  word  eA-o,  (ah)  it.  t1  bpeAj 
ATI  Ia  e  ?  If  e<^t>,  50  -oeiniin,  Is  it  not  a 
fine  day  ?  It  is  so,  indeed  (if  eA-o  is  always 
pronounced  ish-ah  shortened  to  shah).  -Aw 
SAgf  Ar.AC  e  ?  h-e^-o  (hah).  Is  he  an 
Englishman  P  He  is  not  so.  This  neuter 
pronoun  is  never  used  except  after  the 
verb  If.    (See  §  657.) 

When  If  in  the  principal  sentence  is  (or  would  be)  f<^- 
lowed  by  a  pronoun,  ca^  cannot  be  used  in  reply,  but 
the  pronoun  of  the  principal  sentence  must  be  repeated, 
as  nA6  6  CotMTiAC  Ati  ?  tli'  h-6  (not  m'  h-eA*).  Is  not 
C.  the  king?  No.  ^n  ia-o  nA  pAifoi  aca  cinti  ?  n< 
h  'lA-o.    Is  it  the  children  that  are  sick  ?  No. 

§676.  eiiieAnn4;c(ae'-faN-aCH),an  Irish- 
man. 

S^xjf Anx3.c,  usually  SAfAn^c  (sos'' 
an-aCH),  an  Englishman. 

^Ib  An  AC  (ol'-a-ban  -aC  H  ),  a  Scotch- 
man. 

(kau),  where  ?  causes  tclipsis, 
I  677.  -An  CipeAnnAC  e  pn  ?    Hi  h-eA-©, 
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•S^T"  CA  b^uilm  inioiu.  Ca  bpuilvn,  ^  "OiAn' 
muiT)  ?  Ca  t,Ab<j,f^.  A  itai^s  ?  T,)o  bmel? 
AS  ob^rp.  |i*b<x,r  fu^r  a|i  ah  gcnocr 

TnTgh)  ^  "     '""^^^"^    '''^''^^  '"^^  Anglo.Irish 

§  678.  Are  they  at  home  to-day  ?    No  • 
but  they  were  at  home  yesterday,  and  the 
man  of  the  house  (i:e<xp  An  age)  will  be  at 
home  to-morrow.    They  were  not  with  us 
they  were  with  you  (lib).    John  and  James 
went  to  Dubhn,  and  Cormac  was  with 
them.    I  hey  own  that  horse,  but  they  do 
not  o^yn  that  lamb.    We  own  this  little 
place,  13  it  not  a  nice  (t>eA|^)  place  f  This 
IS  fine  soft  weather,  God  bless  it.    It  is  Or 
e*o)  'ndecd.    I  am  not  ashamed,  but  I  am 
airaid.    We  were  not  afraid,  they  were 
afraid,    Nora  came  home;  this  house  is 
ftejii,  aa.l  the  land,  the  oats  and  the  barley 
Do  y'Sw  like  fresh  butter?    Yes,  I  do  not 
like  frtsk  iiread,  it  is  not  wholesome. 

EXERCISE  CXIX. 

§  679-  The  past  tense  of  if  is  b*  (bo, 
abnos  hke  bu  in  but);  as,  b<x  l,nn  ^n  a,c 
ine  place  was  ours. 

§  680.  This  bA  causes  aspiration  of  the 
first  consonant  of  the  following  adjeC-ive  ■ 
as.        TjeAr  (yas)  An  a,c  f.  it  was  a  nice 
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place  ;  bA  waic  (wah^  bom  fin,  I  Hked  that 
Words  beginning  with  c  are  not  usually 
aspirated. 

§  68i.  When  the  adjective  following 
begins  with  a  vowel  or  y  (which,  of  course, 
becomes  aspirated  and  thus  silent),  the  a  of 
hA  is  omitted,  as  Vole  (bulk)  bom  fm,  I 
did  not  like  that;  b'feAp|i  (baar)  bom 
CopmAC  riA  Seum4.f ,  I  preferred  Cormac  to 
James. 

§  682.  If  olc  Le  niAll  An  p'on  ut),  Niall 
thinks  that  wine  bad,  does  not  like  it.  r\\ 
h-olc  bom  pn,  I  rather  like  that,  I  dont 
think  it  bad. 

§  683.  m6p  (Wor)  ayi  fjeul  i  pn 
b^.  mon,  50  'oeimin.  Vii  mA^t  bom  fseiil 
p6-f A-OA,  If  fe4.|ip  bom  f^eul  jeApp,  ve^r- 
bA  ge^l  ( yal)  ^n  oioce  1'  fin  ;  x>o  bi-oe^mAf 
^.muij.  bo.  beAj  aic  b^  h-e^-o 
(h-yah)  50  *oeimin.  b^.  apm  An  aic  i  pn  1 
5comnui-6e.  Vii  h-olc  bom  e,  Aguf  ni  m^ic 
bom  e.  If  r^^VV  c-ocpAf  n^  An  c-olc, 
ip  i^eApp  An  eAjlA  nA  An  nAipe.  ^n  feApp 
leAC  An  fcol  nA  An  cACAoip  ?  If  mAic  An 
ye^]\tu,  A  Seumuif,  If  reApp  An  feApcurA, 
A  -OiApmuvo.    ni  veAnp  bom  fAC  nA  mAlA. 

§  684.  If  Aoibinn  (ce'-vi«)  -ouic,  'tis  well 
for  you,  or  if  mAic  "ouic.  So  ni  h-Aoibinn 
t)6,  it  is  not  well  for  him  ;  b'Aoibinn  (bee'- 
vin)  t>6ib,  it  was  well  for  them. 

I  685.  bA  is  also  the  conditional  mood 
of  if=would  be;  bA  -oeAf  An  put)  ^,  it 
would  be  a  nice  thing  ;  bA  mAic  bom  t)ul 
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A  b^ile,  1  should  like  to  go  home;  b'pu 
(bew)  ouic  out  go  bAile-^tA-CliAC,  it 
would  be  v/orth  your  while  (/f/.,  worthy  for 
you)  to  go  to  Dublia. 

This  word  is  aiso  spelled  aod  btii&  is  maay 

books,  &c, 

§  686.  I  got  a  drink  from  you  yesterday ; 
it  was  a  sweet  drink  (feminine).  We  got 
money  from  that  man.  It  was  well  for  you, 
he  never  gave  me  money.  Td  rather 
(b'peApp  lioTTi)  go  home  than  go  to  Scot- 
land, I  am  not  a  Scotchman.  There  was  a 
man  in  Erin  long  ago,  and  he  had  a  wife 
and  a  son,  and  a  nice  little  house.  I  would 
rather  have  a  little  book  than  a  big  book. 
There  is  Irish  and  English  in  the  little 
green  book.  Is  this  Irish  or  English  ?  It 
is  Irish.  Fd  rather  have  our  own  language 
[ce^ng^j.  (/aNG'-a)  tongue]  than  another 
language.  Our  own  language  is  a  sweet 
language — if  milif  ah  ceAnjA      oc.  fein. 

EXERCISE  CXX. 

§  687.  The  infinitive  "  to  be "  is  trans- 
lated into  Irish  by  beic  (beh,  like  be  in 
best).  In  modern  Irish  the  b  is  always 
aspirated,  beic  (veh,  like  ve  in  vest),  and 
the  particle  a  is  almost  always  placed 
before  it,  wrongly.  If  fe^pp  liom  beic 
lAi-oijA  loriA  beic  Iaj,  I  prefer  to  be  strong 
rather  than  to  be  weak ;  b'feA]i|i  liotn  beic 
in  Gitiinn  ioiia  ni  ^Ib^in,  Td  rather  be  in 
Erin  than  in  Scotland.  In  sentences  of 
this  last  sort  beic  is  often  omitted  ;  as,  if 
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(be)  at  home  thao  from  hom^. 

§  688.  For  the  future  of  the  verb  "  to  be," 
in  addition  to  the  colloquial  forms  b^i-o  mi, 
hM  cu.  etc.,  we  kave  the  older  and  better 
forms 

1.  b*it>eAt)  (bae'-&dh),  I   shall  and 

will  be. 

2.  b#it>i]A  (bae'-ir),  thou  shalt  or  will  be, 

3.  b^i-o  fe,  fij  etc.,  he,  she,  etc.,  shall 

or  will  be. 

1.  b^i-omit)  (bac-mi^),  we  shall  or 

will  be. 

2.  hiwti  (bae^-hce),  ye  shall  or  will  be. 

3.  b^i-oit)  (bae'-i^),  they  shall  or  will  be. 
Instead  of  h6\i>,  we  find  in  older  Irish 

biAit).  In  Munster  bei-o  is  often  pro- 
nounced beig,  and  the  synthetic  forms  are 
used,  as  given  in  this  paragraph.  The  e  is 
very  often  pronounced  short;   i,  bedh, 

2,  ben  3,  bei ;  plural,  I,  bemirf,  2,  be-hee, 

3,  berf. 

§  689.  When  two  persons  or  things  are 
compared,  and  one  is  said  to  be  AS  (big 
old,  etc.),  AS  the  other,  the  two  words  AS 

.  AS  are  translated  by  cotii  .... 
U  coTh  (pronounced  CH5  with  a  nasal 
sound) ;  it  is  often  softened  to  (ho).  In 
parts  of  Munster  pron.  (CHoon).  Cotii 
■oeAf  5  te  yuil,  as  red  as  blood  ;  com  f  e^pb 
le  fuicce  ;  (sooh-yg)  as  bitter  as  soot ;  cotii 
t)ub  le  fiiicce ;  coin  t>ub  le  t)Aol  (dhael, 
Cmn.  dheclX  as  black  as  a  chafere  or  beetle  ; 
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torn  gcAl  Icif  An  e^U,  as  whfte  as  the  swan  : 
sow  tnilif  le  mil,  as  sweet  as  honey. 

5  690.  nflim  com  ye^n  leAZ-VA,  axw 
ni  lip  com  yeAV  lem'  acai|i.    ^cait)  or  rdr 
Acc  oei-oit)  com  mdjile  ponn  ITIac  Cui^aiIi' 
mbenoip  (mae'-ir)  Ap  ah  aoiiac?  4ca 
euomonn  Agu^  me  ^em  aj  tjuI  a  bAile 
Atioif,  Acc  beiiomit)  Ap  An  AonAc.    "Do  hi  An 
ouine  bcAg  com  h-Apt)  lei,-  An  bjreup,  Airur 
00  bi  A  ceAnn  com  mop  le  h-ubAll ;  x>o  hi 
c6cA  bcAg  ■ocAr  A'r-    -An  "1A1C  leAC  (a)  beic 
inr  An  mbAt)  fo  ?    ri{  mAic,  b'f-eApp  liom  (a) 
beic  inr  An  mbAt)  mop  ur>.    tH'l  -OonncA^ 
com  h-Apo  16  SeumAp.    peuc  An  t)Aol  vuh 
4p  An  tipUp  I    in  h-Aoibinn  t)6,  aca  beAn 
An  age  A5  ccacc  Agup  uipge  ce  Aia.  m 
DTOCAnn  An  oitice  com  pAt>A  leip  An  U  inr 
An  pAriipAo.    1p  peApp  leip  An  hpAv  (vee'-&) 
beic  Apcig  inp  An  gcoill  (Ge/)  b'reApp 
00  beic  Amutg  Ap  An  fliAb. 

§  691-   Patrick  was  not  as  strong  as 
Fionn.    Did  you  know  Patrick  f    I  knew 
him  when  he  was  young,  but  now  he  is  as 
old  as  myself.    The  day  is  not  aa  cold  as 
the  night.    The  night  is  as  warm  as  the  day 
m  that  country.    I'd  rather  be  young  than 
old     The  Boyne  is  not  as  wide  as  the 
x-iffey  ;  and  the  Lee  is  not  as  wide  as  the 
(Anc)  Shannon.    Will  they  be  with  us? 
The  horse  that  we  have  is  theirs.    Was  the 
ship  as  large  as  the  big  boat  ?    Yes.  As 
sweet  as  music.    There  is  no  place  a.^  good 
««  (the)  home  (An  bAtle). 
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EXERCISE  CXXI. 
8  6q2  t)4  mAit  teir  t)eit  'nA  r'S.  ^« 
would  like  to  be  a  king.  tD'^e^w  liom  belt 
(=in  mo)  freAt^  ttoCc  ha  im  nig,  ia 
rather  be  a  poor  man  than  be  a  king 
Here  we  see  how  beiC,  like  other  parts  of 
the  verb  AZ&m,  requires  the  preposition  in 
as  already  explained. 

8  6oi  Like  all  verbs  in  the  past  tense,  bA,  th 
nast  tense  of  if,  should,  strictly  speaking,  have 
fhe  part"de  ^o  before  it.    The  sanie  is  true  of  b^, 
he  conditional  mood  of  -r-    But  in  modern  Ins 
i,,rHlv  ever  'ay  do  bA  m4it  tiom,  except  in 
sLtences:  L  we  shall  explain  later  on. 

§  694.  The  imperative  mood  of  acaiw— 

1.  (not  used),  let  me  be. 

2.  bi  (bee),  be  thou. 

3.  hiox>  (bee'-aCH),  let  (him,  her)  be. 
I.  bimir  (bee'-mish),  let  us  be. 

2  rji-6i^(bee'-ee,MJMd;//^bce'-gee),beye. 

3.  bi'T)<r  (bee'-<^eesh),  let  them  be. 

t  6Q'!  Note,  blo«  (also  spelled  br6eA«)  retains  to 
K.me  extent  the  old  pronunciation.  Before  aspiration  ot 
pronunciation  was  bio„  (bee'-adh),  hence  we  have 
Ja  (bee'-id)  in  Connaught  and  Ulster,  before  r6,  r<. 
nnn,  pU,  V^^  (»•«-  P"sonal  pronouns  b^g'ni'nR 
with  rV  After  aspiration  bio*  was  sounded  (bee -av), 
the  common  (bee'-aCH)  is  softened  from  th.s.  In  most  o 
Ulster  this  and  so  with  all  verbal  terminations  m  -A«) 
sound  is  (bee'-oo).  Wm,r  jnH  ^^<r  often  written  b,«m,r 
and  bi*r.lr.  In  Munster  bimi'r,  with  last  syllable  long. 
The  use  of  bimiu  for  Wmir  is  common  in  colloquial 
Irish. 

§  696;  Hi  is  the  negative  particle  used 
with  the  imperative  mood  ;  as,  riA  bi  Ag 
cAinc,  don't  be  talking. 

§  697.  t)i'o'6  ciaU  A5AC.  XM'l  aAll  ac*. 
tU  hioxt  focAl  AgAC,  hi  x)0  tofc  Anoif 


bfmir  AS  wil  *  bAile  ;  if  peApp  wiinn  beic 

45  T>ut  A  T)AiLe,  beio  omce  vo]\ca.  Hi 
pAitt  Ar,  oioce  TJopcA  itif  An  bpotriiAti.  llf'L 
ATI  omce  ro  cotfi  geAL  leir  An  oitice  eile  i3t>. 
TlA  btoto  niAll,  ACA  An  oit>ce  ac  ccacc 
opAinn  Anoif.  <Xn  bjruAip  cu  r>eoc  uaio  ? 
FuAiti  me  veoc  wy^c^^^ufvo  hi  An  c-uirce 
com  m,tir  te  mil.  bmeAnn  4nc  6r  At: 
?W  i^^ie   teir   be,e  'nA  ^odcun 

(yQLH  -thoor,  a  doctor).  Sin  6  An  r^cui 
mAp  r"*'!'  tnire  6  ■  Ajur  hia  ca  bneur 
(brae-ug,  a  he)  inf  An  rgetil.  bioo.  \ac2 
An  rjeul  com  ^AtJA  aju^  com  cAm  le  reAti- 

bOCA,1.     p,-o^  An  pAp         no  AOfCA,  bfo« 

re  nA  1115  nd  'nA  pUic. 

§  698.  In  the  last  sentence  above  it  will 
be  seen  how  bfot*,  let  him  be,  is  often  used 
to  translate  the  word  "  whether"  ;  "  whether 
he  IS  a  king  or  a  prince."  literally,  "  let  him 
be  a  king  or  a  prince." 

b^TOmit)  A5  t)ul  A  bAile  1  mbApAc,  biteA* 
Ati  La  fliuc  n 6  ctpim.  Ij-  I6ici  An  c-AipseAX), 
biot>  AIC1  (let  her  have  it).  Ill  bfoo 
pcAns  o)ic.  tlA  biolo  imnioe  opAib,  hitv 
congnAth  AgAib.  4n  mh6ix>  -Anz  Ati  An 
AonAC  inwu  ?  tlf  beio,  ceAnnuig  ^6  CApAU 
intje.  Cat)  aca  uaic,  a  ■biAjimuit)  ?  4ca 
capaU  UAim.  CeAnnuis  An  cApAll  ro 
UAim.  tlAC  bpuil  iid-WAOji  ?  tli'lrdcom 
OAop  leif  An  scapaU  eile  ac^  AgAC. 

§  699.  5i|i|i-pAo  (gir'-ee-a),  »  hare,  ///., 
a  short  deer;  Iuac  (Loo'-ah),  swift. 

Do  not  be  afraid.  I  was  not  afraid,  and 
I  sijail  cot  be  afraid.    Who  owns  that  white 


horse  ?  The  horse  is  not  as  white  as  the 
mare.  The  marc  is  ours.  Will  you  be 
going  home  now  ?  No,  I  shall  not  be  going 
home  to-day,  I  shall  be  going  home 
to-morrow.  We  shall  be  on  the  hill,  and 
Cormac  will  be  below  at  the  river.  The 
hound  (cu)  is  not  as  swift  as  the  hare,  but  he 
is  as  swift  as  the  fox.  The  fox  is  red 
(]Aii4^'6),  the  hound  is  black,  the  deer  is 
brown. 

EXERCISidJ  CXXII. 

§  700.  CumA  (kum'-a)  is  an  adjective 
meaning  equal,  indifferent.  If  cumA  Item 
CIA  h-e,  I  don't  care  who  he  is,  lit.,  I  think 
it  equal  ('tis  equal  with  me)  who  he  is. 
\\  cuniA  "oom  cia  h-e,  it  is  no  affair  of  mine 
it  does  not  concern  me  who  he  is.  Hac 
cuTTiA  -ouic  ?  It  is  not  equal  to  you  ? 
What  affair  is  it  of  yours  ?  These  two 
idioms  of  if  cuttia  liom,  I  take  no  interest 
in  a  thing  ;  and  if  cuttja  "oom,  it  is  no  affair 
of  mine,  should  be  carefully  distinguished. 
Perfect  tense,  and  conditional,  b-A  cuniA 
liotn  or  t)om. 

§  701.  pu  (few),  worth,  worthy.  If  pu 
bom,  I  think  it  worth  while.  Hi  pu  bom 
t>ul  50  ^IbxMn,  I  don't  think  it  worth  my 
while  to  go  to  Scotland.  If  fiu  "oom,  it  is 
(really)  worth  my  while.  TlAcpu  "ouic  -otil 
50  h-AlbAin  ?  is  it  not  (really)  worth  your 
while  ?  Perfect  and  conditional  b'pu  (bew) 
bom  or  '60m, 

§  703.  ^nn  (oN,  Munster,  ouN),  in  It. 
Used  is  a  familiar  idiom.    X\^b  bpe^g 
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A\mp\\        Ann  ;   It  is  not  fine  wcathei 
that  IS  "in  it/'  that  we  have.    Ci4  mep-n 
pi  A  ACA  Ann,  how  nr.^ny  Gods  are  there 
it  ?  how  many  are  there  ? 

§  703.  From  this  are  derived  Ann^o,  here  ; 
Annfin,  there  ;  ^nnfut),  yonder.  Note  in 
these  words  that  even  in  Munster  the  first 
syllable  is  pronounced  oN^,  not  ouN-. 
In  the  spoken  language  we  hear  them 
thus : — 

Munster  :    Ann^o   (oN-su'),  Annfoin 
(oN-sun'),  Annpit)  (oN-soodh'). 

Elsewhere:  Annfeo  (oN-shu'),  Annpn 
(oN-shin),  Annput)  (oN-shoodh'). 
§  704.   ^n  FCAjiji  leAc  beic  Afcij  n^ 
Amuig  ?        cum  A  liom.    TTIaY  cum  a  Uac, 
ni  cumA  t)uic;  ni  mAic  iquic  beic  Amuig, 
Ajuf  (and,  =  considering)  An  Aimpji  yhvc 
(luCH)  ACA  Ann  in-oiu.     tli  mAic  liom  beic 
Annfo,  -00  b^eAjiji  liom  beic       mbAile  it 
6i]iinn.    til  mAic  vo  •ouine  in  a  (in  his) 
fUince  beic  in  aic  pd-ce  mAp  f^o.  <\ca 
SeAgAn  cinn,  acc  if  beA5  An  cinncAf  e,  nf 
pu  leif  beic  A5  cAfAoi-o  (kos'-eeci,  com- 
plaming).    <\n  biTACA  cu  An  CApAll  ?  TIac 
cum  A  tuic,  ni  IcAC-f  a  An  cApAll.    tli  liom, 
50  -oeimin,  acc  eonnAic  me  lldjiA  bAn  inT>iu* 

AgUf  If  leiCI  An  CApAll. 

Ill  pAbAmAf  Annpn  fiAm.  n  a  p An  Annfo, 
imci5  A  bAile  Aguf  bico  -oeipji  ope  (nd, 
oeun  -oeipii).  X)i  CacaI  aj  ccacc  Annp 
int)^,  ACC  mA  (if)  bi,  ni  cAinig  ye,  acc  cuA.t'd 

^  b^ile  Afif.  pAbAif  |UAm  Amuij  a|i 
An  loc?    t)o  bmeAf,  Aguf  beioeAt)  Ann 
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(there)  i  mbAfvdG  le  congriAm  X)4,  if 
Atinpji'o  AZA  ATI  A1C  oeAf.  11  AC  -oeAf  An 
mAi-oin  ACA  Ann  ? 

§  705.  ^nocc  (a-NaCHth'),  to-night. 
>dpeitA  (a-raer ),  last  night 

That  man  was  angry  to-day.  I  don't  care, 
1  don't  care  a  jot  about  him.  This  othei 
man  was  angry  also  (yoy).  Its  no  affair  of 
mine;  I  don't  know  him,  and  he  does  not 

know  me.    Let  him  have  (biov  ^^5^) 

his  own  way  (flige).  This  is  my  own  house, 
it  belongs  to  myself ;  it  does  not  belong 
to  them  now.  It  did  belong  to  them  long 
ago,  but  now  they  don't  care  who  owns  it 
(ciA  leif  e).  Who  is  that  outside  ?  It  is 
myself  that  is  here  (in  it),  do  not  be  anxious. 
Let  them  be  silent  ('nA  t)Cof  c)  now.  There 
will  be  a  new  moon  (in  it)  to-night.  No, 
we  had  a  new  moon  last  night.  True  is  the 
proverb — if  f  a-oa  6*n  oi'oce  Af  eif  'oo'n  omce 
Anocc.  I  was  not  asleep  last  night  when 
you  came  home  ;  I  was  awake,  I  was  up. 
for  I  was  anxious. 

EXERCISE  CXXIII. 
§  706.  The  imperfect  tense  of  ACAim  is : — 
•oo  bi-oinn  (dhu  vee'-i«),  I  used  to  be. 
■oo  biceA  (dhii  vee'-hau),  thou  used  to  be. 
•DO  bio-o  (dhu  vee'-aCH),  (he,  she,  it) 

used  to  be. 
t>o  bi'mif  (dhu  vce'-meesh),  we  used 
to  be. 

t>o  hiti  (dhu  vee'-hee),  ye  used  to  be, 
•DO  bi'tjif  (dhu  vee'-dcesh),  they  used 
to  be. 
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I  707.  Note--<l)  The  in>perfect,  like  the 
perfect,  should  always  be  preceded  by  t>o, 
when  there  is  no  other  particle,  such  as  tii, 
DAC,  50,  etc.,  before  it.  In  the  spoken  lan- 
guage, the  x>o  is  often  omitted.  (2)  In  the 
S.L.  (spoken  language)  hyo-6  me,  cu,  fe, 
pnn,  etc.,  are  wrongly  used,  especially  by 
young  people.  (3)  The  third  person  bio-o 
is  just  as  often  spelled  bi'6e<xt>.^  For  the 
pronunciation  see  notes  on  imperative 
mood,  §  695. 

§  70S.  pu,  worth,  ni  pu  fS^Uins  ^,  it 
is  not  v/orth  a  shilling.  Vii  pu  biop<in 
(bir-aun')  e,  it  is  not  worth  a  pin.  tli  pu 
m6pAn  e,  it  is  not  worth  much.  C^x)  ^] 
pu  6  ?    What  is  it  worth? 

§  709.  X)At>A  (dhodha),  a  jot.  In  some 
places  TOA-oAi-o  (dhodhee)  and  catda.  With 
the  negative  ni  it  means  "  nothing."  T\i 
pu  'OA'OA  e,  it  is  worth  nothing.  T1i"l  'oa'oa 
(VGA,  they  have  nothing. 

Ib  Munstei  poinn  (pwec«)  p^oc  (piK)  and  in  Con- 
laught  often  bl^f  and  ceo  arc  used  like 

§  710.  bi-oitn  in  mo  comnuit)e  (CHo-nee), 
I  reside. 

"Oo  bi-dinn  in  mo  comnui-oe,  I  used  to 
live  (at).  ^ 

CiA  leif  An  c-eu«i  -oeAf  ut)  ?  ^11^065 
( ?  If  eAt>,  Ajuf  if  bom  f  ein  1. 
mb^i-oiji  ccACC  liom  1  mbAp^c  ?  bei-oeAt) 
TTiA  b^i-o  Aimpp  niAic  Ann.  bei-o  pA-ojiAij 
Ag  ceACC,  If  cumA  cia  An  Aimpii  (no  matter 
what  weather)  aca  Ann.    'Oo  hiox>  ciaII  A5 

PA-OfAlg    fA.'O*    6,    4kCC    AnOlf  '"^ 
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ATTi4i^J^ti.  At}  TiibiceA  (mce  -hao)  in  t)o 
comnvii'oe  iti  ei]iinn  f W  6  ?  'Oo  bi^inn,  50 
t>einiin.  t)o  bio-o  tu-a^c  waic  ati  Uon 
6.  Hac  mbi'o'o  Aimpp  titbit  t^^^v(^  in 
ei]AiTin  6  ?  T)o  bi'ot),  t)o  bi'o-d  jpog- 
niA]i  coiii  apim  leif  aw  e^ppAc  (Spring). 

C-CKbAijA  •ooTYi  t)o  Uni!  tTAg  Atinpn  <  (the 
word  Iatti  is  feminine,  as  are  the  names  of 
most  parts  of  the  body), 

§  711.  Sac  (goCH,gough),  every,  5<vcU. 

There  used  to  be  a  mill  on  that  river 
long  ago,  and  we  used  to  be  working  in  it 
(^tin).  There  used  to  be  oats  and  wheat 
coming  in  from  day  to  day.  There  was 
(used  to  be)  another  mill  here,  and  there 
used  to  be  flax  and  wool  in  it.  That  flax 
is  not  worth  much,  leave  it  here.  Leave 
the  meal  (mm)  there.  Do  you  prefer  fine 
miti  (meen)  meal  m^x^  or  coarse  jApb  meal  ? 
I  don't  care.  The  well  is  dry  now,  but  long 
ago  there  used  to  be  plenty  of  water  in  it 
(Ann),  and  they  used  to  be  coming  to  the 
well  every  day.  There  used  to  be  frost  (in 
it)  every  night. 

EXERCISE  CXXIVl 
§  7x2.  The  conditional  mood  of  Acl. 

1,  X>o  bei-oinn  (vae'-i«),  I  would  be. 

2,  X)o  b^icei  (vae'-hau),  thou  wouldst 
be. 

3,  X>o  b^i*6e-6.'6  (vae'-aCH),  (he)  would 
be. 

i.  "Oo  beimff  (vae'-mish),  we  would  be. 
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2.  Xyo  hhti  (▼ae'-hec),  ye  would  be. 

3.  t)o  b^iioif  (vae'-cieesh),  they  wocld 
be. 

I  713.  The  forms  b^*6iei,  b^i^tmf,  Y>6^'6t^,  b^i'DT)if 
are  also  written.  For  the  pronunciation  of  'b^fi6eA'6 
compare  that  of  bi-be^x!),  imperative  and  imperfect.  In 
the  S.L.  it  is  often  pronounced  veCH.  In  the  S.L.  the 
particle  "oo  is  often  omitted  ;  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  used 
except  when  another  particle  (such  as  r>i',  An,  riAd,  etc.,) 
takes  its  place.  In  the  S.L.  tlie  forms  b^i-de^-b  m^,  cu, 
y6,  p,  etc.,  are  often  heard. 

§  714.  The  word  if,  expressing  a  con- 
dition, is  translated  by  -oa  (dhau) ;  as, 
rribeit)e<\'6  (mae'-aCH)  An  Aimp]\  cipim  50 
SATTiAin  (sou'- an),  if  the  weather  were  dry 
until  November. 

$  715.  'PeA)ic<Mnn  (far'-ha«),  rain. 

bAii'x)eAc    (baush'-daCH),  rain. 

Munster  and  South  Connaught. 
AcA  f 4       bAiforg  (-^/ee),  aca  f6 
Ag  feApCAinn,  aca  ye  Ag  ctiji 
feApcAinne,  it  is  raining. 
T)i   mbei'oinn   (mae'-i«)   Af  bAile,  vo 
b^mcA'D   feApg   Ap   m*ACAi]i.     An  bfuil 
cuijif e  op|»A  ?  T1ii:tiil;  ioa  mbei'oeA'o  cui|ife 
0]i|iA,  'OO  bei-oif  'riA  ^cotDlA-o  (guL'-oo).  T)a 
mbeiceA  65,  ni  bei'oeAo  ciaII  a^ac.  t)A 
mbeiTTiif    ^"Ai'obiiA,    t)o    bj^i-oeA-o  c^^pAll 
Ag^inn.    Hi'L  yeA]\CAinn      bic  Ann  Anoi]" ; 
•OA  mbei'oeA'o  ^rcApcAinn  Ann,  'oobei'oeA'o  An 
bocA|i  fliuc.    ^Y    |*eA|AUAinn  50  h-oit)ce  "  i. 
IIac  c|Aom  An  feA|iCAinn  (ar-)  i?    If  eA-o, 
50  'oeiniin.     tirX  An  fCAjiCAinn  yo  com 
c]iom  leif  An  b):eAr\CAinn  (var-)  vo  hi  Aj^Ainn 
Afi6i|^.    UAift)eAc  ni6t\.     (Tell  the  gender 
of  bAifoeAC  from  this  phrase.) 
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§  7i6.  If  we  had  bread  we  shoald  not  be 
hungry,  and  if  we  had  wine  we  should  not 
be  thirsty.  If  you  had  been  awake  you 
would  have  the  news,  but  you  were  asleep 
when  we  came  home  last  night.  If  they 
had  money,  they  would  have  that  land. 
That  land  is  not  worth  ;^ioo  (ceAt)  punc). 
I  don't  care,  I  will  have  it.  Is  it  raining  ? 
Was  there  any  rain  yesterday  ?  It  will  be 
raining[  here  to-morrow,  it  was  raining  there 
yesterday.  There  was  rain  every  day  in 
the  spring  this  year.    The  rain  is  soft. 

EXERCISE  CXXV. 

§  717.  The  verb  aca  after  particles. 

We  have  seen  that  three  parts  of  the 
verb  ACA,  the  imperfect.  PERFECT  and 
CONDITIONAL,  always  have  the  particle  x>o 
before  them,  in  the  absence  of  any  other 
particle.  This  is  true  of  almost  all  verbs 
in  those  three  tenses. 

§  718.  We  have  also  seen  that  instead  oi 
<xcAim,  etc.,  and  t)o  bme^f,  etc.,  the  forms 
pilim,  etc.,  and  ]iAb<3.f,  etc.,  are  used  after 
particles.  To  this  the  particle  (mau) 
i/y  is  an  exception.  tTlA  differs  from  t)A  in 
meaning,  x)a  is  used  only  with  the  condi- 
>ional  or  imperfect,  and  implies  a  condition 
a^hich  may  or  may  not  be  verified  ;  ttia  is 
used  with  the  indicative  mood,  ani  does 
not  imply  such  a  condition.    Examples  : 

ttlA  'cA  An  Aimpp  puAp,  if  the  weather 
is  cold  (as  a  matter  of  fact). 
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?31a  b<  fi  f  uAp,  if  it  was  (as  a  fact)  cold. 
X>4k  mbio*©  |M  FUAji,  if  it  zt^^r^  cold  (as  a 

supposition). 
t)A  mbei'oeA.'o  |S  fu-^p,  if  it  should  bi 

cold  (supposition), 
fe  AOfCA,  <xcc  mo.  'ca  irein,  aca  fe 
L-Ait)ip,  he  is  sold,  but  even  if  he  is  {ItL,  if  he 
Is  itself),  he  is  strong.  HIa  (-00)  bi  -dp 
Afi  AoriAc,  m'  ^ACA  TDij^e  e,  if  he  was  at  the 
fair,  I  did  not  see  him.  On  the  contrary,  a 
condition  is  implied  in  t)^  mbei'oed'o  fe  -Ap 
An  <xonAC  in-oiu,  -00  bei'6e<\o  'oul  a 

bdite  dnoip 

The  particle  m<x  causes  aspiration.  But 
mi  XA,  if  (he)  is,  ttia  '-oeip,  if  (he)  says,  are 
used,  because  the  verbs  really  begin  with  a 
vowel,  ACA,  A-oeiji.  tllA  if  becomes  m a  Y, 
as  ttia'p  mAic  ledc,  if  you  like. 

§  719.  t)o  bi  fe  A5  ]:eApc<Mnn  Ap^ip,  acc 
m<x  bi  fem,  ni'i  ah  bocAp  p6-fliuc.  T)a 
mb^i'oeA'o  b^ifDeAC  rfiop  (no  ^eApcAinn 
mop)  Ann,  -00  bcToeA-o  An  c-uifje  Ap  An 
mbocAp  Ap  mAi-om  m-oiu.  TIac  'ocAinig  An 
c-'AcAip  ScAjAn  A  bAile  in'oe  ?  UAinig,  acc 
mA  CAinij  ]:ein,  ni'l  pe  pA'  mbAile  Anoip, 
cuAit)  pe  Anonn  50  *Ooipe  Ap  niAix)in.  t1i 
pu  •66  ceACC  A  bAile,  acc  do  b  piu  leip  ceACC 
A  b-6.ile.  X)o  bi  fOAp  Ann  pAt)'  6, 
Ajup  ip  pA*0A  6  (since)  "00  bi  pe  Ann  ;  "oo  bi 
pe  'nA  pij,  Agup  tDO  bi  rriAc  Aige.  T)o  bi  An 
pi  An-AopcA  Ajijp  X)0  bi  An  bAp  A5  ceAcc  Aip 
gAC  Ia,  acc  -00  bi  An  mAc  An-65,  Ajup  ni 
pAib  ClAtb  Aige. 

§  720.  I  was  out  on  the  road,  but  even 
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If  I  was  (=«  still,  nevertheless),  I  saw  nothing. 
He  is  poor,  but  still  he  is  a  good  man. 
Who  is  that  at  the  door  ?  I  do  not  know 
him  ;  I  do  not  know  who  he  is  (ni"l  Aicnt 
AgAm  ;  m"l  'poy  AgAm  a  a  h-4).  She 
will  be  angry,  but  even  if  she  will  be,  I  do 
not  care.  VVe  were  afraid,  nevertheless  we 
went  out  on  the  road,  and  we  went  home. 
He  will  not  be  here  to-day,  but  we  shall  be 
here  to-morrow.  Even  if  you  are,  he  will 
not  be  here.    That  is  his  house  there, 

EXERCISE  CXXVI. 

Aciim  AND  blTiim  AFTER  PARTICLKH. 

§  721.  A  sentence  may  be  either  affirma- 
tive or  negative.  The  negative  particle  in 
Irish  is  ni,  no/,  causing  ASPIRATION  ;  as,  n< 
bi-oim,  m'  fuilit),  ni  pAbAX)A)i,  ni  beit^e^-o,  t\{ 
beiT)iY,  etc.  In  Ulster,  c><in  (CHaun)  is 
much  used,  also  causing  aspiration  ;  as,  CAti 
puiU  Before  consonants  the  n  is  omitted ; 
as,  CA  bei-oeA-o,  ca  bi-oeAnn. 

§  722.  A  sentence  may  be  interrogative. 
The  particle  interrogative  is  An,  causing 
ECLIPSIS  ;  as,  An  bpuili|A  ?  are  you  ?  -dn 
mbeiTTn'f  ?  should  we  be  ?  An  interrogative 
sentence  may  also  be  a  negative ;  as,  "  are 
you  not  here  ?"  The  word  not  in  such  sen^ 
tences  is  translated  by  n^c,  causing  eclipsis  ; 
as,  nAc  bfuilip  Annf o  ?  tiac  mbei-oeAij  f e^jig 
Aip  ?  would  he  not  be  angry  P  hac  tnbi-deAnn 
An  feAp  65  *nA  coninui'oe  Annpn  ?  does  not 
the  young  man  reside  there  ? 

In  Mui^Uf  ni  is  used  for  n^c  when  a  verb  follows,  m 
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rt4  fil1l1♦^,  ni  bei>&eAi6,  bionn.  Note  tha»  7»a  flear 
not  change  the  following  consonant. 

§  723.  A  sentence  may  be  conditional 
In  that  case  the  verb  will  be  preceded  by 
either  -oa,  if,  causing  ECLIPSIS,  or  mA,  if, 
causing  aspiration.  If  a  conditional  sen- 
tence be  also  negative,  the  particle  inun<5 
(mun'-a),  in  S.L.  m^pA  is  used^if  not,  or 
unless. 

§  724.  The  words  before  (Munster 
fe,  v^^'^);  UAi)^,  or  'nuAip,  when  ;  rriAp, 
as;  Aj^ii]"  when  used  meaning ^j/  lonA,  than, 
cause  aspiration  of  the  following  verb. 

§  725.  For  relative  sentences  (as,  I  saw 
the  man  who  is  sick,  etc.),  see  below — 
article  on  relative  sentences. 

§  726.  For  dependent  sentences  (as,  he 
said  i/ta^  I  was  not  there)  introduced  by 
the  word  t/iai,  after  verbs  meaning  to  say 
think,  etc.,  see  below. 

§  727.  The  word  a]i  (<rr)  is  used  for  says, 
said  ;  as  "  cat)  'ca  o|ic  ?"  Ap  An  beAn,  '*  what*s 
the  matter  with  you  ?"  said  the  woman. 
In  the  S.L.  the  word  ApfA  (ersa)  is  usually 
heard.  Notice  the  irregular  pronunciation  ; 
the  older  forms  were  f  o]i,  o]\. 

§  728.  <Xnnpn,  besides  meaning  t/t^re, 
also  means  t^en. 

il1ile,   besides    meaning  1,000, 
also  means  a  mile, 

CuAi-b  An  |i{  A  bAite  Annfin,A5Uf  m'  |^Aib 
fAH  mbAile  Acc  oi-oce  a^u]'  Ia,  nuAip  'oo 
AiCTTieulA  Aip    "  Cat)       oiic  V  An 
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65.  "  Tli  fuil  VAVA  opm,"  ATI  feAn-|i<, 
Acc  bA  tfiAic  Uom  t)ul  fiof  50  X)tiii  tTldtj 
AfAif.  bfACA  '00  itiAC  jiut)  A|i  bic  A]iei]i  r 

Apf'  An  cfeAfi  bcAn.  "Hi  frACA,"  Apf '  Ati 
beATi  eile,  "  Aguf  "oa  mb^i-oeAt)  |iut>  a|a  bic 
Ann,  50  loeitTiin  aca  fuil  ttiaic  in  a  ceAnn." 
ChuAit)  ye  AtnAc  Ap  mAi'om,  Ajuf  ni  |\Aib  f  e 
Acc  mile  6'n  locig  (house)  'nuAip  connAic 
ye  An  "ouine  bocc  'nA  f eAf  atti  a|a  An  Tnb6cA|\. 
"CiA  cu  fein/'  -6.|A  feifCAn  (he).  "tlAc 
cuTTiA  "ouic  ?"  A\\f  An  -ouine  bocc. 

§  729.  Then  the  young  lad  (buACAill) 
went  in,  and  he  found  a  man  sitting  on  a 
chair  at  the  fire»  "  God  save  you  kindly/' 
says  the  nian,  "sit  down;  have  you  any 
news  ?**  I  have  no  news,"  s-ays  he ;  "  but 
I  have  a  good  horse  outside  on  the  road. 
Do  you  want  a  horse  ?"  "  I  do  not/'  says 
the  man,  "  I  have  twenty  horses  already 
But  what  do  you  want  for  your  horse?" 
"  I  don't  want  much"  (m6|iAn). 

EXERCISE  CXXVII. 

§  730.  ttlunA  is  the  particle  used  in  con- 
ditional sentences  containing  a  negative. 
tTlunA  =  if  not,  unless,  causes  ECLIPSIS.  In 
the  S.L.  it  is  usually  pronounced  iriAjiA 
(mor'-a),  or  m\i\\.  TTIiinA  bfuil  CAjic  o|^c 
nA  h-6l  An  bAinne  pn,  if  you  are  not  thirsty 
do  not  drink  that  milk.  Hi  jiAib  ye  Acc'n4k 
pAir-oe  65  An  c-atti  pn,  Aguf  munA  pAib 
fein,  vo  bi  ciaII  Aige,  he  was  only  a  young 
child  that  time,  and  even  so,  he  had  sense, 
triunA  mbei'oeA'O  fe  cmn,  00  b€ii6cA'6  fi 
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ATinf  o.  If  he  were  not  sick  (only  he  Is  sick] 
he  would  be  here. 

S  731-   The    phrase    muriA  mb^i'oeA'o 

^mun'-a  mae'-aCH)  is  often  used  =  only  for  ; 
as,  TDunA  mbei-oeAt)  Ctj-omonn,  t)o  b^ioinn 
iTiApb  Anoij-,  only  for  Edmund  {literally,  if 
it  were  not  for  E.)  I  should  be  dead  now 
Used  in  this  sense,  the  phrase  is  in  some 
places  contracted  to  meipe-AC. 

§  732.  iriunA  mbeioeo.-o  An  Aimpji  fliuc, 
00  beminn  0.5  x)uL  50  go^illim  inDiu,  acc 
ni  belt)  An  bocAp  cipim  int)iu  no  1  mbA]iAC. 

If  TTIAIC  •OUIC,  ACA  CApAll  Ia1X)1]1  AgAC,  AJ^Uf 

If  cumA  t)inc  bocAp  cijMm  no  b6c-&.|^  fliuc. 
ChuAi-o  An  Iai|i  beAj;  -oub  ifceAC  inp  An 
bpoll  mop,  Ajuf  munA  nibeit)eA"6  Se^gAn 
65,  'DO  b^i-ocAo  p  TTiApb.  Hi  bi'-off  Annfo, 
Acc  t)o  biTDif  'riA  5C0Thnuit)e  mile  6'n  aic 
fo.  Tli'l  eAglA  nA  nAi]^e  oppA;  t)A 
mb^i'oeA'o,  x\\  bemif  Annfo  in'oiu. 

§  733-  Or\\y  for  the  heavy  rain  tne  grass 
would  be  dry.  Only  for  the  moon  (femi- 
nine) the  night  would  be  dark.  The  night 
was  not  very  bright,  and  still  I  found  my 
way  home.  I  don't  know  where  they  are, 
if  they  are  not  up  on  the  mountain.  If  he 
is  not  standing,  he  is  sitting  or  lying  down. 
If  he  is  not  asleep,  he  is  awake.  It  is  a 
long  road,  and  I  should  have  been  hungry 
if  I  had  not  bread  in  my  pocket ;  only  for 
that  bread  I  should  not  be  here  to-night, 
bat  I  should  be  here  to-morrow 
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EXERCISE  CXXVIIl. 

f  734.  THE  VERB  If  AFTtE  ?AItTICL£f. 

Wc  have  already  given  some  forms  of  if, 
namely : — 

Present  tense :  if  if  cu,  if  ^,  if  < ;  if 
pnn,  if  pb,  if  lAT). 

Perfect  cense  :  •00  cti,  h-< 

finn,  pb,  h-iAt). 

§  735-  The  future  tense  is  hardly  used  in 
modern  Irish  ;  it  is  bi-o  or  bu*6  m^,  cu,  etc. 

Conditional  mood  :  -00  b^  m6,  cu,  etc. 

I  736.  In  the  present  tense,  the  verb  if 
is  omitted  after  particles  ;  as,  nl  m6  Ati 
f  CAf  ;  rsAC  1  pn  An  4.1c,  is  not  that  the  place  ; 
An  cu  <xn  t)uine  ?    Are  you  the  person  ? 

But  If  is  not  omitted  after  tni,  as  tn^'f 
i4\x>  (maush-ah  ),  if  it  is,  if  so. 

§  737.  In  th-  perfect  tense,  b^  is  usually 
omitted  after  particles,  when  the  word  fol- 
lovying  b-A  begins  with  a  consonant 

§  738.  Notice  that  before  the  past  tense 
of  If  (and  this  is  true  of  all  verbs  except  a 
few),  that  instead  of  the  particles  ni,  An,  nAC, 
the  forms  niof  («eer),  Af  (ar),  nACAf  or  riAf 
(naur),  are  used.  These  are  formed  by  the 
addition  of  the  particle  f  o,  sign  of  the  past 
tense,  to  ni,  An,  nAC. 

rii'  h'6  fin  An  f AjAfc,  that  is  not  the 
priest. 

Hi'of  bA  6  fin  An  f AgAfC  shortened  to 
riiof  be  (vae)  pn  An  rAjAfc  that  was 
not  the  priest. 
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An  i  f o  An  bc^n  ?  Is  thfs  the  woman  ? 
4p       i  or  <xp  b'i  (vec)  f  o      be<^n  ? 

Was  this  the  woman  ? 
tiAc  Apt)  An  enoc  ^?    Is  it  not  a  hieh 

hill  ? 

tlAji  bA  AjAt)  d?r  nA|i  b'^po  An  cnoc  4  ? 

Was  it  not  a  high  hill  ? 
nio|A  bA  ^,  Ap  bA  4?   tlAp  bA  4,  etc., 
can  be  written  in  their  shortened 
forms,  niopb  e,  Apb  e?  nApb  e  ? 
§  739-  When  bA  is  followed  by  a  word 
beginning  with  a  consonant,  it  is  usually 
omitted.    The  aspiration  of  the  following 
consonants  is  often  the  only  trace  left  of  bA. 

X\\  mop  An  ceAc  4,  it  is  not  a  big  house 
m'op  (bA)  tiiop  («ecr  Wor)  An  ceAc  4,  it  was 
not  a  big  house,  ^n  mAic  Icac  An  aic  po, 
do  you  like  this  place?  Ap  (bA)  niAic(ar 
woh)  LeAC  An  aic  ut),  did  you  like  that 
place  ?  nAc  beAj;  An  Iuac  e,  nAp  (bA)  bcAj 
(veG)  An  luAc  6,  is  it  not,  was  it  not  a 
small  price  ? 

§  740.  CeApc  (k-yarth),  right. 

Coip  (ko'-ir),  just,  proper. 

If  ceApc  •OUIC  or  ip  coip  t)uic,  you 

ought  to.    .  . 
tli  coip  t)uic,  x\\  ceApc  'OUIC,  you 

ought  not  to,  it  is  not  right  ta 
bA   ceApc   (h-yarth)  •oinnn,  we 

ought  to. 
tliop  (bA)  coip  (CHo'-ir)  ^d,  he 
ought  not  to. 

I  741.  bA  coip  -ouic  X)ul  A  bAile  Anoif,  A 
^A-epAij^,  Aguf  tnunA  mb^i-o  t)eij:ir^  opc,  ni 
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h^^t  yol^f  ^5^^:  F*^^ 
A  bAite  liotn,  A  Se^muif  ?  Hi  op  ceAjAC  X)o 
til  All  beic  43.5  ob^ijA  m-oiu.  t/Cij  •do  fgi'c, 
A  pA-oiA^Mg,  n<i  bi  obAiji  xvnoif  <^5tif  A.ri 
oi-oce  Ann  (when  it  is  night,  /iV.,  and  the 
night  in  it).  tlAji  ceA]Ac  •06  reACC  a  b^ile, 
nuAip  piAip  fe  ^ruAcu?  b<3k  ce-Ajic,  50 
•oeirhin,  acc  ni  CAinig  f  e,  ni  ]\<\\h  t)eip|\  Aip. 
"tliop  c6i|\  •00  Pa*o|iai5  beic  ^nnyo,**  AjAfA 
'n  feAn-Dume,  Aguf  Anni'in  cuAit)  Paxjiaaij 
A  b^^ile. 


'Oom  (dhum),  to  ntie.  T)t^inii  (dhoo'-i»), 
to  us. 

•Ouic  (dhi/),  to  thee.     'Oi'b  (dheev), 
to  ye. 


The  initial  t)  is  always  aspirated,  except 
after  'o,  c,  I,  f ,  n  ;  as,  CAbAip  "oo  An  c-ai|v 
^cAt).  In  Munster,  vo  (dhu)~to  him.  In 
Munster,  the  initia^  X)  is  not  aspirated 
after  most  consonants 

They  ought  not  hav«  been  working 
the  mill  to-day,  n^o]^  coip  •601b  beit  A5 
obAi|\.  .  .  .  They  oughl  not  to  work, 
ni  c6i|A  -ooib  beic  Ag  obAip.  Should  I  (a|i 
c6i|a)  have  gone  to  Dublin  yesterday  ? 
You  should  not,  it  would  have  been  better 
for  you  to  go  to-day  or  to-morrow,  as  there 
was  wet  v/eather  (in  it)  yesterday,  but  we 
shall  have  fine  weather  now.  Only  foi 
Cormac,  I  should  have  that  horse.  Give  to 
us  to-day  our  bread  (Ap  n-ApAn).    It  is  well 


§  742. 


t)6ib  (dho-ivX 
to  them. 
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for  her,  but  it  is  not  well  for  us.  It  is  not 
worth  our  while  to  go  up  on  the  mountain 
now,  the  night  is  coming,  and  there  will  be 
no  light  (in  it). 

EXERCISE  CXXIX. 

§  743-  The  conditional  mood  of  if  is  b* ; 
as,  hi.  lixiic  An  ^uo  e,  it  would  be  a  good 
thing,  An  mbA  riiAic  leAc  e  ?  would  you  like 
It  ?  After  ni  aspiration  takes  place,  and 
after  n^^c,  An,  etc.,  eciipsis ;  as,  An  mbA  i 
pn  An  bdcAp?  would  that  be  the  road? 
But  in  the  spoken  language,  the  cond. 
tional  bA  after  particles  is  exactly  like  thi 
perfect  tense  bA  after  particles;  as,  nion 
niAtc  |iuT)  6,  it  would  not  be  a  good 
thing.  tlAp  tiidp  An  i-geul  e?  would  not 
that  be  a  great  story  ?  So,  Ap  ni<.ic  Icac  pn  ? 
would  you  like  that  ?  A|ib  reAtin  Uac  « ? 
would  you  prefer  it  ? 

§  744.  The  verb  aca  and  bi  in  relative 

sentences. 

In  sentences  h'ke  "the  man  wAo  ts  at 
work,"  "  our  Father  w/w  art  in  heaven." 
'the  men  who  are  sick,"  etc.,  the  words 
"who  art,  are,  is,"  etc.,  are  translated  by 
ACA ;  as,  An  ^gaji  aca  A5  obAtp  ;  Ap  n-^CAifi 
ACA  Ap  ncAiii ;  nA  pp  aca  cinn,  etc 

§  745-  Hence  the  word  who  is  not  trana 

^^^^  "  ^"""^  °f  the  words 
whtck,  that;  as.  An  CApAll  aca  aihuic  tnr 
An  byeup,  the  horse  that  is  (or  which  is)  out 
in  the  grasi. 
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§  746.  Some  people  used  to  write  An 
pe^p  A  CA,  An  c^p<xll  A  cA,  as  if  -a  were  a 
relative = who,  which,  that.  This  is  the 
usage  in  the  spoken  language,  but  is  not 
warranted  by  grammar,  or  the  history  of 
the  language  It  is  probably  introduced  in 
imitation  of  English,  etc. 

§  747.  \)e)x>  An  c-AijijeAT)  An  b|:eA|i 
ACA  Aj  obAi]^  yioy  A|i  An  mom  (bog).  >An 

bfACA   CU    An   bA-Q   nUAt)    ACA   fio]"   A|\  An 

AbAinn  ?  ^n  niAic  Icac  An  riiin  jeAt  aca 
inf  An  popA.  V\i%  AjAtn  Anoif  acc  An 
pi5inn  ACA  in  mo  pocA.  -An  bfuit  Aicne 
AgAC  mo  mAc  ACA  *nA  coriintn'oe  in 
AlbAiti?  Tli'l,  Acc  ACA  Aicne  mAic  AjAm  A|a 
An  mAc  eile  aca  fAn  mbAile  in  Cipmn. 
An  f  eApp  teAC  An  c-uifje  aca  in|"  An  cobA]i 
'nA  An  c-uif aca  inf  An  AbAinn  P  If  cumA 
liom,  ACC  ni"L  An  c-uifje  yo  com  mitif  leif 
An  uif5e  eile.  >An  te  T16|aa  An  c-uAn  pn 
ACA  Amuig  Ap  An  bpeup  inf  An  bpAipc 
bume?  vii  h-cA-o,  if  bom  fein  An  c-uAn 
pn.    SeAjAn  fAOf,  mAfgAt)  "OAOf. 

§  748.  Do  you  own  the  horse  that  is  on 
the  road  ?  No,  he  belongs  to  Patrick 
O'Reilly.  Did  you  see  the  little  bird  that 
is  up  in  this  tree  ?  Yes,  it  is  a  pretty  bird. 
Is  it  a  lark  P  No,  a  lark  does  net  be  up  in 
a  tree  (1  gcp Ann,  groN)  like  that  mAp  pn, 
a  lark  does  be  lying  in  the  grass  when  she 
does  not  be  up  in  the  sky.  The  lark  that 
is  up  in  the  sky  now  can  sing  sweetly  (has 
sweet  music).  He  owns  the  house  that  is 
oa  this  road.     The  grass  that  \%  00  this 
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mountain  Is  (if)  coarse.  The  rent  that  fs 
on  that  land  is  heavy.  It  is  better  to  be 
within  than  without  to-day,  considering 
C-Aguf )  the  cold  weather  we  have  (aca  ^nn). 

EXERCISK  CXXX. 

$  749.  -An  ye^^  bi-be^r  (vce'-&s)  ob^ip. 
An  ye^^  beioe^f  (vae'-Ss)  aj  x)ul  50  b^ile 
CliAU.  The  man  who  c/oes  be  working. 
The  man  who  ivill  be  going  to  Dublin. 

§  7S0.  These  forms  bi-ocAf  and  bei-oe^f 
are  used  in  relative  sentences  instead  of 
bi-oe^nn,  docs  be,  and  bem,  will  be.  In 
relative  sentences  the  first  consonants  of 
the  verb  is  aspirated,  as  shown  in  §  749, 
Oi'oj^  is  another  spelling  of  bi-oeAf. 

§  75'-  In  the  spoken  language  An  ^reAp  a  bi"6eAf,  m\ 
pe^p  4  b^i-6e4r,  are  more  common  ;  the  a  being  regarded 
as  a  relative  pronoun,  who,  which,  that.  In  Munster, 
these  relative  forms  ending  in-Af  arc  not  generally  heard* 
but  An  peA^\  A  bi-e)eAnn,  An  ]reAp  a  bei^,  or  even  Ar 
rcAp  t)o  bi-deAnn,  An  |:eAp  t)o  bei-6,  are  heard.  In  such 
phrases  the  t)o  is  wrongly  used,  from  analogy  with  T)o  in 
sentences  like  §  756  below. 

§  752.  When  relative  sentences  contain 
a  negative,  the  particle  n<xc  (NoCH)  is  used, 
causing  eclipsis.  Aw  p<x|A  n^c  bpuil 
obAi|i,  the  man  who  is  not  working;  ^n 
•ouine  nAC  mbmeo^nn  (mee'-aN)  ^5  obAi|i, 
who  does  not  be  working  ;  ^n  f  e^ji  n^c' 
mbei-o  (mae'-ee)  ^5  obAip,  who  will  not  be 
working.  In  Munster,  riA  is  used,  and  does 
not  eclipse ;  as,  An  ye^ys  n a  f nil  ob^xiji ; 
t)uine  riA  b^'6e<^nn,  n^  beio,  ^5  obAi]i, 

753'  Proverbs  :  If  binn       beul  bi-oe^r 
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i^t)CA.  Eloquent  is  the  mouth  that  la 
usually  closed;  i<v^c^  (ee'.&-thi)=  t)uncA, 
but  is  not  a  common  word.  Compare 
■oopAf  M-ocA,  back  door. 

If  fCApp  cu  bit>eAf  pubU  ioha  An 
cu  bmcAf  'tia  luib,  ti6,  ati  cu  bi-oe^f  f An 
gcuil  (goo'-il).  Better  is  the  hound  that 
does  be  moving,  travelling,  than  the  hound 
that  does  be  coiled  up  (in  his  loop),  or  in 
the  corner. 

•Oeoc  'oo'n  CAjic  n^d  WAtnig,  a  drink  for 
the  thirst  that  has  not  (yet)  come. 

ITIaY  leAc  belt  buAn,  61  fUA|i  Aguf 
ce.  If  you  wish  to  be  long-lived  (boo'-Sn) 
drink  cold  and  hot.  This  was  the  advice 
given  to  an  Irish  chief  at  an  English 
banquet.  He  understod  it  as  a  warning, 
ce,  hot,  and  ceic,  flee,  run  away,  being  pro- 
nounced almost  alike. 

§  754-  If  F^^rr  ^^^1^  ACA  folUin, 

loriA  An  Aic  nAc  bpjil  folUin.  rii  bi'ocAnn 
Aicne  A]\  An  bpeAji  nAc  bpuil  f  Ai-obip.  tli 
niAic  l6ici  bpdj  nAC  mbi-ocAnn  "oeAp 
b  peA|A|i  leAc  (would  you  prefer,  see  §  743), 
An  Thin  ACA  inf  An  miU  nA  An  c-ubAll 
ACA  fuAf  Aji  An  gcjiAnn  ?  b'fe4.|Ap  liom  An 
mm,  Acc  b^eApp  liom  An  c-ubAll  nA  An 
u-oc|^Af.  rii'  tinn  An  cacaoi|i  aca  a|a  An 
u]iIa|i.  "bi-ocA-o  (let  it  be)  An  c-AiiAjeAt)  A5 
An  bfCAjA  bei-oeAf  Ap  An  AonAC  1  mbApAc. 
If  liom-f  A  An  ccAC  mof  pn  Af  An  gcnoc, 
An  ^  An  ceA6  aca  aj  An  tDun,  no  6.n  zeAi 
beA5  ACA  fUAf  A5  An  cobAf  ? 

§  755.  When  there  is  a  negative  in  th« 
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relatfve  sentence,  n^c  mbioeAnn,  n^c  mhiit 
are  used. 

Who  owns  the  lamb  that  was  at  the 
fair  yesterday?  Did  you  hear  the  price 
that  was  asked  for  (=was  on)  that  lamb? 
What  price  will  you  be  asking  for  the  horse 
(aA  luAC  b^me^f  ajac  ^ip)?  The  man 
who  will  not  be  (n^c  mbem)  v/ith  me  going, 
he  will  not  be  with  me  coming  home.  Are 
not  you  the  man  that  was  standing  on  the 
road  when  I  was  coming  home  last  night  ? 
I  am  not,  that  is  he.  Would  you  prefer 
the  little  apple  that  is  growing  on  the  tree, 
or  the  apple  that  you  got  (<vn  c-ubAll 
puAip  cu)  in  the  shop  ?  You  ought  not  to 
go  out  yet,  it  is  raining.  It  was  not  right 
for  James  and  (for)  John  to  come  here  to- 
day.   It  were  better  for  them  to  be  at  home. 

EXERCISE  CXXXI. 

§  756.  We  have  seen  that  the  Imperfect> 
perfect,  and  conditional  of  verbs  are  pre- 
ceded by  the  particle  •00.  In  relative  sen- 
tences there  is  no  additional  relative  particle; 
as,  AX)  ye^]\  x>o  hwec<-6  ^nnpo,  the  man  who 
used  to  be  here  ;  ye^\\  •oo  hi  ^nnpo,  who 
was  here  ;  An  pe^xp  "oo  bei'oeA'o  Annfo,  who 
would  be  here. 

§  757.  In  the  spoken  language  this  "oo  is 
often  softened  to  a  (but  this  is  more  rare  in 
Munster);  as,  An  y^e^]\  a  bi'  ann,  who  was 
sick,  An  bcAn  a  bi-oeAio  A5  obAip,  who  used 
to  be  working. 
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§  758-  In  English,  and  most  other  lan- 
guages, the  verb  that  follows  the  relative 
pronouns  changes  in  person  and  number. 
As,  it  is  I  who  am  here,  it  is  he  that  ts 
sicic,  the  men  who  are  here,  etc.  But  in 
modern  Irish  the  form  of  the  verb  to  be 
used  in  relative  sentences  is  always  the 
third  person  singular ;  as,  if  mire  aca 
Annvo  (not  acaitti),  An  reA|i  Asuf  ^n  be^n 
•00  bi'  (not  t)o  bi-oeA-OA^A)  inf  An  mbAt).  If 
pnn  ^CA  (not  acahiuix))      An  x)0|iAf 

§  759.  In  negative  sentences  the  particle 
T)o  prefixed  to  the  imperfect,  perfect,  and 
conditional,  is  replaced  by  nAC  ;  as,  An  aic 
nAC  i^Aib  folUin,  the  place  that  was  not 
wholesome,  An  x)uine  tiac  mbmcA-o  A5  obAiit, 
who  used  not  be  working,  An  feA|i  nAC 
inbeit)eAt)  fArcA  (saus'-tha;  who  would  not 
be  satisfied. 

Ill,  a  king,  nominative  and  accusative 

case. 

a  king,  after  prepositions. 

§  760.  "00  bi  mAC  eile  Ag  An  \\\%  x>o  \>\ 
m  eipinn  An  c-ahi  pn,  acc  fUAi|i  An  ttiac 
bA]\  "  ^noif,"  Apf  An  f eAn-|Ai',  aca  mifc 
rAn  riiAC,  Ajuf  /IkCA  mo  tip  gAn  ^15.''  ^n 
brACA  cu  An  bAT)  -oo  bi'  A]i  An  loo  ?  ^n 
ouine  nAC  ^AAib  f AfCA  leif  An  Aimpt^  f^. 
bei-o  fe  fAfCA  50  b]AAe.  CAbpil  An  ctnt^ne 
00  bi-oeA-o  AjA  An  ti|AU|A  ?  munA  tTibei-oeA-o 
An  i:eA]A  65  -oo  bi  AjA  An  inbocAiA,  -oo  bei-oinn 
rtiAtAb  Anoif.  ^n  bfuil  Aicne  ajac  a]a  An 
rAjAjAC  -00  bi-oeA-o  Annfo  fAX)'  6  ?. 

§  761^.  Give  me  the  book  that  was  in  yom 
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pocket  Where  is  the  halter  (40AtXAn^ 
that  was  on  this  horse  ?  It  is  inside  in  the 
barn.  Did  you  know  the  man  that  was 
standing  in  the  door  (way)  ?  The  rent  tnat 
used  to  be  on  that  land,  If  I  had  a  saddle 
It  would  be  on  my  own  horse.  Only  for 
the  light  they  would  be  asleep  now.  You 
ought  to  go  in  now,  the  night  is  coming  on 
us,  and  It  will  be  a  dark  night  (hew  ri  'n^ 
noiTJce  TJopcA). 


EXERCISE  CXXXIl. 
The  verb  if  in  relative  sentences. 
§  762.  The  relative  forms  of  are- 
Present  tense— Af,  now  usually  ir  (iss) 
Perfect  tense— t)o  bA,  t5o  often  omitted 
Conditional    mood— 00    bA,   no  often 
omitted. 

Future  Tense— bur  (Wus),  rarely  used. 
§  ;63.  These  forms  are  usually  found 
witn  the  comparative  and  superlative  of 
adjectives,  and  sometimes  with  the  positive, 
§  764.  1|'  cu  An  ye^ix  Af  peApp,  you  are 
the  best  man;  Hi.  the  man  u>/to  is  best 
Now  usually  written  if  pcApp  (iss  faar). 

bA  niife  An  i:eA|i  no  b'peA,iji,  I  was  the 
man  w/to  was  best.  Often  softened  to  a 
b  f eApji  (a  baar). 

til  hew  m  eifimn  fCAp  buf  fCApp  lonA 
there  will  not  be  in  Erin  a  man  wAo  will  be 
better  than  he. 

t)o  beii6eA*  At!  cApAll  A5  An  brcAii  tw 
b  re^rm.  the  btst  man  u  ould  have  ihe  horse 
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§  765-  Notice  that  the  comparative  and 
superlative  of  adjectives  have  the  same 
form,  and  that  instead  of  saying  the  best 
man,'*  we  say  "  the  man  who  is  (was,  would 
or  will  be)  best.'* 

§  766.  When  there  is  a  negative  in  the 
relative  sentence : — 

Prese7tt — Ui'p  riAc  be^^,  a  land  which  is 
not  small,  put)  n^c  c6i|\,  a  thing  which  is 
not  right 

Conditional— Ui^A  hac  mb^.  Ail  Iiotti,  |\ut) 
riAC  tnbA  c6i]i,  a  land  I  would  not  like  (if 
All  lioni=if  m<MC  liom),  a  thing  that  would 
not  be  right.  But  in  the  spoken  language 
the  form  of  the  perfect  tense,  as  follows,  is 
generally  used. 

Perfect — tlu-o  n^cAp  {or  n<ip)bA  Ail  liom, 
a  thing  that  was  not  a  desire  with  me, 
usually,  put)  nApb  Ail  (Naurv  aul)  liom,  a 
thing  I  did  not  like,  tlut)  nAp  coip,  a  thing 
that  was  not  right. 

Future, put)  n^c  inbA  tTiA.iu,not  used  inS.L 

§  767.  Some  Comparatives, 
mo  (mo),  comparative  and  superlative  of 

mop,  bigger,  greater,  greatest. 
lujA  (Loo '-ft),  compar.  and  superlative  of 

beAj,  less,  littler,  least. 
peApp  (faar)  compar.  and  superlative  of 

mAic,  better,  best, 
me^f  A  (mas'-a),  compar.  and  superlative 

olc,  worse,  worst. 

§  768.  -AbAip  (ob'-2r),  say  ! 

nA  h-AbAip  pin,  don't  say  thai 
t>ybAipc  (dhoo'-ar/),  said. 
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pu^ip  euDmonn  ati  leAbAri  do  b'feAtin 
AJtJr  r^Aip  Co|imAc  ATI  leAbAp  bA  luti 
Hi  I  AgATn  Acc  An  c-ubAll  beA5  T^i  fo  ^ 
c-ubAll  ^y  meAfA.  TIac  biruiL  ^n  aic  ir 
FeAjip  AjAc  ?  ^n  d|i  peApii  lioni.  h6^t 
<^n  AIC  bur  (usua/fy  iy)  meAfA  Ag  An  breAn 
tr  mcAj^Ai  tli'l  An  AIC  fo  com  niAic  leir  An 
A1C  AUA  AjAib-re  (at  jj/^).  me^i^  SeAtAn 
ion  A  SeumAf.    tU  h-AbAip  pn  :  nA  h-AbAiti 

put)  nAC    COip.      CAT)  t)ubA1IlC    An  buACAlLl 

bcAg?  T)ubdi)Ac  ye  lAUT)  nAp  (which  was 
not=:nACAiA  bA,  with  bA  omitted)  coip.  ^ci 
An  capaU  1]^  i^cAjip  fuAf  A|i  An  rliAb.  An 
oyu)l  An  ceAn^A  md  aj  An  T)uineii'  lutA? 
<Vn  beAn  if  lugA  ni  eipmn.  bA  liom  An 
ceAC  bA  mo. 

§  769.  The  biggest  hill  in  Ireland  ?  Is 
the  smallest  field  yours  ?  No,  it  belongs  to 
that  big  man.  John  said  a  thing  that  was 
not  right.  He  is  living  on  the  largest 
island.  Brigid  gave  me  the  spinning  wheel 
which  was  smallest.  The  biggest  man  was 
sitting  in  the  smallest  chair.  This  poor 
man  has  the  largest  family  (§  500).  My 
father  gave  (to)  mc  the  biggest  book,  and 
he  gave  (to)  James  the  smallest  book.  Thf 
smallest  book  is  as  good  as  the  biggest 
book.  Put  the  smallest  saddle  on  the  horse, 
I  am  going  out  on  the  mountain.  You 
Wght  not  to  go  out  to-day  ;  it  is  too  cold- 
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EXERCISE  exxxin. 

{  770.  Relative  Skntkkcks. 

(Continued. ) 

One  kind  of  dependent  relative  sentence 
is  very  comnion  in  Irish,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  noticeable  peculiarities  of  the  lan- 
guage. It  is  often  reproduced  in  Anglo- 
Irish. 

Take  first  a  sentence  containing  (A)  a 
verb,  (B)  the  nominative  case,  (C)  an 
adjective  ;  as,  me  cinn,  I  am  sick.  This 
is  the  simplest  way  of  expressing  the  idea. 
Now  it  may  be  desired  to  lay  special  stress 
upon  either  the  adjective  or  the  nominative 
case.  If  so,  the  word  to  be  emphasised  is 
brought  forward  towards  the  beginning  of 
the  sentence.  Thus,  to  emphasise  the  ad- 
jective wc  say,  "  It  is  sick  that  I  am,*'  tf 
ciTin  ACA  me. 

§  771.  So  with  the  negative  forms,  f\i  cinn 
ACA  m6  Acz  cuipfeAC,  it  is  not  sick  I  am, 
but  tired  (instead  of  the  simple  ni'l  me  cinn 
Acc  cui|AfeAc);  the  interrogative  forms,  An 
cinn  AC^  cu  ?  is  it  sick  you  are  (instead  of 
bfuil  cu  cmn);  n^c  cinn  aca  fe?  is  it 
not  sick  he  is,  how  sick  he  is  !  (instead  of 
HAC  bpuit  fe  cinn). 

§  772.  In  all  such  constructions  as  this, 
the  verb  following  if  is  in  a  dependent 
relative  clause  (often  introduced  in  English 
by  the  word  "  that  and  (i)  the  first  con- 
sonant of  this  second  verb  is  aspirated,  and 
(2)  the  relative  form,  ending  in  -Af,  is 
used  : — 
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1.  If  cinn  <vcA  r^.  it  is  siek  he  Is,  It  Is  sick 

that  he  is. 

2.  If  cinn  bmcAr      rcAn  nti,  it  is  sick 

that  man  does  be  (insTtead  of  bmeAiin 
An  ^e^ji  pn  cinn). 

3.  1r  cinn  t)o  bnieA^  ^e,  it  is  sick  that  hi 

used  to  be. 

4.  1r  cinn  •DO  bi  fe,  it  is  sick  he  was. 

).  tUc  cinn  t)o  beiticA-o  Is  it  not 

sick  he  would  be? 
6.  tlAc  cinn  beme^r  fe  ?    Is  it  not  sick 

he  will  be  ? 

-nrH  * supposition  that  A  was  a  separate 

etc  ;  and  (rom  anaiosy,  T  <^'nn  ^  bme^^r,  ^  bei  W  • 
and  eren  4  bi*e^^,  ^  bi,  and  4  beme./'  I„  Munst*^; 
the  forms  ending  m  -^p  are  not  cenerally  u.ed,  and  they 

§  774-  It  :j  I  who  am  here  ;  it  was  I  wno 
u/«J  tnc_re  These  English  sentences  show 
us  that  in  English,  when  the  second  verbis 
in  the  past  tense,  the  introductory  verb  is 
should  also  be  in  the  past  tense.  But  in 
modern  Irish,  as  a  rule,  the  introductory 
verb  1J-  is  in  the  present  tense  as  a  rule. 

Ir  nie  Ac<i  Ann,  it  is  I  whom  am  in  it. 

tlAc  cu  T)o  bi  Ann?    Is  it  not  you  that 
was  there  ? 

S  775-  When  in  sentences  like  aca  me 
nnn  it  is  desired  to  lay  the  emphasis  upon 
the  nominative  case  of  the  verb,  that  word 
}s  brought  to  the  front  If  me  aca  Ann  if 
IS  /  who  am  here.  ' 

§  776.  When  the  nominative  case  n  \  * 
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p,  or  fi4^T>,  these  become  e,  i,  and  iat)  aftei 
If: 

-An  bpil  f  e  cmn  ?  If  e  aca  (cinn).  Is 
he  sick.  'Tis  he  that  is  (sick).  TIac  i  ac4 
mop,  Is  it  not  she  that  is  big  (how  big  she 
is),  iAT>  ACA  Ann?  Is  it  they  that  are 
there  ? 

§  777.  Sentences  like  <xcAit)  cinn,  -oo 
beimif  cmn,  An  pAb-AbAp  cinn  ?  in  which 
the  pronoun  is  not  found  separately,  but  is 
represented  by  the  termination  (-1*0,  -mi'f,  or 
-AbA]i)  of  the  verb,  become  changed  thus  : — 

1f  lAt)  cmn  ;  if  pnn  -oo  bei-oeAtj 
ann  ;  An  pb  "00  bi  cmn  ?  That  is,  the  3rd 
singular  form  of  the  verb  is  used,  and  the 
pronoun  corresponding  to  the  termination 
is  placed  at  the  beginning,  after  if. 

§  778.  So  also  the  following — 

<XcA  An  fCAf  cmn  becomes  if  e  A.n  fCAf 
ACA  cmn. 

"Oo  bi  An  beAn  cmn  becomes  if  1'  An  bcAn 

•DO  bi  cmn. 
<Xn  bfviil  tliAllcmn  ?  becomes  An  ^HiaII 

A.CA  cmn. 

nri  bfi^i-o  cmn  becomes  ni  h-i'  \)|M'5it) 
ACA  cmn. 

beioit)  TIiaII  Ajuf  biAigix)  cmn  becomes 
If  lAt)  t1.  Ajuf  b.  beioeAf  cmn. 

§  779.  The  emphatic  forms  of  the  pro- 
Qouns  have  been  already  given. 

I.  mife  pnne 
3.       cufA  pb-f€y 
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After  If;  ei^e^Mi,  ife,  lAo-f^n  are  used. 

§  780.  Sentences  like  <\CAmuiD  ^nnp,  in 
which  an  adverb,  not  an  adjective,  is  found 
after  the  verb,  are  treated  like  aca  me  ann. 

^CAmuit)  <xnn|-o  becomes  if  Annfo 
mui-Q. 

4Xn  mbei-oci  Annpn  ?  becomes  An  Annpn 
bemci  ? 

rii  h6^x)^y  Annfux)  becomes  tli  ^nnfUD  no 
bei-oip 

n^c  mbimi)^  Ann?  becomes  TIac  ^nn  x)o 
bi'mi]"  ? 

50  is  the  sign  of  the  adverb  :  ttiaic,  good  • 
50  TTiAic,  well.  ' 

§  781.  Cm  h-e  pn  A5  <\n  Dop^f  ?  1^  mife 
<xcA  Ann.  -dn  cuf  a  aca  Ann  50  t)eiTnin  t 
Irme.  4n  cinn  aca  cu  ?  rii  h-eAt>,  acc 
fbuc,  ACAim  Ag  ceAcc  a  b^^ile  6'n  AonAc. 
VofgAil  An  'oopAp  Uaji  AjxeAC,  Agiip  puit. 
pop  Annpo.  Cuip  x>o  coca  Ap  An  pcol  po. 
til  h-6  mo  COCA  ACA  pliuc,  acc  me  pein,  m' 
pAib  An  COCA  opm.  Ci^  caoi  bpuil  SeAgAn  ? 
rii'l  pe  50  p6-m^ic  (too  well).  Cad  'ca 
Aip?  ^n  cinn  a.ca  pe?  Ip  e  aca  cinn, 
50  X)eimin;  aca  pe  'nA  Itnge.  TIac  pliuc 
ACA  A.n  Aimpp  Anoip  ?  Ip  eA-o,  50  t)eimin  ; 
\p  pliuc  Agup  ip  5^pb  An  Aimptp  f.  ri^c' 
gUp  bi-ocAp  An  peup  in  Cipnn  f  ^"euc  An 
pAipc  beAg  UT),  nAc  1  aca  Aluinn  Anoip? 
Acc  inp  An  bpojiiiAp  (Wo '-War)  ip  bur^e 
56  -oeAp  An  pAipc  ceut)nA,  nuAip  beivcAp 
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(nuAin  is  followed  by  relative  form  of  the 
verb)  All  coirce  uirp-  binn  mi  c-eun 
'ha  fuit»e  All  All  sctiAnn.  ni  h-e  Ati  T^S^^^r 
ACA  Ann  Anoif,  acc  An  f Amii^o.    lHopb  6 

An  CApAll  t>0  bi  AS  An  t)0|AAr  AtACItA,  ACC  An 

bo  bAn  bit)eAf  Amuij  inr  A"  bpAijiC. 

§  782.  Hac  motA  An  cnoc  aca  Annfo? 
What  a  big  high  hill  is  here,  how  big  a  hill  1 

Is  it  the  grass  or  the  oats  that  was  wetP 
The  grass,  as  (tnAii)  it  was  raining  yester- 
day.   How  bright  the  moon  (/^w.)  was  last 
night!    The  night  was  as  bright  as  the 
day,  but  in  the  morning  the  rain  came,  and 
that  was  (bA  h-i  pn)  the  heavy  rain  indeed. 
What  a  nice  spinning-wheel  Brigid  will 
have  now  1    Is  it  not  he  who  will  be  comin£ 
with  us  to  Dublin  ?    No,  it  is  he  who  went 
yesterday,  it  is  these  (people),  ia-o  fo,  who 
will  be  coming  with  us.    There  is  some 
person  standing  in  the  doorway  {x>o]\Ar) 
It  is  the  man  of  the  house  that  is  there.  IV 
is  not  the  man  of  the  house  that  is  sick ;  if 
he  were  sick  he  would  not  be  standing  m 
the  door(way),  and  the  weather  so  cold.  It 
he  is  sick,  he  ought  not  to  be  there.  There 
is  nothing  the  matter  with  him,  it  is  his  son 
who  is  sick. 

EXERCISB  CXXXIV. 

§  783-      V^^VV  ^"^  r*"'  ^  prefei 

that  place.  Hi  h-i'  *n  Air  pn  if  f cAti^  ^lom, 
it  is  not  that  place  that  I  prefer.  "Oc 
VreAt^ti  liom  An  pon,  I  would  prefer  the 
wice.    An  i  *r  iHor  00  VyeAni  Uac  ?  w 
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ft  the  wine  yon  prefer?    These  examples 
8how  sentences  in  which  the  verb  ir  iTa  so 
the  second  verb  in  the  sentence.  ^ 
§  784-  -AcA  re  'nA  feAp  riiAic.    He  is  a 

hTtiST.  '"^  re.,,  „-M,c.  it  it 

ne  that  is  a  good  man. 

siol^^^  ri"  fzrfc  • ^^'y-  "^'^  °f 

eood  man       ,  .]  '^rrf/^tj^,? 

.r!,^^*'  sentences  like  aca  ati  cApAll 
hfr^Tr  t?r\^5  cobA,,,  where  we 
^  nominative  case,  (3) 
prepositional  pronoun  or  phrase  t^he 
emphatic  form  is  easily  arrived  Ir 
^5^m  ACA  An  capaU  ;  ^5  ^obAp  acI 
J^eAjAn  ;  nAC  AgAinn  bei^eAr  An  rt  eAnn 
•«  It  not  we  who  shall  have  the  fun  ' 

6  ■  .^''"'^  "'^'^^r  one,  A  PeA-OAip  ? 
W  nA  t,eoc  pop.    4n  bpuA,  ,  cu  A^n  ca'paU 

h-eAo),  iple  SeASAn  00  bf  pe,  t,o  bmLoAp 

^^'"^T?  t1,'h-eA^,ni  pAbApAp 
AonAc  ,  mbliAtinA.  4n  Ap  m^^v^r!  hJel 
mlZi'V^  """^  r"*r  *n  pliAb  ?  ^Teuc  aA 
mAt)At>  05,  nAC  e  ^ca  'nA  tfiA'OA'o  bneAt 
U,t),p  Ancp!  riACoppA  x>o  b,'  ^n  eArlA 
•^^m  vo  connAic  p^r>  *n  put)  seAl ;  t^f  h< 
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p6  com  geo^l  Le  CAi-obfe.  Hi  An  zoh^yp 
DO  hi  ATi  bp,  ^cc  ATI  nseACA  (;«ath -i, 
gate) 

§  788.  **  Is  it  the  fever  you  have  (say, 
that  is  on  you),  Peter  ? "  says  the  doctor, 
ooccuip.  "  It  is  not/'  says  Peter,  but  it  is 
a  cold  I  got  long  ago."  "  Are  you  improv- 
ing (§  525)  now?"  Very  little"  (if  be<\5  ATI 
bif  CAC  ACA  ojATTi,  or,  If  boAg  e).  Was  it  you 
that  was  up  in  the  mountain  this  morning? 
No,  it  was  my  brother ;  he  wanted  a  horse. 
Is  it  a  drink  they  want  ?  Yes,  give  them  a 
drink  of  water.  Is  it  this  house  you  prefer, 
or  this  other  little  house?  This  is  the 
house  that  your  father  preferred,  but  the 
other  house  would  have  been.better  (b'f  eAf  |t 
06)  for  him,  as  he  did  not  get  his  health 
here. 

EXERCISE  CXXXV. 

THS  VERB  TO  BK  IN   DEPENDENT  SENTENCES. 

§  789.  I  think  that  the  horse  is  here.  He 
said  that  you  were  coming.  It  \%  true  that 
he  will  be  here.  He  sent  me  word  that  he 
was  not  coming.  In  all  these  sentences 
the  verb  TO  BE  is  in  a  dependent  clause, 
depending  upon  the  first  verb.  Sentences 
of  this  kind  follow  verbs  meaning  to  think, 
to  say,  to  heary  to  write,  or  communicate  in 
any  way ;  or  phrases  like  it  is  true,  likely, 
false,  etc. 

§  790.  In  English  the  dependent  clauses 
arc  usually  introduced  by  the  word  that ; 
but  this  word  is  often  omitted  ;  a5  h<? 
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aald  (that)  he  was  coming."  In  Irish  this 
word  that  is  translated  by  go,  which  can 
never  be  omitted. 

§  791-  When  there  is  a  negative  particle 
in  the  dependent  clause  ;  as,  he  said  t/tat  he 
was  not  coming,  the  words  that  .  .  not 
are  translated  by  n^c.  As,  t>ubAipc  pe<\t)A|i 
50  jiAib  Domn ^11  ^5  ceAcc.  Peter  said  that 
Donal  was  comingr.  t)ubAipc  'OoTfinAU  n^c 
pAib  f  e  ^5  ce<xcc,  Donal  said  that  he  was 
not  coming. 

§  792.  In  translating  sentences  like  "  He 
says  that  the  weather  is  dry  now,"  It  is 
true  that  Peter  is  coming,"  "  I  heard  that 
he  will  not  be  here,"  "  Tell  him  that  Peter 
«vas  not  the  man/'  &c.,  we  have  (i)  to 
ascertain  the  Irish  words  for  say,  tell,  hear 
think,  &c. ;  then  (2)  place  after  the  proper 
word  the  particles  50  or  n^c,  both  of  which 
cause  eclipsis ;  and  then  (3)  place  after  50 
ornAC  the  proper  part  of  the  verb  to  be 
whether 

§  793-  ^'ooy\\  (a.-der)  ^6  50  bpuil  ocp^r 

eile,  he  says  that  he  is  hungry  himself,  and 
that  the  other  man  is  not  hungry.  -Aoem 
is  usually  shortened  to  -oeiii,  like  aca  to  ca. 

§  794.  -At)ubAii^c  (a-dhoo-ar/)  "OoTfinALl 
50  mbioeAnn  ye  A5  obAip  Anoir,  ^-^uy  n^c 
mbiocAnn  '^a  mbAile  ^icc  oitDoe, 
Donal  said  that  he  do^s  be  working  now, 
and  that  he  d.oes  be  at  home  only  at  night' 
^oubAipc  is  usually  shortened  to  oubAific. 
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w  §  795.  TTle-oifAim  (mas/-im)  50  ah 
CAp4.ll  y^o\\,  ni  nieAfAim  (vas'-imj  50  pAib 
VA0]\  I  think  the  horse  was  cheap,  I  dp 
not  think  he  was  dear,  meA-pAnn  p^t)- 
pAig  50  mbei-o  fe-Ajic-Ainn  AjAinn  ?  1TleA|^Ann 
f e  TiAc  mbeix).  Does  Patrick  think  that  we 
shall  have  rain  ?    He  thinks  we  shall  not. 

§  796.  ttleAfAim  is  the  word  most  often 
used  in  Ulster,  the  word  f<\oilim  (oftener 
ptim,  sheelim)  is  common  everywhere. 
In  Munster  if  x)6i5  liom  50,  it  is  an  opinion 
with  me  that,  I  think  that,  Ay)  "ooig 
(dho'ee)  te-6.c  50  mbei-oeA-o  ^peApg  do 
you  think  he  would  be  angry.  Hi  '0615  liom 
50  tnbci'oeA'o.  I  don't  think  he  would.  In 
West  Connaught  the  usual  phrase  is  4^ri 
ce-ApAt)  (kap'-oo),  I  am  thinking. 

^bdip,  say  ;  nA  h-Ab^ip  (hob'-ir),  don't 
say, 

AiDei]^,  says;  A'oubAipc,  said. 

N.B.— "To'*  after  words  meaning  "to  say,'*  *to 
speak,"  is  translated  by  le,  as  xib-Aip  leif  ccacc  AfceA6, 
say  to  him  (tell  him)  to  come  in.  But  innif,  tell,  is  fol- 
lowed by  "oo,  as  innif  fgeul  tjuinn,  tell  (to)  us  a  story. 

§  797-  bjTACA  cu  Pat)]iai5  ^5  •out  f  U-Af 
AVI  bocAji?  1Tleo.]"Aim  50  jiAib  x)eipp  rfiop 
Hi  nie-6.f<MTn  50  j^Aib.  S-Aoilim  (seelim) 
50  mbeit)  AonAC  mop  Annj^o  intJiUe  tli 
fAoitim  (heelim)  50  mbeit).  -dn  0615  le^c 
50  mbeix)  coipce  m^ic  a^a^c  1  mbliAon^i? 
'Ab^.ip  50  bpuii  ^rtJAcc,  no  i^l^g-oAn,  no  put) 
eijin  eile  ope,  Agup  (^^b^ip)  n^^c  m<Mc  le^c 
(that  you  don*t  like  to)  •oul  ^mAC  inp  ^rx 
ofoce,  Agup  ^Yi  Aimpp  pu^p  ac-a  Ann  Anotr. 
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vo  beit)e<M6  ye^pg  opp^.  i  yuv  (was 

that?)  An  be<vn  t)o  bi-oeAt)  in  a  conrnui-oe 
AnnropWo?  T)ob'i(bee);  Ajti- AX)ubAittc 
p  50  bpil  p  Aj  ceAcc  Annpo  ^inp  An 
bruil  pe<\p  An  cij;e  'nA  fin-oe  yoy  ?  ^ca; 
r^oilmi  sobjTuil  fe  Atnuij  a|i  An  mbocAji.  ' 

^  §  798.  The  word  Ap,  Apf a,  already  given 
IS  used  only  when  the  exact  words  oV  tht 
speaker  are  given:  as,  "  ^ca  ocpAp  mop 
opm/*  Apf'  An  5AbA;  I  am  very  hungry" 
says  the  smith.  The  words  At)eip,  says; 
AtDubAipc,  said,  are  used  when  the  exact 
words  of  the  speaker  are  not  given  ;  as, 
^•oubAipc  An  gAbA  50  pAib  ocpAf  mop  Aip, 
the  smith  said  that  he  was  very  hungry. 

.  §  799-     Have  you  a  horse  ? "  says  the 
king.    -  I  have,"  says  Donal.   And  Cormac 
said  that  he  himself  had  another  horse,  and 
that  he  was  saddled  (that  there  was  a 
saddle  on  him).     Say  that  they  are  in  a 
hurry  to-day.  Patrick  says  that  it  is  raining, 
Jannes  says  that  it  is  not ;  another  man  says 
that  there  is  no  water  at  all  in  the  river. 
Cormac  told  me  (said  to  me  -oubAipc  liom) 
that  he  was  not  coming  with  me,  and  I 
came  alone  (=with  myself).    Did  you  come 
alone  ?    Your  brother  says  that  you  did  not 
(nAc  t)UAini5),  but  that  another  man  came 
with  you.    It  is  not  true  (ni  poji  50)  that 
the  old  man  died  (jo  bpuA:^ 
bAf)  last  night 
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I5XEKCISK  CXXXVl. 
THE  VERB  If  IN  DEPENDENT  SENTENCES. 

§  8co.  Present  Tense.    If  e  pn 
pe^f,  that  is  the  man.     TTIeAfAim  ^up  <xb 
(gur  ab)  e  pn      f  e^p,  I  think  that  that  is 
the  man. 

§  8oi.  Before  consonants  Ab  is  usually 
omitted;  as,  1f  niife  -6n  fe^f,  I  am  the 
man  ;  ^'oeip  fe  (^b)  mife  An  i:eA]\,  he 
says  that  I  am  the  man. 

§  802.  Negative  Sentences,  tli  h-4 
pn  An  that  is  not  the  king.  SAoilim 
n  AC  e  pn  An  f  1',  I  think  that  is  not  the  king. 
Here,  as  we  see,  the  verb  to  be  is  omitted. 

§  803.  Perfect  Tense.  bA  h-i  fo  An 
A1C,  nio|Ab'  1'  fo  An  aic,  this  was  the  place, 
this  was  not  the  place.  tTleAfAitn  gupb' 
(gur'-av)  1  f  0  An  aic,  I  think  this  was  the 
place.  llleAfMm  nACApb*  {  fo  An  aic,  I 
think  this  was  not  the  place.  1lAC4>.]\b 
(NoCH'-arv),  often  shortened  to  nApb 
(Naurv). 

§  804.  Before  consonants  the  b  of  gupb', 
nACAfb',  nApb',  is  usually  omitted  ;  as,  bd 
mop  An  nAi]\e  e,  it  was  a  great  shame  ; 
mcAf Aim  rhop  Af  An  nAi]\e  e,  I  think  it 
was  a  great  shame.  Ilioji  tfioji  iyx\  aic  i,  it 
was  not  a  big  place  ;  f  Aoilim  nAp  mop  An 
Aic  1',  I  think  it  was  not  a  big  place. 

§  805.  Conditional.  bA  ttiAic  le  'Oom- 
«aII  x>uL  a  bAile  le^c,  Dona!  would  like  to 
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go  nome  with  you,  TTleAf^im  5ombA(ma) 
IT1A1C  leif  x>u\,  IcA^c,  I  think  he  would  like, 
SaoiIihi  r)^c  mhA  ttiaic  leif,  I  think  he 
would  not  like.  But  in  the  S.  L.  the  ten- 
dency is  to  say  ttiaic,  n^p  ttiaic,  as  in  the 
perfect. 

Future  is  not  used  in  S.  L. 

§  806.  The  sentence  Aci.  aic  "oeAf  Aije 
has  these  two  emphatic  forms  [and  this  is 
true  of  every  sentence  with  (i)  verb,  (2) 
nom.  case,  with  adjective  and  indefinite 
article]  : — A.  If  x)eAy  An  aic  aca  -Aige.  B. 
If  Aige  ACA  A1C  "oeAf.  Note  the  use  in 
Irish  of  the  definite  article. 

§  807.  'OubAipc  be^n  liom  50  nt)ubAifc 
(Noo'-ar/)  be^n  leici  (a  description  of  a 
vag^ue  rumour),  e  fo  An  fA^^tic  ^5 

ceACC  fUAf  A]A  CAp<xll -oub  ?  tTleAf<xim  gup 
Ab  e,  me<xf-6.iTn  50  bfuil  cAp<xll  mA]i  pn 
(like  that)  Aije.  SaoiIitti  gup  (^b)  fe^pp 
Leif  An  'ouine  bocc  pn  An  pen  lonA  Afi 
bAinne,  acc  50  'oeiniin,  w\  fCAjAp 'o'A(for  his) 
flAince  4.  If  X)6i5  liom  nAC  ttiaic  le  SeumAf 
An  obAip  riiojA  bi-oeAf  Aip  Anoif.  11 1  '0615 
liOTTi  jup  (Ab)  fcApp  leo  An  CApc  lonA  An 
c-ocpAf.  Ax\  '0615  leAC  jupb'  fCApp  (that 
he  preferred  to)  le  TIiaII  beic  in  ^AtbAin  ? 
Hi  '0615  liom  gupV  f eApp ;  -00  b'f e^s^pp  leip 
beic  in  6ipinn.  Azk  me  aj  ceApA-o  50  mV 
fCApp  (maar,  that  she  would  prefer)  leici 
beic  fA  mbAile  <vpi'p;  Agup  "da  mbei-oeA-o, 
t>o  beit)eA'6  ACAp  uippi.  'At)eip  Seum^xp  j;up 
(Ab)  letp  pein  (is  his  own)  An  caoaII  Aj;uf 
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ATI  l^ifi  DO  hi  Aige  A|A  AVi  Aon^t  int>6,  a6c 
A-oeip  An  feA]A  be^g  ut)  riAC  le  Seum^f  iat>, 
Acc  50  bfUAijA  SeumAf  ah  Tnb6cA]i  lAt), 
Aguf  e  (when  he  was)      'oul  a  bAile. 

§  808.  Nora  says  it  is  a  nice  house.  Who 
is  that  ?  I  think  that  is  Donal  O'Kelly. 
Where  is  he  going  P  I  do  not  think  that 
he  is  coming  with  us.  Do  you  think  that 
these  (i-^T)  fo)  are  Nora  and  Una?  I  do 
not  think  they  are.  He  said  that  Cormac 
was  (stipb  ^,  C.)  the  man  of  the  house,  and 
that  Niall  was  his  son.  Did  you  see  any- 
thing on  the  lake  ?  I  saw  something,  but 
the  night  was  dark  ;  I  think  it  was  the  ship 
(gujAb'  i  An  long  x)o  bi  Ann).  Donal  says 
that  he  saw  (50  bf  aca)  the  little  boat.  Do 
you  think  that  it  is  he  that  has  (guji  Ab 
cige  ^ca)  my  book  ?  I  do  not  know.  Nora 
says  that  Una  was  (gtil^b'  i  U.)  her  mother. 
Would  Niall  be  angry  ?  He  would  not ;  I 
think  myself  (mcAf  Aim  ^ein)  that  it  is  James 
who  would  be  angry  (gu]!  Ab  a|i  S.  -do 
bei-oeA-o  f  oApg).  Do  you  think  that  she 
would  prefer  the  young  lamb  to  the  sheep  ? 
\  think  she  would  (tne-^f Aim  50  mb'  feAjiji). 

EXERCISE  CXXXVII. 

The  Optative  Mood. 

§  809.  Optative  of  aca. 

f.  TlAbAT)  (rou'-adh),  may  I  be. 

2  TlAbAip  (rou'-ir),  maycst  thou  b« 

3.  tlAib  (rev),  may  he  (she,  it)  be 
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1.  TlA^muiT)  (rou  '-mwi^),  may  wc  ba. 

2.  K<xbcAoi  (rou'-hee),  may  ye  be. 

3.  lUb^xit)  (rou        may  they  be. 

[In  the  S.  L.  the  more  usual  forms  are  p-Aib,  m^,  c«, 

§  810.  The  optative  is  always  preceded 
by  50,  except  when  there  is  a  negative,  then 
the  particle  is  n<\c. 

Example. — 50  p^ib  cu  flAn,  lAi-oip, 
may  you  be  well  and  strong.  50  pAib  ttiaic 
A5<xc,  may  good  be  with  you  (  =  thank  you), 
go  pAib  mile  mAic  ^j^jac,  1,000  thanks  to 
you.  50  pAib  ceuT)  mile  fAilce  p6rh<vc, 
may  there  be  ieo,ooo  welcomes  before  you  I 
100,000  times  welcome  !  Im  b^inne  tia 
jiAib  <xcA,  butter  or  milk  may  they  not  have. 

§  811.  Optative  Mood  of  if. 

Two  forms  are  used,  ^b  and  h^.  With 
a  negative  is  always  used.  When  there 
is  no  negative,  b^  is  commonly  used  in  the 
West,  and  Ab  in  the  North.  Both  are  used 
in  Munster. 

gwp  Ab,  may  (he,  she,  it,  &c.)  be. 

riAp  <vb,  may  (he,  she,  it,  &c.)  nof  be. 

§  812.  6  opc !  success  from  God 
on  you  !  God  speed  your  work  I  go  mh^  h'6 
(gu  ma  hae)  -ouic,  may  it  be  to  you  (may  you 
have  the  same) ;  or  gup  <xb  6  -ouic,  and  you 
likewise  (Donegal);  or  50  mV  attiUi-o  (gC 
mouL'-ee)  •ouic,  may  (it)  be  thus  to  you. 
These  are  the  usual  answers  to  bAil  6  *Oi<x 
opc  !  and  to  b^il  6  ^p  An  obAip  !  When 
b^il  6         opc  is  used  like  50  mbeAnnuiji'O 
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t)iA  'ouic,  It  receives  the  same  answer,  "Oi^ 
'f  triuipe  t>uic. 

§813.   CiA  CA01  bpuil  C1J?     50  m4Xie, 

50  nib<^  fe^cc  b^e^pp)  bei-oe^f  cu  bliA 
OAin  6  iriDiu.  What  way  are  you?  Well, 
may  you  be  well.  (This  is  shortened 
from  50  mbA  ]-Un  bei-oe^vf  cu,  may  it  be 
well  that  thou  shalt  be.)  May  you  be 
better  {or,  seven  times  better)  a  year  from 
to-day.  Se^cc,  seven,  causes  eclipsis 
(shaCHth  vaar)  seven  (times)  better. 

§  814.  T)iA  t)o  be<xc<\,  and  outside  Mun- 
xif^  oeACA  are  common  greetings. 

When  addressing  more  than  one,  buji 
mbeAu^x  is  said.  [In  Munster  often  shortened 
to  T)e  be^xcA,  t)e  n'bup  ^Noor)  mbe<xc<v]. 
The  opposite  is  conveyed  by  n<x|\  Ab  e  t)o 
be<\cA,  or  in  Munster  riAjM  (=<xb)  t^^  t)o 
be^CA,  ;^^r^'^r  welcome  you.  See  (7^^/^^ 
Feb,  1895,  P-  166,  173.  t)i<v  t)o 
oe^cA  IS  also  still  used  in  parts  of  Scotland. 

From  analogy  with  riAp  a  'Oe  t)o  be^CA, 
they  say  in  Munster,  n^ji  <x  "Oe  -00  gno  (^uN- 
0'),  may  your  business  not  prosper  ;  x\<^y<  4 
T)e  t)o  fUince,  riAp  <v  ^Oe  t)o  fAoco^p  (hae'- 
nar=labour) ;  n^p  <x  "Oe  t)o  leige^f  (lei^-5s, 
recovery,  cure).  As  an  answer  to  T)ia  t)o 
beACA,  50  m^ipip  (gu  mwar'-ir)  may  you 
live,  long  life  to  you,  is  often  said. 

§  815.  We  may  believe  that  before  50 
PAID  m^\t  AgAC,  TiAc  jiAib       r^-^ri,  ruti 
AniUi'6  ^uic,  so  mbA  h-^  puic.  n^p  ^b  A 
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^uic,  etc.,  something  has  been  omitted*, 
sach  aa  (sui-oim)  50  ^^Aib  ttiaic  <vj;<\c,  (I 
pray)  that  good  may  be  to  you,  etc.^ 

§  816.  The  optative  oV  ^ca  or  if  is  omit- 
ted in  such  short  phrases  as  f  ondf  opc  (= 
50  Yon^Y  opc)  ;  j-Un  ah  fgeuluii^e 

(=50  mbA  f.)  well  be  the  bearer  of  (good) 
news  (shgael'-ee) ;  fUn  <xn  t)6,  said  on 
taking  a  drink  of  milk  [in  Aran  thev  say 
fUn  An  niAic|ie<xc  (Wauh'-raCH=ewe)]. 

§  817.  x)o  beAc-A  A  bAiLe,  4^  Pa-qiaaij; 
t)ubAipc  SeA5<3.n  liom  50  p<xbAif  ceACC 
inT5iu.  D<xil  6  X)^4\  op<Mb,  a  II611A  Aguf  a 
tInA  j  CIA  CA01  bpuil  pb.  -dcAmuit)  50 
mAic,  bui-oeACAf  le  T)i<\,  fl^n  a  bei*6eAf  cu 
p^in.  50  tnb<x  i^eAcc  b|:eApp  bei*6e<\f  ph  1 
mbAjiAc.  ChuAi-o  p<x*o  a  b^ile  Annpn, 
Aguf  -DO  bi  fiAt)  i^onA  (sun '-a,  happy),  Aguf 
munA  pAib  fiAt)-fAn,  50  pAib  pnne."  (If 
they  were  not,  may  we  be).  ITIo  feAcc 
m  beAnnAccA  (blessings)  opc  I 

EXERCISE  CXXXVIII. 

§  818.  The  forms  50  pAbA-o,  50  |iAbAi|i 
go  pAib,  etc.,  are  also  used  thus  : — 

PAn  50  pAib  miceAl  leAc,  wait  until  M. 
is  with  you.  Here  pAib  is  used  as  a  present 
subjunctive.  There  is  a  tendency  in  modern 
Irish  to  say  ^An  50  mbem  miceAl  leAC 
^ait  until  M.  wt/l  be  with  you. 

Conditional  Sentencss 

§  819.  These  have  beeo  referred  tc 
beforfli. 
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A.  With  If— 

I.  rnAf  e  CopmAc  ^ZA  ivy  An  mbAo 
p^CAit)  (roCH'-ee  ;  Munster,  p^g^^t)  rci  i>) 
ATI  c-iAf5<Mpe  leif,  if  it  is  Cormac  that  is 
m  the  boat,  the  fisherman  will  go  with  him. 

X  tnun<\b  ^  Copm<^c,  ni  |iAc<Mt>  y6  leir, 
If  It  is  not  Cormac,  he  will  not  go  with  him! 
niunAb^^munA  Ab,  if  it  is  not.  Here  again 
we  find  Ab  used. 

3.  mhA  6  Cojim<kc.  n{  bei-oeo-o  fe  leir 
rem.  If  it  were  Cormac,  he  would  not 
nave  been  alone. 

4.  munAji  b^e  CcpmAc,  cm>  b'e?  If  it 
were  not  Cormac,  who  was  it  ? 

B.  With  AUA— 

1.  nu  CA  re  fe^jib,  f 4  f^olUin.  I^ 
It  IS  bitter,  it  is  wholesome. 

2.  triune  bpuil  fe  tnilif,  acA  fe  folUin. 
II  !t  IS  not  sweet,  it  is  wholesome. 

3.  "Oa  mberoeA-6  fe  mibf,  ni  b^i-oeA-o  f^ 
folUin,  ifit  were  sweet,  it  would  not  be 
wholesome. 

4'  triuriA  mbeit)eA'6  fe  fe^fb,  nf  beme^t^ 
fe  folUin,  if  it  were  not  bitter,  it  would 
not  be  wholesome. 

§  820.  So  also  mA  bfocAnn,  tnun^ 
mbix)eAnn;  niA  bmeA-o,  munA  tnbmeA^  • 
bei-6,  munA  mbeiu  *0a  can  be  used 
only  with  the  habitual  past  (mbitJ^eA^)  or 
with  the  conditional  mood  (mbemeA-o).  X)i 
r^ib,  if  it  had  been,  is  not  now  spokea, 

H 
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6  821. 

AbjiAfi,    ^ong    (ou'-rawn),  usually 

shortened  to  orawn). 
innif,  tell  (i«'-ish). 

TTIa  'ca  Abp^ri  AjAC,  CAbAip  •ouinn  e ; 
A^tij"  mtjn<\  b]:iiit,  innif  fB^^^  'ouinn.  X\a 
h-innif  o|\m,  a  P<x'0|^,ai7:5  ;  100  bei-oeAt)  f^^-Ajij 
op|iA  nib^iLe,  -^5^11'  nioj^  (b<\)  triAir  bom 
pn.  "OubAiiAC  An  cfeArt-beAn  dac  |AAib 
AbriAn  -dici  Acc  An  c-Ab]\An  5<^^'^i^5^  P^- 
flAC  rriAic  leAC  AbpAn  J^^'^^^B^  tndic, 
c;o  'oeiniin  ;  if  feApp  tiom  Ab]iAn  J^^'^il-B^ 
lonA  Ab))An  eile.  Cia  h-efo?  lllunAb  e 
"OorhnAll  aca  Ann,  ni'l  pof  ajahi  cia  'ca 
Ann  ;  meAf  Aim  j^up  Ab  e  aca  Ann.  UAinic 
fAicci'of  mop  oppA  nuAi]\  connAic  fiAt)  An 
put)  "oub  Arnui^  Ap  An  mbocAp.  CAi-obpe 
e,"  Ap  'OiApmuit).  "TIIaY  •ouine  uu/'  ApfA 
PA-opAig,  "inAinm  'Oe,  innif  •ouinn  cia  cu 
fein,  Ajuf  CAT)  ACA  uAic ;  AjupmunAb  eA*©, 
in  Ainm  "Oe  Apif»  f^f;  ^p  mbeAlAC."  ^cc 

r\\  fUAip  piAt)  fpeAgpA  llAlt). 

§  822. 

An  Ia  eile  1  ^j^^ 

'  other 


H    »  roime  (re'-vS)  t  ^ 

„    „  f  A  "oeipeAt)  (fau  yer-00)       ;  ^ 

Do  you  know  Donal  O'Leary  ?  I  think 
I  do  (meApAim  50  bfuil  [Aicne  A5Am  Aip]) 
I  saw  him  the  other  day  at  the  fair.  If  you 
know  him,  you  know  an  honest  man  (t>uine 
coip).  If  it  is  money  you  want,  here  it  is 
for  you,  and  if  it  is  iiot  (munAb  eA-o),  what 
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do  you  want?  If  the  sun  were  dark  we 
should  not  have  light.  Only  for  the  sun 
the  moon  would  not  be  bright.  If  there 
were  someone  (ouine  eigm)  with  me  I 
should  not  care,  but  when  I  am  (nuAtii 
bioim)  alone  I  am  (bmeAtm)  afraid 


EXERCISE  CXXXIX. 

§  1123.  The  infinitive  mood  of  "  to  be" 
In  Irish  the  VERBAL  NOUN  has  to  do 
duty  also  for  the  present  participle  and  for 
the  infinitive  mood. 

Examples— 1}^  ^eApp  beic  Uiom  ioma 
beic  Uj^  It  IS  better  to  be  strong  than  to  be 
veak.  Here  we  see  the  form  of  the  infini- 
tive fteic  veh);  in  S.L.  usually  a  beic  fa 
veh).  ^ 

§  824.  When  a  negative  precedes  the  infini- 
tive. It  IS  expressed  by  the  word  kaw  (gon)- 
as,  ir  ve^tir  ^umn  g^n  beic  aji  An  brAmrTre 
Atioir,  Ajur  An  TJiioc-Aimpii  ACA  Ann.  It  is 
better  for  us  not  to  be  on  the  sea  now,  in 
this  bad  weather  {ht.  and  the  bad  weather 
tnat  IS  in  it).    S.L.  gAn  a  beic. 

§  825.  The  infinitive  to  be  is  used  in 
Irish  as  in  many  other  languages,  where 
the  English  has  "that  I  (he,  &c.)  should 
be.  As.  100  b  peAiip  Item  cur^  ■00  beic 
^nnpn  lonA  mire,  I'd  rather  that  you  should 
be  there  than  I.  "OubAipc  peA-OAp  liom  ^tA 
SeumAr  «o  be,c  Linn  inr  An  mbAO,  Peter 
told  me  that  James  should  not  be  in  the 
ho9X  with  us.    m-  mAir  l-o^  *       00  belt 
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linn,  1  don't  ilke  tnis  (person)  to  be  with 
us.  Hac  feA]Ap  t)uinn  jAn  iat)  x>o  he*i 
mf  An  mb^T)  ?  Is  it  not  better  that  these 
should  not  be  in  the  boat  ? 

§  826.  In  all  these  cases  where  a  noun  or 
pronoun  precedes  /(?  ie,  notice  that  X)o  beic 
IS  the  correct  form  ;  outside  Munster  it  is 
often  softened  to  a  beic,  or  beic. 

§  827.  The  use  of  to  be  for  to  have  and  tc 
want  gives  rise  to  such  sentences  as  the 
following — 

A\\  triAic  leAC  CApA^tt  niAp  fo  t>o  beic 
AgAC  ?  Would  you  like  to  have  a  horse  like 
this? 

Tli'op  iTiAit  liom  AipT^e<\'0  'oo  beic  uAim,  l 
should  not  like  to  want  money. 

§  828.  When  beic  is  followed  by  a  noun, 
Idiom  requires,  as  already  explained,  the 
use  of  the  preposition  in  with  the  suitable 
possessive  adjective  mo,  or  "oo,  a,  kc.  As, 
t)o  b'yeA|Ap  teif  beic  'n<x  "ouine  bocc,  he 
would  rather  be  a  (///.  in  his)  poor  man. 

§  829.  *Oo  beic  is  sometimes  omitted,  as 
m  the  line  'if  ^]^^^5  5^^  ("^^  beic)  im' 
ubAilUn,  no  im'  neoim'n  be^j;  eigin,  I  wish 
I  were  {lit.  'tis  a  pity  me  not  to  be)  a  little 
apple  {lit,  in  my  apple),  or  some  little  daisy. 
(Lines  of  an  old  s-^-^jj).  If  c|aii<3.5  g^n  oi"6ip 
*x\^  bfA)i]AA"6,  it  is  sad  that  there  is  not  an 
heh  in  their  company=would  they  had  a 
successor!  tiiAit  liom  AgAm,  I  should 

wish  to  have. 

5  830.  Seeing  XyQ\t  ^sed  above,  inter  the 
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prepositions  t)o,  to,  and  gdn,  without,  wo 
should  infer  that  beic  is  really  a  vsrba\ 
noun,  and  this  is  the  case.  As  a  noun,  it 
may  be  preceded  by  prepositions,  or  by  the 
possessives  mo,  t)o,  a,  &c. 

-dcA  X)orhnAll  le  beic  Anii|*o  i  inbApAC, 
Donal  is  (intends)  to  be  here  to-morrow. 
In  Munsterthey  use  cum  instead  of  le. 

belt  ^uic  Annpn,  on  being  there  to 
you,  on  your  being  there.  I^p  mbeic(meh) 
t)om  Ann,  after  being  there  for  me,  after 
aiy  being  there. 

f  e  ciJi)i]^eAC  6  beic  ^5  ob<\ip,  he  is 
tired  from  being  working,  at  work. 

The  verbal  noun  with  prepoi^itions  or  the 
possessives  mo,  t)o,  &c.,  enables  an  Irish 
speaker  to  express  with  great  terseness 
many  common  ideas.  For  a  full  treatment 
of  these  expressions  the  student  will  have 
to  consult  the  treatise  on  Gaelic  Composi- 
tion, which  will  be  published  by  the  Gaelic 
League  as  part  of  this  series. 

§  831.  cpuAg  (throo'-a),  sad. 
oit)i]i    (ce'-ir).      Munster    usually  oi^ope' 
(ei'-re), 

pAppAt)  (for'-roo),  company  (only  in  certain 
phrases). 

lAp  (ee -ar),  after  (not  in  common  use). 

P<xopAC  (pwaer'-aCH),  Power.* 

mAop  (mwaer),  steward. 

poinn,  division  (rc;^ ;  Munster,  reew,  rei«). 


•pAO|>=:  Power,  when  a  Christian  name  precedes,  as 
SeA^An  pAOTv,John  Power.  When  only  the  surname  is 
used,  the  article  precedes,  if  a  certain  individual  is  meant, 
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§  832.  If  cfWAi;  (throo'-&),  it  is  a  pity. 

Hence,  >A  tTlhunAe,  if  CjiUAj,  wirras- 
thrue,"  O  Mary,  what  a  sad  case ! 

fliop  itiAic  tiom  fcAjij  x>o  beic  -6.[\  mo 
m^t^y]\,  13a  ttjaic  liom  CojimAc  vo  beic 
liom.  ^"oeiii  SeAjAH  gup  Ab  ^nnpo  x}0  bi' 
AH  bo  Ap  mAix)in,  Ajuf  if  rpuAj  gAti  f  t)o 
beic  Annfo  Anoif.  -A-oeif  pA-ojAAig  dac 
Annfo  (that  is  not  here)  -oo  bi  An  bo,  acc 
fUAr  Af  An  ftiAb  ti-Q.  If  CfUAg  nAC  bnn 
fein  An  aic  •ocAf  u-o.  1f  mAicLiom  j^o  ttiaic 
cu  (I  am  glad  that  you  arc  well).  'Se 
•oubAifc  An  pAOf  AC  'oo  bi  'nA  riiAOf  a|a  An 
toinj,  50  mb'  feAff  leif  Aige  fein  f  ion  a 
6ife  gAn  f oinn.  This  is  part  of  the  song 
of  the  Coolun — Tis  what  Power  (who  was 
a  steward  in  the  ship)  said,  that  he  would 
rather  have  her  himself  than  all  Erin,  with- 
out division.  Coolun,  in  Irish  ^n  Cuilfionn 
(CHooluN),  the  fair-haired  (girl),  from  cul, 
the  back  of  the  head,  the  head  of  hair,  and 
fionn,  fair. 

§  833.  I  should  not  like  that  you  should 
be  going  to  Scotland  alone  ;  I  should  pre- 
fer to  go  with  you,  considering  (=A5Uf)  the 
fine  weather  that  is  in  it  now.  I  would  like 
that  no  one  (gAn  'oiiine  Af  bic)  should  be 
very  poor.:.  I  should  prefer  that  Patrick 
should  not  be  here  when  John  will  be 
(nuAip  beit)eAf )  in  the  house  ;  I  should  like 

as  Ati  pAOi\A6.    So  with  many  surnames  :  x>c  b«i>CA,  An 
bupcAd,  Burke ;  bp«r»,  An  bpun^d,  Brown  ;  O'D^iAin,  ^ 
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that  they  should  not  be  here  at  (inf )  tht 
same  time.  You  know  that  John  is  an 
Englishman  S.  e),and  that  Patrick 

does  not  like  him.  Patrick  does  not  kno\^ 
him  well  (eolAf). 

EXERCISE  CXL* 

§  834.  A  very  idiomatic  construction  re- 
sults from  the  omission  of  -oo  beic  in  certain 
cases,  after  the  conjunctions  Aguf,  no,  acc. 

*0a  mbeixDeA'o  ITIiceAl  bocc  ^nnfo,  Aguf 
€  (vo  beic)  beo  Apif,  x)o  bei-oe^-o  mile 
police  Aige  jioniAc.  If  poor  Michael  were 
here  and  (suppose)  him  (to  be)  alive  again, 
he  would  welcome  you. 

t)o  connAic  Se^jAn  i  ^^x^y  e  4.5  ce^cc 
A-b^ile,  John  saw  her  and  he  coming  home 
==when  he  was  coming  home. 

biJAc<xill,  I  knew  him  well,  and  I  a  boy= 
when  I  was. 

If  lijACTii<\|i  An  c-AriAm,  m^\\  Atjub^ipc  An 
CAilliuip  A^uf  e  A5  ]\\t  6'n  ngAnn-OAt,  life 
is  precious,  as  the  tailor  said  and  he  (=when 
he  was)  running  from  the  gander. 

Hi"l  inf  An  oorhAn  uile  mo  c|tA*6,A5Uf  cti 
(t)o)  beic  liom,  My  torment  is  not  in  all  the 
world,  and  you  to  be  (  =  if  you  be)  with  me 
(MacHale;. 

tDo  cu^io  CopmAc  Am  AC  ^^guf  a  Iaw 
bpifce,  Cormac  went  out,  his  hand  (being) 
broken 


put)Al  An  mbocAji  ?  Have  you  seen  the 
Coolun,  when  she  was  walking  on  the  road  ? 

LuACiTiAp  (Loo'-aCH-War). 

^XriAm  (on'-am),  soul:  Ainm  (an'-im),  name 

CAilliuip  (thau'-/oor),  tailor. 

flic  (/ik^  wri  tn  written),  running. 

g^.nn'CAl  (goN'-dhal),  gander, 

t)oThAn  (dhou'-an),  world. 

€\\^-6  (Krau),  torment 
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IRISH-ENGLISH  INDEX. 


Numbers  refer  to  sections.  Words  givea  in  Parti  I. 
and  II.  are  mot  repeated. 


I.  Prepositions  and 

Pronouns. 

Ann,  in  it,  702 

ci  rheuT)  ?  how  much,  how 

many,  541 
CA-o  6}  what  is  it  ?6^y 
CIA  (c^)  ?  who  ?  which  ?  54 1 
CIA  lei f  ?  whose  ?  651 
CIA  (c^)  thetix)  ?  how  much, 

how  many  ?  541 
oom,  to  me,  742 
t)uic,  to  thee,  742 
06,  to  him,  it,  742 
01,  to  her,  it  742 
ouinn.  to  us,  742 
oi'b,  to  you,  549,  74a 
061b,  to  them,  742 
e  fin,  that,  602 
6  fo,  this,  602 
4  pjo,  yonder  (person),  621 
cA-b,  it,  675 

fein,  seif,  own,  652,  653 
\  pn,  that,  602 
i  f o,  this,  602 
lAt)  pn,  those,  602 
lAt)  fo,  these,  602 
liom,  with  me,  649 
leAC,  with  thee,  649 
leif,  with  him,  with  it,  649 
)    with  her,  with  it, 
Ui    I  649 
linn,  with  us,  649 
Lib,  with  you,  549,  649 
leo,  with  them,  649 
mife,  I  (emphatic),  600 
r\oinie,  before  it,  previously, 


feifCAfi,  he,  it  (emphatic ;i 
600 

pn,  that,  602 
f  e  f  o,  this,  6q2 
f  e  f  ut>,  yon  person  or  thing. 

621 

pf  e,  she,  it  (emphatic)  600 
p  pn,  that,  602 
p  f  o,  this,  602 
p  pjD,  yon  person  or  thing, 
621 

pAo-fAn,  they  (emphatic), 
600 

pAQ  pn,  those,  602 

pAX)  f  o,  these,  602 

pAt)  fUD,  yon  persons  01 
things,  621 

pb-f  e,  you  (  emphatic),  60c 

pnn-ne,  pnno,  we  (em- 
phatic), 600 

fut),  that,  yon,  62 1 

cuf  A,  thou  (emphatic),  600 

tJAim,  from  me  546 

tiAic,  from  thee  (you)  546 

UAi'6,  from  him,  546 

UAIC1,  from  her,  546 

UAinn,  from  us,  546 

UAib,  from  you,  546 

UAtA,  from  them,  546 

II.— Flack  Nambs. 

-AlbAn  a6,  Scotch,  a  Scotch- 
man, 676 

t)un  nA  n5All,  Donegal, 
S64 

ei|ie,  Ireland,  616 
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IWDIX. 


©ipcArndt,  Irish,  an  Irish- 
man, 676 

.  )  English,  an 
^Asr^tiAfc,  [  Englishman, 

8eAnt)\jn,  Shandon,  571 

III.— Pbrsonal  Names. 
bpiATiAC,  an  O'Brien,  831 
5t>^«    I  Brown,  831 

hur^cA,}  ^y^^c,  831 
P^^^'  ^  I  Power,  831 

IV.— Adjkctivrs. 

Aoibinn,  pleasant,  684 
b^cAi,  lame,  632 
buAti,  long-lived,  753 
c«A|\c,  right,  740 
c6ip,  just,  proper,  740 
cum  A,   equal,  indifferent 
700 

\  good.  65Q 

t>|^oc-,  bad,  665 

61  gin,  some,  637 

f eAt^t^,  better,  best,  767 

pu,  worth,  worthy,  685, 

701,  708 
5 AC,  each,  every,  7" 
gA^b,  coarse,  711 
lA-DCA,  closed,  753 
luACihA^,  precious,  834 
luAC,  swift,  699 
lugA,  less,  smaller,  least, 

smallest,  767 
meAf  A,  worse,  worst,  767 
mi'n,  fine,  711 
mo,  more,  bigger,  greater  ; 

most,  biggest,  greatest, 

f  AfCA,  satisaed,  759 
reA6c,  seven,  8i3 


feAn,  old,  665 
fUti,  safe,  549 
foriA,  happy,  817 
cpom,  close  (said  of  wea- 
ther), 669 
Cl^UA5,  sad,  829,  831 
uile,  all,  834 

v.— Vrrbs. 

AbAn\,  say,  768 

^T^'     {  says,  said,  727,  798 

ceAtinuig,  buy,  536 

DubAipc,  said,  768 

50  n-^itMSi-d,  may  (it)  sue 

ceed,  585 
>6ivc,  buah,  silence,  562 

(note) 

50  bp6it\i<>,  may  (he)  help, 
591 

gui-oim,  I  pray,  815 
innif,  tell,  821 
mAi|M|\,  thou  livest,  814 
meAfAim,  I  think,  795 
50  meu"oui5i'6,may  (he)  in- 
crease, 586 
6lAim,  I  drink,  620 

fAoilim,)  I  think,  796 
plim,  ) 

50  foit\bi5ix>  ("OiA  t)uic), 
may  (God)  prosper  (yo«), 
549 

ceic,  flee,  753 
50  •oceix*  (cu,  etc.),  may 
(you,  etc.),  go,  549 

VI.-Verb  **To  Be.»' 

{a)  AC  A. 
Imteraiive. 

W,  be  thou,  694 
bto-o,  let  (him,  her,  it)  be, 
694 
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Wmif,  let  US  be,  694 
^^i>^•6,  be  ye,  694 
6fT>i'f,  let  them  be,  694 

Present, 
4C-AiTTi  (cAim)  I  am,  553, 

ACAip  (CAip)  >    thou  art, 
(CAOi))    552,  553, 
Aci  (ca)  (he,  she,  it)  is, 

552.  553  ,  ^ 
ACATYiuit)  (CA-)  >    we  are, 
ACximAoiT)  (CA-)i  552,  553 
Az^tAo\  (CA-)  ye  are,  552, 

Aciit)  (cAit)),they  are,  552, 
553 

Dependent  Present, 
puilini,  I  am,  554 

thou  art,  554 
puil  (he,  she,  it)  is,  554 
]:uilmiT>,  we  are,  554 
pilci',  ye  are,  554 
fuili-o,  they  are,  554 

Customary  Present. 
bi-diTTi,  I  am  usually,  575, 
576 

bit>ip,  thou  art  usually,  575, 
576 

w  .   IT  '  IS  usually, 

b,t>iUlster)^  575.576' 

bi<>mi'0,  we  are  usually, 

575»  576 
bi-oti,  ye  are  usually,  575, 
576 

bi-oiT),   they   are  usually, 

575»  576 
bix>e4kf,      who  (which) 
usually  is  (are),  749 

Customary  Fast. 
00  bi-oinn,  I  used  to  be, 
706 

X>  biccA,  thou  used  to  be, 
706 


00  bi'o-b  (he,  she,,  it)  used 

to  be,  706 
t>obi'miY,  we  used  to  be,  706 
t)o  bici',  ye  used  to  be,  706 
■oo  bi'-oif ,  they  used  to  be, 

706 

Past. 

vo  bi-oe-Af,  I  was,  670 
t)o  bi-Dif,  thou  wast,  670 
T)o  hi  (he,  she,  it)  was,  670 
■DO  bi-oeAmAiA,  we  were,67c 
00  bi'6e-dbA]\,  ye  were,  670 
•00  bi'6eAt)Ap,they  were,67o 

Dependent  Past 
pAbAf,  I  was,  671 
pAb^if,  thou  wast,  671 
pAib  (he,  she,  it)  was,  671 
t\AbATnAp,  we  were,  671 
pAb-ab^p,  ye  were,  671 
tNAbA-OAp,  they  were,  67 1 

Future, 
b^i^eAT),  I  thall  be.  56 ^, 

688 

b^i'6i|\,  thou  wilt  be,  565, 
688 

b^ix)  (hvi,  she,  it)  will  be, 

565,  688 
b^TDTrjiT),  we  shall  be,  565, 

688 

b^^-bci,  ye  will  be,  565, 688 
b^i-Di-o,  they  will  be,  565, 
688 

b^i-ocAf,  who  (which)  will 
be,  749 

Conditional, 
■00  b^it)inn,I  should  be,7i2 
T)o  beiteA,  thou  wouldsf 

be,  712 
T)o  b^it>eA*  (he,  she,  it) 

would  be,  712 
00  b^rniiY,  we  should  be, 

712 

t3T>  b^iti,  ye  would  be,  71^ 
00  beiDif,  they  would  be, 
71a 
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Optative, 
(VAbAtj,  may  I  be,  809 
^xibAi^,  mayst  thou  be,  809 
pAib,  may  (he,  she,  it)  be, 
809 

nAbri^uiT),  may  we  be,  809 
|AAbcAOi,  may  ye  be,  809 
|\AbAix>,  may  they  be,  ^09 

Infinitive* 
beic,  being,  to  be,  687 
(*)  13. 

If,  is,  596 

-  If,  762 

5U|\AbJ^  that  it  is,  800,  801, 
^u]^    )  80s 
bd,  was,  679 

bi-b,  bu-6  (rarely  used),  will 

be,  735 
buf  (rarely  used),  which 

will  be,  763. 
bA,  boL-6,  but),  would  be, 

685 

Ap     I   =   an  bA,  738, 

1  739 

=   5U|>  bA,  803, 
804 

=   TliO]\   bA,  738, 

739, 

r=    riAp  bA,  738, 

739»  766 

!~  tlA^Ap  bA, 
tlA^A  bA,  803, 
804,  805 


niop  ) 
niopb) 
iiAtk  f 
nA|\b  ) 

HA^Ap 

nip 

MA^Apb 
MAfvb 

5;o  mbA,  may  (he,  etc.)  be, 
811 

gupAb,  may  (he,  etc.)  be, 
81  i 

nipAb,  may  (he,  etc.)  not 
be,8ix 

VII.  Nouns, 
Abpin,  song,  821 
^■6,  luck,  584 
Aifitw,  lame,  529 


Aipt>,  heed,  539 

Aicne,  knowledge,  rtf.,  ac- 
quaintance, 529^  530, 
532, 

AmAOAfi,  fool,  584 
AH  Am,  soul,  life,  834 
AnnlATin,    sauce,  condi- 
ment, 644 
aotia6,  a  fair,  54^ 
bACA6,  a  beggar,  632 
biifDeAC,  rain,  7^5 
bednn,  a  jot  (of  regard), 
539 

bcACA,  life,  S14 

binn,  a  jot  (of  regard),  539 

bpewj;,  a  lie,  697 

bui-oeAtAf,  thanks,  544 

CAil,  reputation,  529 

CA^A,  friend,  590 

CAT^Aio  (after  prepositions), 

friend,  644 
clu,  lame,  529 
C01II,  wood,  617 
comnui'oe,  rest,  residence 

588 

cpA-b,  torment,  834 
CU1T),  portion,  590 
cuilfionn  (poetic),  a  fair 

haired  girl,  832 
cuinne,  corner,  5^7 
cmrle,  vein,  590 
GtJl  (after  prepositions  ctJil), 

a  corner,  753 
ciil,  back  of  the  head,  head 

of  hair,  832 
T>AT>A,  a  jot,  709 
t)Aol,  a  beetle,  689 
t)^,  of  God,  544 
T)occui|\,  doctor,  697 
■061     supposition,  opinion 

796 

t>OTTiAn,  world,  834 
eAnpA6,  spring,  595 
eolAf,  knowledge, 
532 
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pof,  knowledge,  S3* 
|rtpinne,  truth,  584 
pocAU  word,  589 
^t^eA5T^A,  an>wrr,  633 
gAT^nt><il,  gander,  834 
gCACA.  gate,  787 
gile.  brighmess,  590 
gi]^Vv-p<i-6.  a  hnrc,  699 
gloip,  glory,  544 
gno.  business.  814 
^oipm  (mo  g.  cu  !)  choice. 
618 

di<giist,  hatred,  528 
lAOit>,  a  poem,  664 
LeigeAs,  recovery,  cure,  814 
Uac,  price,  534 
lub     (after  prepositions 

luib),  a  loop,  753 
rHAicpeAC,  ewe,  816 
mAO]A.  steward.  831 
m^lA^At),  market,  bargain, 

540 

me-Af,  esteem,  regard,  $29 
mile,  a  mile,  728 
mm,  meal,  711 
m6in,  bog,  747 

\  an  heir,  829 

pioc,  a  jot,  709 

poinr.,  a  jot,  709 

pucA,  **  pooka,"  578 

|\i  (after  prepositions  t^ij); 

a  king,  759 
^oir»n,  division,  831 
|\u-o,  thing,  637 
^un,  secret,  a  ^uir»,  o  secret 

(love)  !  590 
SAmAin,  November,  714 
^AthyvA-b,  summer,  595 
fAOCAp,  labour,  814 
feAn-ACAi|>,  grandfather, 

571 

I'eAti-beAn,  old  woman,  571 
jp«Ar>-T>ti:no,  old  perfon,$7i 


yeAr»-f'«*»T^,  man,  57 1 
feAn-focAl,  proverb,  589 
|-e<Nr»  -  m  AC  Ai  p,grai\a  mother 

|*5eului-6e,  story-teller, 

644,  bearer  of  news,  816 
|»LAry,  farewell,  549 
l^coiTMn,  little  treasure,  55» 
fco^,  treasure,  586 
fuicce,  sooi,  689 
CAillniip,  tailor,  834 
CAifje,  treasure,  59O 
ceACCAir^e,  messenger.  ^33 
ce^n^A,  tongue,  language, 
686 

CI 5.  house,  595 

cige,  of  a  house,  feA^  An 
ci^e,  the  man  of  the 
house,  be  An  An  cige,  the 
woman  of  the  house,  587 

CigeA|\nA,  lord  S33 

cigeA|\nA  CAlrhAn,  land- 
lord, 533 

ci|\  riiop,  mainland,  610 

cofc,  silence.  562  (note) 

ubAilUn,  a  little,  apple, 82c 

VIII.  Adverbs,  Conjuno 
TiONs,  Particles. 

A  for  x>o,  757 
aitiLaix),  thus,  so,  Si  a 
An-,  very,  593 
Annpn,  there,  703 
Annpn,  then,  728 
Annfo,  here,  703 
Annfu-o,  yonder,  703 
Anocc,  to-night,  705 
AnuAf,  from  above,  59a 

=  An  |\o,  see  738 
A]\^il\  last  night,  705 
Afci^;,  within,  553,  618 
CA,  where  ?  676 
CA,  CAn,  not  (Ulster),  721 
6eAnA,  already,  previously, 

S22 
coTTi,  as,  689 
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OA,  if, 

t>eipeA'6,  at  last,  lastly, 
S22 

pAT)'  6,         I  . 

fe,  before  (Munster),  724 
S^n,  (without)  means  "not" 

before  an  infinitive.  824 
go,  sign  of  adverb,  780 
50,  that,  790 

lAp,  after  (not  to  be  used), 
831 

1  bfA^ApAD,  along  v»  Uh,  829 
''I  mb4i|AA6,  to-morrow,  565 
1  wbliA-onA,  this  year,  669 
loni,  than,  664 
mA,  if,  637 

muriA,  if  not,  unless,  723 
MA,  than,  664 

ni»  not  (wi^b  imperative  . 


r.Ai,  that  .  .  no*,  which 

not»752.  759' 
WAC,  that  .  .  not.  791 
riACAp  =  viAc  po,  sgg  73S 

t1^|A  =  tlJ^C  ]\0,  J/^'  738 

nio|A  =  ni  po,  seg  738 

6  foin,  ago,  644  

p6-,  too,  593 
rul,  before,  724 

IX.— Verbal  Nouns 

bAii-DiJ,  raining,  715 
CAf^ioiD,  complaining,  704 
ceAp-d-d,  thinking,  796 
comn«it>e,  act  of  residinr?, 
710 

t)U1feA6c^  state  of  being 

awake,  58S 
feApe^mn,  raining.  715 
|M*,  running.  8;^ 


ENGLISH-IRISH  INDEX 

TO  PARTS  I.,  II.,   AND  III. 


The  numbers  refer  to  the 
mean  thit  an  idiom  expressing 
the  section  indicated. 

Th£  Article. 

A,  an,  not  translated,  see  19 
.he,  An  19,  f^n  126,  Atic 
496,  503 

Nouns. 

A.  Proper  Nouns. 

Ireland,  ei|\e,  after  pre- 
positions 6i|Mrin  1 1 1,  616 
Ireland,     ^otdIa  (poetic 

name;  369 
Scotland,  i\lbAin,  354 
America,  iXmepiocA,  147, 

<x\\  c-OileAn  u|A  147 
Irishman,  ei]\eAririA6,  676 
Scotchman,  <\lbAr>AC,  676 
Englishman,  SAgfAnAc, 
676 

Irish  language,  ^Ae-oilge, 
332 

English  language,  beuplA, 
332 

Barrow,  ah  bheA]\bA,  456 
Boyne,  Ati  bhoinn,  166 
Erne,  An  Oi^ne,  436 
Foyle,  An  irheA'bAi  L,  456 
Lee,  An  Laoi,  166 
Liffcy,  An  bfe,  456 
Moy,  An  mViUAi-C',  456 
Nore,  An  ):heoip,  66 
Shannon,  An  cSior.Ainn, 
i66 

Suir,  An  cSiui^,  166 


sections.  The  letters  id. 
ihe  word  will  be  found  if. 

L.  Mask,  LocmeAfgA,  395 
L.  Owel,  I06  UA1]^,  295 
L.  Erne,  lot  Cipne,  456 

Armagh,  'A|\x>-rYlA6A,  295 
Ballina,  "bAile-An-ACA,* 
231 

Cork,  Co^xcAiJ,  317 
Derry,  t)oi|>e,  133 
Donegal,  Oun-nA-ngAll, 
564 

Drogheda,  T)|\oiceAD-icA, 
305 

Dublin,  l)Aile-ACA-CliAC, 

Galway,  ^Aillitfi,  26S 
Granard,  5^AAnA|\-o,  56 
Kildare,  Cill  Oa^a,  84 
Maynooth,  mAg  nuA-OAC, 

Rosc  ommon,  Hof  ComAin, 
166 

Shandon,  ScAnoun,  572 
Tipperary,Uiobpuio  ApAn, 
166 

Tuam,  UuAim,  166 

Mac  Hugh,   )  niAcAoTiA, 
Mackey,        >  , 
McCoy,  ) 
Magee,  mAg  ^0"6a,  331 
[Mac]  Egan,^  tTlAC  -Ao-bA- 
Keegan,       J      jAin,  331 
Mac      Donough,  tYlAC 
"OonncA-QA,  365 


*  Properly  beul  aca  An  ^heAf)A,  mouth  of  the  ford  0/ 
t.he  wood  (haci-aa'-«aa). 
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^Murphy*  ^|niug^*. 

Mac  Sweeney, m  AC  Suibne, 
276 

Maguirc,     (TUac  Un6ip) 

TTIdS  Uit^np,  326 
[Mac]    Ward,    nuc  An 

bbAi|\-o,  211 
O'Brien,  O'bfviAin,  166 
O'Cahill,  O'CucAil,  231 
O  Coffey,  O'CobcAig,  455 
O'Connell,  O'ConAili,  143 
O'Daly,  O'OaIaiJ.  319 
0*Uonohoe  ^ 


O'DonncA-bA 


36s 


Dcnnchy, 
Dunphy,  i 
O'Duffy,  0'T)tibc<M§,  455 
O'Flanagan,  OpLAnnA- 

g^Mn,  112 
O'Mynn,  O'ploinn,  143 
O'Finegan,  O'ponnAgAin, 

112 

O'Hartigan,  O'h-xXpuAgAirj 
112 


O'Hea,  ) 
Hayes,    >  O'h- 
Huyhcs,) 


O'Kelly,  O'CcAlUig,  319 
O  Lcary,  O'LAogAipe,  330 
O'Loughiin,  O'LoclAinn, 
295 

(C)    Lynch,  O'Loingps, 
379 

O'Neill,  O'tleill,  166 
O'Reilly,  0'UA§<illAig, 
342 

O'Ryan.t  O'tliAiti,  166 
D'Quinn,  O'Ctimn,  177 
U  i  ;>ole,  O'Ctt^^Ail,  247 
Art,  <Xpc,  21 


'  -  - — -  -  7 

Bernard, 


Brigid,  bp<JiT>,  324 

ci^ba.  }  358 

,.     \  Conn,  52 
Cornelius,  )  ■' 

Conall,  ConAll,  142 

[  Concob^p.42» 
Cormac,  )  ^ 
Charles,  [  3S« 
Dermot,  \ 

Darby,       (  DiA]>mtiit), 
Jeremiah,  f  210 
Jerome,  ) 

Edmund,)    _  , 
Edward,!  »»*'"<>n".33o 
Eveleen,  j 

Ellen,  ) 
Flann,  tTlAtin,  112 
George,  Seoipfe,  202 
Hugh,  Aot),  330 
James,  SeuiYiAf,  121 

t!!!™!^ \  Derm«t 
J  crome,  ) 

John,  Com,  Se6n,  161 
John,  SeAgAn,  330 
Mary,  TYlAirve,  146 
Mary,  mume,  210 
Michael,  mice^l,  305 
Miles,  m-Aolniui|\e,  417 
Murrough,  tY>U]ACAT6,  363 
Murty,  mui]AceA|\CA6,  486 
Niali,  t  ^    It  ^ 
Neill,  ;  tli^^^»92 
Nora,  tl6|\A,  51 


*  Also  O  Tntt|\6A^-A  (6  mur'  a  CHoo) 
t  Also  O  mAoilpiAiti  (6  aweel-ree'-«oi. 


tlTDRX. 
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Patrick,  pitJpAig,  21 1 
Paul,  p6l,  247 
Peter,  pe^DAjN,  143 

Thomas,  ConiAf,  71 

VVmny,)  ' 
William,  UiiliAm,  146 

B.  Common  Nouns. 

The  letters  m.  and  /.  show 
the  gender  of  nouns 
which  do  not  follow  the 
ordinary  rules  (j^^§428). 

acquaintance,  Aicne,  /, 
529 

^iTair  (one's),  tV.,  700 
air,  ^t^f  m.f  127 
»,  of  song,  fOTin,  84 
anger,  Fe<^l^5,/,  355 
answer,  i:i>eA5]AA^;«.,  633 
anxiety,  imrji-oe,  f.,  4S4 
anvil,  inneoin,  96 
appetite,  501  le,  m,,  197 
apple,  ub^ll,  286 
army,  A|\m,  352 
ash-tree,  ]ruiiin»^eo5,  215 
ass,  Af  aI,  29 
author,  u5t)A|\,  338 
autumn,  pogrhA^A,  41© 
back,  "opuim,  w.,  348 
bad  luck,  ooriAp,  525 
bag,  niAlA,  w.,  39 
banshee,  beAti  poe,  492 
bard,  \>a\\x>,  392 
bargain,  mApgAt*,  540 
barley,  eopnA,/. ,  96 
back-door,  t>ofAf  ia-oca, 
7$S 


barn,  fgiobdl,  144 
basket,  cliAb,  279 
bay,  cuAn,  92 
beagle,  j;At)A|\,  342 
bearer  of  news,  f  5euLtti*6e, 
816 

beer,  beoitv,  218 
beetle,  t>Aol,  689 
beggar,  bACA<b,  632 
belt,  cyviof,  189 
bench,  feAf,  177 
berry,  cao|\,  618 
best  (one's)  -oiceAll,  313 
bird,  eun,  127 
blackberry,  fmeu^,  ^08 
blacksmith,  jAbA,  286 
blade  of  grass,  c^\Aictn'n, 

w.,  251 
blessing,  beAnnAic,/,,  30a 
blood,  fuil,  209 
blow,  buille,  m.,  215 
boat,  bAO,  39 
bog,  xndm,  747 
bone,  cr>Atri,  356 
book,  leAbA^\,  286 
boy,  buA^Aill,  299 
bread,  A|\An,  71 
bridge,  "opoKbeAt},  305 
bridle,  ftMAii,/.,  204 
brier,  •oyMfeog,/.,  96 
brightness,  51  le,/.,  590 
brother —  friar,  b|\ACAi|\, 

223 

brother  by   blood,  tjeA^^ 

b|\AtAi|\,  423 
business,  5116,  814 
bull,  CA^\b,  424 
burden,  uaIac,  465 

muifvigin,  500 
butter,  \m  w.,  80 
(^airn,  c^yity,  353 
calf,  Uoi,  330 
casile,  CAifleAn,  177 
cause,  ATibAp,  4x0 
chafer,  see  beetle 
chair,  ca6aoi|\,  231 
chamber,  feompA,  40^ 
I 
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chase,  ^  hunt 
cheese,  "ffAi|'e, /,  m 
child.   pAi|--oe,  m.,  io8, 

le^nb,  361 
chin,  fmij,  204 
choice,  coJa,  /,  pot^,/, 

339: 

choice,  5oi|>ni,  619 
church,  ciU,  6ilUn,  74 
circumstances    (in  good), 

i^.,  522 
clay,  cp^,  /;,  i£g 
cliff,  Aill,  157 
clock  seg  beetle 
coach,  coij-ue,  w.,  cAnb^at), 

157 

coal,  guAl,  92 
coat,  c6c<i,  30 
cock,  coilcAc,  424 
cold,  puAcc,  w.,  472 

"    r^^S^^n,  II 
colour,  D^t,  515,  516,  524 
company,  in,  sfe  829 
complaint,  CAyAom,  704 
corner,  cuil,  753,  cuinne, 

587 

country,  ci'p,  35 
cow,  b6,  21 
craftsman,  f  Aop,  404 
crime,  coip,  177 
cripple,  h^CAt,  632 
crown,  coiAoin,  117 
cure,  leige^r,  S^S.  8m 
daisy,  neoim'n,  829 
darling,  nlU1|^n^n,  m.,  291 
day,  52,  other  day, 

S22 

day,  to-day,  se^  adverbs 
dear,  darling,  see  590 
death,  b^f,  166 
debt,  pAc,  500 
,,    idiom  ^  511 
deer,  pi^-o,  C30 
delay,  moill,  1^7 
dialect,  CAtJAtii^in.  418 
disgust,  gpiin.  52B 


M   J^if  beagle,  hound 
donkey,  ^i^aI,  29 
door,  T)op<i|^,  29 
doorway,  ■oo|\o^|',  782 
dove,  colm,  352 
drink,  t)eoc,/,  406 
parting,  d.  An 
puif,  706 
duck,  Ia64.,  /:,  299 
dummy,  bAlb^;^,  360 
eagle,  ioIa|\,  152 
eg!-;,  ub,  /,  2S0 
enough.  Leop,  50  leo]A,  96 
escape,  eulo-o,  334 
esteem,  mcAf,  521 
evening,  C]A<icn6n4k,  w.  ,33c 
ewe,  CAOjAA,  niAiC|AeA6,  816 
experience,  eolA|',  529 
eye,  fuil,  III 
face,  A^Aif),  342 

eu-OAn  (ae'dhan) 
fair,  AonA(^,  540 
fairy,  n-oeog,  493 
fairies,  the,  ah  fluAj  p-oe, 

493 

fume,  clij,  w.,  529 

family,  ceA§U6,  462 
„      wu^JMpn,  500 
fi      mui]AeA|A,  500 

father,  Ai^Aip,  291 

fear,  ca^Ia,  /.,  |?Aic6iof, 
46S 

field,  gopc,  guipcfn,  21, 
197 

field,  p-Ai|\c,  189 
fire,  ceine,/,  13S 

fish,  lArs,  197 

fisherman,  iAf5Ai|>e,  197 
fishing  line,  t)0|\u§A,  m 
462 

fist,  'Dopn,  353 
fiail,  fuifce,  m.,  \\i 
flax,  lion,  121 
fie^h,  reoil,  21 1 
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fog,  ceo,/,  411 
food,  biA'6,  504 
foot,  cof,/.,  21 
ford,  it,  231 
foreigner,  jaU,  534 
form,  cutYJA,  /,,  516 
fort,  x)un,  liof,  153 
fortune,  fotiAf,  525, 

585 

/ox,    fionriA^,  niADyNATO 
335 

frenzy,  buile,/,  215 
friend,  ca^a,  590.  644 
frost,  poo,  152 
fun,  stNCAnn,  200 
gander,  ^AntroAl,  834 
gate,  SCACA,  w.,  787 
ghost,  CAi-obfe,  w.,  324 
girl,  CAiUn,  m.,  177 
gladness,  ACAf,  Iuc5ai|\, 
b]A6'o,  pi'meuT),  488 

glen,  gleAtin,  200 

glory,  5l6it\,  544 

goat,  gAbA^,  2S6 

goblet,  conn,  353 

God,  "OiA,  92,  162 

God*s,  528 

gold,  6rv,  87 

goose,  i;^,  w.,  193 

grass,  reup,  121 

grave,  «ai$,  317 

grandfather, fcAnACAip,  571' 

grandmother,  f  eAnmicAi|\, 
571 

grandson,  6,  231 
greatcoat,  coca  ni6|A 
greyhound,  cu,/.,  21 
grief,  T)Oil§iOf,  468 
gull,  see  seagull 
hag,  CAilleA6,  299 
halfpenny,  leicpigmn,  512 
„        "LeAcpm^mn  „ 
Hallow-Ere,  see  410 
halter,  At)AfCAp,  342 
h?.nd,  l-Aih,/.,  279 
happiness,  feun, 


hjire,  pfN^P-Af),  699 
harbour,  cuAn,  92 
harvest,  fogthAp,  410 
haste,  see  hurry 
hat,  CAibi'n,  m.^  108 
head,  ccAnn,  157 
health,  flAince,  /!,  io& 
heap,  CA]An,  353 
heart,  cpoi-oe,  m,^  325 
heaven,  neAth, /.,  280 
hedge,  f  aI,  29 
heed,  fumi,  157 
heed,  Aipx),  539 
I  heel,  f  aI,  /! ,  2  i 
i  height,  A|\t),  Apt)  in,  67 
heir,  oi-oip,  829 
help,  CAbAi|\,  286 

help,  congnAt),  454 

hen,  ceA]\c,  184 

herdsman,  buACAill,  297 

hill,  cnoo,  356 

hole,  poll,  80 

home,  An  bAile,  see  587 

home,  at,  a^  bAile,  212, 
inf  An  mbAile,  587 

honey,  mil,  689 

horn,  -a"6a|\c,/.,  343 

horse,  CApAll,  52 

horseshoe,  cput),  334 

host,  r^-UAg,  493 

hound,  cu,  /!,r5T 

house,  C015,  w.'  (Ulst.  and 
Munst.),  572 

house,  ceAC  (Conn.),  299 

hundred,  a,  ceux),  121 
I   hunger,  ocpAy,  465 
:    hunt,  a,  rcAl^,/.,  355 
;   hurdle,  cIiac,  231 

hurry,   'oeipn,  T)eicneAf, 
•oeAbAt),  478 

husband,  fCAfv,  262 
,  idol,  io-daI,  338 
,  ill-luck,  t)onAf,  525 
\  improvement,  bij^eAi,  525 
;  information,  fiof,  532 
1   interest,  to  t»We,  see  yoo 
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island,  oilein,  146 

!TT,  enoe^n,  324 

jaw,  pAll,  jrj 

jol,  bcAnrj,  /,  binn,  539 

jol,  t)AT)A.  709 

joy,  see  gladness 

key,  eod^ip.  406 

pi,  295,  jM§,  7«;9 

kingdom,  pf^eACc,  397 

knee,  glun./.,  21 

knife,  rS^-^!^".  /,  92 

knowledge,  pop,  w.,  eolAf, 
w.,  Aittie,  /:,  532 

labour,  fAotAp,  814 

labourer,  ypAilpin,  215 

lad,  buA6<aill,  729 

lake,  lod,  295 

lamb,  UAn,  92 

land,  rip.  35 
„     CAl^Tfi,/,  279 
,)     lord,  cigcAiMiA  caL- 
tiiAn,  533 

langua^'e,  ce^n^A,  380 

lark,  r^if^oS  /,  209 

laughter, ^^ipe,/.,  377 

leather,  Leo^CAp,  223 

letter,  bcip,  161 

lie,  bpeug,  /:,  697 

life,  be^e^x,  /:,  S14,  ATi^m, 

life,  in,  Afy  bii^,  253 

light,  ro^^n  52 

lily,  111,  618 
lime,  Aol,  127 
line  (fishing),  oojAug^,  m., 
462 

load,  vjaIac,  465 
lock,  gUf,  39 
loneliness,  cumA,  /;,  473 
loop,  lub,  luib,/,  753 
love,  5pA\!),  330' 

„    re^pc,/,  184 
luck,  A-o,  585 
luck,  good,  forsAp,  525 

„    bad,  t>or{Af,  525 
Ijrine.  Itjije,  id.,  325.  372 


madness,   bmle,  etc., 
484 

man  (=  person),  tjuine,  143 
man  (not   woman),  pe^p, 
'33 

man-of-the-house,  peAp  Att 

c^ge.  .587 
mare,  l^ip,  m 
market.  mApj;Ai6,  366 
mast,  cpAnn,  96 
matter,  what  is  the?  f.^,, 

480 

meadow,  tn6inpeup.  263 
leunA,  m.,  121 
meal,  min,  493 
meat,  peoil,  218 
memory,  cuimne,/!,  276 
men,  pp,  60 

messenger,  ce<\<!:r<Mpe,  633 
mile,  mile,  w.,  728 
milk,  b^mne,  m.,  209 
i   mill,  muiLionn,  209 
misfortune,  T>onAp,  525 
money,  -aipge^-o,  366 
monk,  bpi^:4iip,  423 
moon,  geAUi,/,  313 
morning,  mAi-oin,  215 
M    •   in  the,  Ap  ni., 
215 

morning's,  mAit)ne,  369 
mother,  m^tAip,  291 
mountain,  pli^b,  330 
mouse,  lud,  299 
mouth,  bent,  204 
much,  m6pin,  74 

M     too,    An    10m  Ape  A, 
152 

music,  ceol,  96 
name,  Ainm,  w,,  352 

M  reputation 
neck,  muineul,  215 
news,  pgeul,  127 
, ,     bearer  of,  pgeului^e 

816 

night,  oi-ede,/,  324 
»•    to-,  Anode,  7G1 
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flight,  lait-,  Atx^n\,  705 
nose,  f|\6r»,/.,  21 
nothing,  T)At)A,  etc.,  709 
November,  SAmAin,  714 

night,  410 
oats,  coi^ce,  m.,  177 
oaten-bread,  coi|\cc, 
179 

old-woman,  f  eAr»  oeAti,  504 
CAille5\6,  299 
order,  put  in,  ctap  cadi  ai^x, 
516 

overcoat,  c6ca  ni6p 
ox,  t>Ath,  2S0 
pain,  pi  ATI,/:,  348 

5,    in.  id.,  470 
palm  of  hand,  bof,^,  21 
parting .  drink,   t>eod  6X\ 

t)opuif,  406 
path,  CAf  ATI,  70 
patience,  foi§iT>,*  342 
penny,   pij^nn,  pinginti, 

512 

person,  t)tiiiie,  143 

pig,  tntic,  /;,  184,  bAnb, 

pigeon,  CO  Lin,  352 
pile  ©f  stones,  CApn,  353 
pin,  bio]\An,  708 
pipe,  piopA,/.,  245 

t)iuiT>i'n,/.,  572 
pitcher,  cpuifcin,  /.,  108 
pity,  it  is  a,  see  829 
place,  A1C,  108 
plain,  iTiAg,  334 
V^'^asure,  foj,  etc.,  334. 
458 

pocket,  p6cA,  w.,  245 
poem,  -OAn,  87 
poet,  see  hw  d 
pooka,  pur  A,  m.,  578 
pool,  :54 
possession.  !  eAlb,/.,  360 
ngund,  ptmc,  184 


price,  liiA*,  534 
priest,  fAjA^c,  738 
prince,  fl^i^,  242 
promise,  geALl,  313 
prophet,  fii*,  317 
prosperity,  foriAf,  525 

proverb,  fCAnf ocaI,  589  

pulse,  ctiifle,/,  177 
purse,  fpA|\Ar»,  184 
queen,  OAiniMojAiti,  615 
rain,  peA|vCAinn,bAift)eA6, 
71S 

reason,  see  cause 
recollection,  ctiitiine,  /.,  276 
recoveiy,lei$eAf,  814 
regard,  fuim,  157,  meAt 
527 

regret,  AitihetilA,  m.y  46S 
rent,  ciof ,  279 
reputation,  caiI,  529 
rest,  at,  (in  a)  6oihntii*e, 

ridge,  1  cm Ai|\e,  w.,  157 

river,  AbAinn,  286 

road,  t\6t),  87,  b6uA|\,  231 

bcAtAd,  295 
rock,  CAp|\Ai5,  142 
room,  feompA,  m,y  406 
rose,  ^6f,  618 

rye,  r«^5Ai,  197 

sack,  fAC,  184 
saddle,  t>iAllAit),  313 
sail,  f  eol,  96 
saint,  TiAoni,  279 
:»almon,  bivA-OAti,  70 
»alt,  fAlAnti,  197 
Skit- water,  fAite,  fw.,  I  If 
sauce,  AntiLAfin,  644 
scythe,  fpeAl,  /,  204 
sea,  rAi|\|\5e,/.,  366 

fAile,  m.y  III 
tea-gull,  pAOileiti,  209 
sea-sickness,  cintieAf 
pAippgo,  472 


•  Or  tpoit!n"Oe,  Munstcr  roii6i«no  (fwci-  ne  or  fwe«-fi«) 
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icat,  re^r,  177 

secret,  pwn,  590 
self  (my-,  &c.),  pein 
sense,  ciaII,/.,  189 
shame,  nAi|Ae, /.,  525 
shamrock,  fe-ATnyxo^,/,  137 
shanty,  fCAncoig.  w.,  572 
shape,  cumA,  /".,  516 
shears,  tJeirfie^if,  275 
sheep,  cxiO|AA,/,  177 
shilling,  rgillinj,  157 
ship,  long,/,  87 
shoe,  bpog,/,  35 

,,    horse,  cimj-q,  565 
shop,  flop  A,  152 
sickness,  cinneAf,  468 
sight,  t\Ar)A|\c,  342 
silk,  fi'ot)4k,/,  121 
silver,  AipgcAt),  366 
fister  =  nun,  pu]\ 

,        by   blood,  oeip- 

^p"r»  423 

<kin,  cneAf,  356 

sky,  fpe1|^,  204 

sleep,  co-ol^^-o,  369 

sleeve,  muincille,  422 

smiih,  jAbA,  286 

sod,  fot),  108 

soil,  CAl-Ath,  /,  299 

son,  niAG,  184 

song,  Ab|^it1,  821 

soot,  fuicce,  689 
-sorrow,  bpon,  468 
-soul,  At! Am,  619 

scollop,  fcolb,  354 

spinning-wheel,  ct31|^ne,  m., 
Ill 

Spring,  cAppAc,  595 
star,  |\eijlc,  204 
steward,  mAO]A,  209 
stick,  WAJtJe,  m.y  215 
stirrup-cup,      t)eoc  An 

tjopuif,  406 
itool,  fcol,  35 
store,  fc6p,  586 
story,  rgeul-  I?" 


1  Story-teller,  fgetiltsi^e, 
I  644 

i  straw,  ctiige,/.,  326 

I  care  a  s.   for,  :ti 

i         jot,  539 

!  street,  ftAAiX),  504 
summer,  f  AthpA-o,  595 

:  sun,  5|MAti,  /.,  201 
swan,  caIa,/.,  689 
tailor,  UAilliuip,  834 
taste,  blAf,  50 

i      n     id.,  515 

;    tax,  CAiti,  500 

,   temptation,  CAcugA*.  397 

j   thanks,  buiT^eA^Af,  544 

phrases  of,  ^iQ 

\  thatch,  cuige,  /.,  326 

I    thing,  |\ut),  637 
thirst,  CApc,  465 
thorn,  t)eAl5,  f-*  355 
thousand,  tni'lt,  w.,  lol 

;   thumb,  op^og,  /,  74 

j   time,  Am,  78,  Aimpp,  64^ 

I  timber,  A-omAT),  342 

i  tobacco,  cobAC,  71 
tooth,  p  AC  All,  472 

j      ,,     ache,  T>eiDeA'0,  eic.^ 
472 

I  tongue,  ceAtigA,/,  380 
'   torment,  cpA-o,  834 
;  town,  bAile,  m.  209 
i  treasure,  CAipge,  cuid,  590 

j     n    r^op,  586 

I   tre*,  cpAnti,  80 
!  trick,  cleAp,  187 
\   trout,  bpeAC,  184 

truth,  ppinne,/.,  586,638 

tune,  fonn,  84 

turf,  mom,  !o8 

twenty,  pee,  305 

twist,  tub,  luib,/., 

valley,  glcAnn,  200 
I  vein,  cuiple,/,  177 
1  victory,  buAttj,  m,,  317 
I  wall,  bAllA,  w.,  5a 
V  watch,  jTAipe, /.^  «I5 
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water,  oirge,  w.,  138 

way,  beALAi,  295 

„  r^is^.,  705  ^ 

CA01,/,  etc.,  516 
weariness,  ctiit\fe,/.,  204 

TP'*'  467 
weather,  Amfit>,  I57 
welcome,  fiitce,/,  io8 
„       1*6 -oo  bcA^A,  etc., 

814  ^ 
well,  cobAp,  29 
wheel  (spinning),  ctjn\tie, 

w..  Ill 
wife,  beAti,  262 
will,  coil,  397 
window,  fuinneog,/.,  209 
wine^  pon,  121 
winter,  jeiifipeA'©,  410 
woe,  letiti,  525 
woman,  beAn,  133 
wonder,  longnA-o,  454 
wood,  colli,  177 
A-dmAt),  342 
„    poi!),  334 
wool,  olAtin,/.,  62 
wordj.focAl,  589 
work,  obA1l^,  142 

„    5ri6,  m.,  356 
world,  "OOTh An  834 
wren,  •o^eoiUti,  w.,  161 
year,  bliAOAin,  342 

this,    1  mbliA^tiA, 

669 

Vrrbs. 
(The  imperative  mood,  2nd 
person,  is  the  part  given 
unless  otherwise  evident), 
arise,  ei^Mj,  585 
awaken,  •ouipg,  372 
become,  has  b.,  aca  'r»A, 

639  ' 
begone,  imcig  (Icac),  319 
behold,  ]:e\i6,  299 
believe,  CTveit),  189 
belongs  to,  id.,  if  le,  661 
bless,  coiTT^5,  422 


bless,  beAnnuiJ,  419 

God  bless  us  I  T>i<J 
lir»n,  162 

, ,    bAil  6  "Olii  A  oi^c,  479 
break,  b^Mf,  56 
bruise,  b^MJig,  317 
burn,  t)6i§,  317 
buy,  ceAnnuig,  534 
bought, ceAtiTiui^, 

534 

care,  I  don  t,  wr,,  700 
close,  t)un,  29 

„    t)t\uiT),  143 
come,  CA^,  152 
came,  CAimg,  240 
concern,  does  not,  id.,  700 
deliver,  f  ao|a,  397 
deserves,  see  worth  in  ad- 
jectives 

destroy,  mill,  So 

died,  ruAiyN  bAf,  166 

do,  oeuti,  313 

did,  iMtine,  313 

dwells,  coiiinuigeAnti,  324 
710 

eat,  ic,  280 

esteem,  id.^  530 

fly,  cei6,  753 

forgive,  mAic,  397 

found,  i:uAi|\,  161 

gave,  cug,  241 

give,  cAbAitv,  397 

go,    will,    pACAlX),  |\A§A1'6, 

S19 

go    away,    itncij  (leAc) 
319 

got,  fUAiyv,  161 

have,  had,  etc.,  id.y  i8g 

have  (fine  weather,  etc.), 

td„  748 
heed,  id,,  539 
help,  p6ip,  591 

in  phr.  I  can't  help 
it,  id.,  585 
1   increase,  metix)uig,  5S6 
intend^  see  830 
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interfere,  hsc,  137 
kill,  m^pbuig,*  417 
know,   tJ.,   532.  — 
Ag^m,  with  pof  (news), 
eol^f    (experience  or 
study),  Aiene  (rcco^i 
tien) 

lament,  CAoin,  177 

leave,  r^s,  35 

let,  leig.f  397,  467 

lift,  cbg,  96 

like,  t</.,  662,  681 

live,  see  dwell 

look,  |:eu6,  299 

love,  zi:/.,  395 
R  ,  make,  Deun,  313 

i  mzdc,  pinne,  313 

nay,  see  optative  mood, 
■\  809 
I  meddle,  b^c,  137 

mtrnd,  cuip  caoi  524 
*  mind,  don't,  n<i  b^c  (leif), 

»37 

mourn,  c-AOiri,  177 
need,        aca — uaiw,  545 
ought,  id.,  If  c6i|\,  740 
owe,  id.,  511 
own,  647 

owns,  who?  CIA  leif,  651 
possess,  j^tf  have 

„      reAlbuig,  417 
place,  cuip,  177 
praise,  mol,  56  • 
pray,  gui-om;-,  815 
prefer,  t/i.,  if  fCAfp  liom, 
663 

prepare,  olltiiuig,  417 
prosper,  fui]\bi5,  549 
prosperity,  fonAf,  8i6 
put,  cuiyx,  177 
raise,  C65,  96 
read,  lei  5,  317 
reco;;nise,  id.,  529 
repair,  see  mend 


reside,  dwell 

rest  (yourself),    lei 5 

rs^c,  467 

rise,  6i|M§,  SSS 
save,  yAO]\  397 

God  save  you  !  162 
211 

saw,  6onnAic,  493 

fMCA,  25S 
say,  AbAip,  768 
says,  At)ei]>,  Deit\,  793,  a|\ 

ApfA,  724,  798 
said,  AX)ubAinc,  oubAinc, 

768,  794 
see  !  f euc  !  299 
sell,  "oiol,  121 
sold,  he,  t\ol  y6,  524 
send,  c\i\\\,  177 
set  in  order,  see  mend 
shall,  see  future  tense 
should,  see  conditional  mood 
should,  see  ouijht 
shut,  x)un,  29,  OjAUiT),  143 
sit,  rmii,  317 

speed — God  speed  you,  549 

stand,  fCAf,  133 

start,  ling,  379 

stay,  f  An,  52 

succeed,  tV.,  585 

take,  5IAC,  1S4 

tell,  innif,  821 

thank  you  !  50  pAib  niAii 

AgAC,  828 
think,  see  796 

understands.  cuigeAnn,40o 

wait,  fAn,  52 

waken,  -ouipg,  372 

want,  ACA — UAim,  id.^  54^ 

wear  (a  garment)  id,y  40 

went,  cuAi-b,  317 

will,  j^tf  future  tense 

wish,  see  829 

would,  see  condit  mood. 


f  In  iiur&ture,  l^g. 
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Verbal  Noons. 

beating,  bu^U-b,  335 
being,  beit,  687 
coming,  ceACC,  295 
complaining,  cai-aoi-q,  704 
considering  that,  id.,  704 
drinking,  6<.,  215 

finding,  [  p^tbAil,  417 

getting,  ;  ^ 

going,  x)ul,  62 

growings  pif,  61 

helping,  congnAo,*  454 

laughing,  5Ai]\e,  378 

leaving.  fAgbAil,  417 

lying,  luige,  325,  372 

playing,  imipc,  61 

praying,  sui-oe,  326 

putting,  cu|\,  340 

raining,  b^ifoeAC  (bAifOig 
after  preposition),  |:eA|^• 
tAinn,  715 

residing,  comrtui-be,  710 
running,  x^t,  834 
silting,  fuit)e,  325,  372 
sleeping,  co-olA-b,  369 
standing,  fCAfAth,  372 
thinking,  ccApA-o,  see  796 
waking,  ■ouircACC,  588 
walkmg,  fiuDAl,  286 
watching,  f  Ai|\e,  21S 
working,  obAi^,  142 

Note. — If  we  wish  to 
say  •*  he  is  beating,"  etc., 
in  Irish,  we  must  use  the 
preposition  A5  before  the 
verbal  noun,  ca  \€  A5 
btiAlA-6.  Before  a  con- 
sonant this  A5  is  shortened 
to  a'  in  ordinary  conyersa- 
tion,  or  even  omitted 
Altogether,  CA  fe  A'bu^lA-b, 
CA  f6  buAlA-d.  But  the  5 
is  always  sounded  before 


Towels,  as  a^  imitvc, 

he  is  playing.  Before  luije, 
comnuix)©,  fuit)e,  cot)Lat6, 
I'CAi'Ath,  ouifCAdc,  use  1 
n-A  (in  his,  etc.)  msiead  of 
A5,  when  the  state,  posture, 
etc.,  is  meant  {see  §  372). 
The  verbal  noun  is  also 
used  to  translate  the  Eng- 
lish infinitive,  as  if  FeAj>|\ 
pubAl  'r>A  fcAfAm,  it  is 
better  to  walk  than  to  stand. 

Adjectives 

(including  passive  par- 
ticiples). 
Danish,  loclAnnA6,  295 
Irish,  eifveAnnAC,  676 
„    language,  jAe-oilge, 
332 

English,  SA5r^^4i6,  670 
„       language,  beu|\l  A, 
332 

Scotch,  4XlbAnA6,  676 

acquainted  with,  la",  529 
afraid,  td.^  468 
aged,  AOfCA,  127 
alive,  beo,  218 
all,  uile,  138 
angry,  id.,  484 
anxious,  id.^  484 
aware,  id.,  532 
bad,  olc,  50 

„    t)noc-,  665 
bald,  wAol,  209 
bare,  lorn,  177 
beautiful,  Aluinn,  138 

„     after  illness,  id,^  525 
big,  m6|\,  21 
bigger,  -est,  m6,  757 


•  Better  con£r.At*»  (koo'ivavJ^ 


no 
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bitter,  fe^pb,  36a 

„     geup,  527 
black  )  ^ 

blind,  "daII,  80 
brave,  C]\6'da,  461 
blue,  50f\m,  352 
botlicrcd  (  =  deaf),  bo-oA^A, 
339 

bright,  gcAl,  133 
broad,  le^cAn,  231 
broken,  bpifce,  1 1  j 
brown,  \  , 

„     haired,  r 
bruised,  bixuigce,  31) 
burned,  t)6i5ce,  3^7 
calm,  cium,  161 
cheap,  f-AOtv,  117 
clean,  gl^n,  29 
closed,  T)unc4L,  56 
i4-6c^,  753 
coarse,  gApb,  362 
cold,  )ruAp,  92 
crooked,  CAni,  84 
daily,  lAeceAm^il.  397 
damp,  CAif,  157 
dark,  •oopc^,  363 
dead,  m-Apb,  362 
deaf,  bo-OAp,  338 
dear,  •oao^a,  127 
delighted,  it/.,  491 
difficult,  TieACAip 
dry,  cmtm,  35 
dumb,  D4klb,  360 
empty,  f  oIIaiti,  279 
equal,  ctim>A,  700 
esteemed,  id.,  530 
fair  (-haired),  ponn,  157 
fairy,  f  i-oe,  493 
fine,  h\\eA^,  334 

,,    mi'ri,  711 
frantic,  a|\  buile,  315 
fresh,  21 
full,  l^n,  52 
funny,  gpirin,  201 
generous,  p^l,  92 


generous,  plAii^eATfi^il, 

418 
glad,  id.,  48S 
godly,  t)ia"6a,  461 
good,  mAic,  242 

„     X)eA5-,  665 

„     coip,  247 
great,  mop,  21 
greater,  -est,  mo,  757 
green,  ^l^y,  21 
handsome,  x)e<if,  13S 
happy,  fond,  358 
happy,  'tis  h.  for,<xoibinn, 

684 

hard    (not  soft),  cpu^m, 
317 

„  (difficult),  -oeACAip 
healthy,  flin,  52 

poll^m,  io3 
heavy,  cpom,  80 
high,  ^ip-o,  21 
holy,  tiAorfi,  358 

,,    riAomcA,  2S3 
honest,  c6ip,  347 
hot,  ce,  35 
hungry,  id.,  465 
indifferent,  cumd,  700 
insignificant,  5Ati  Aip-o,  539 
just,  c6ip,  740 
large,  m6\\,  21 
lasting,  buAti,  580 

level,  p^i-o,  319  . 
little,  beAg,  220 

[  beo,  2i? 

hvmg     )  ' 

lonely,  id.,  47a 
long,  f  At)A,  35 
mad,  td.,  484 
manly,  feApAmAi I,  418 
new,  nu^i-o,  330 
„    (fresh),  up,  21 
nice,  -oeAf,  138 
noble,  UAf  aI,  564 
old,  fe^Lii,  133,  571 
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old,  AOfCA,  127 

other,  eile,  138 
other  day,  id.j  822 
own  (my),— r6in,  397 
pleasmt,  Aoioinn,  6S4 

5pinn,  200 
poor,  bocc,  299 
precious,  luAcniA^A,  834 
p«^etty,  oeAf,  138 
princely,  flAiccAthAil,  418 
proper,  c61|^,  740 
c\iibe,  275 
prudent,  C|M'onnA,  189 
quick,  luAC,  699 
quiet,  ciuiri,  161 
rare,  gAinn,  84 
raw,  Am,  280 
red,  T)eA]\5,  689 

ptiAt),  330 
red-haired,  ^xuA-d,  330 
rich,  fAi-6bi|\,  410 
right,  ceA]\c,  740 
rough,  JApb,  362 
rude,  bo]\b,  354 
sad,  c^MiA^.  829 
safe,  flAn,  iio 

same,  ceux)nA,  369 
sanctified,  tiAorhcA,  283 
scarce,  gAtin,  84 
seasick,  id.,  472 
sharp,  geu^,  138 
shut,  t>uncA,  56 
„     iAt>CA,  753 
sick,  cinr>,  84 
„    id,,  461 
silent,  id.,  588 


slender,  fCAng,  360 

slow,  nvAll  ,  80 
small,  bcAg,  220 
smooth,  1^61-6,  319 
soft,  bog.  35 
sorry,  id.,  468 
sound,  follAin,  108 
strong,  lAlt)1]^,  loS 

„      cyseuti,  584 
sweet  (of  taste),  milif,  52 

,,     (of  sound),  binn,  80 
swift,  luAC,  699 
tall,  Apt),  21 
thick,  CIU5,  406 

thirst,  id.,  465 
tired,  id.,  465 
true,  fM'of\,  189 

ugly,  371 

unlucky, 
unfortunate,  ^ 
violent,  bopb,  354 
warm,  ce,  35 
weak,  Iaj,  56 
weary,  iV.,  465 
wet,  fliuc,  406 

white-haired,} 
whole,  uile,  138 
wholesome,  follAin,  fio8 
wide,  leACAn,  231 
worse,  worst,  ineA]'A,  767 
worth,  pu,  218 
worth  one's  while,  id.,  685 
yellow,  buix)e,  325 
yon,  see  pronouns 
young,  65,  21 


PRONOUNS. 


Personal.— I,  me,  tn^,  21,  53  ;  thou,  you,  clJ,  21,  30; 
he,  r^,  35  ;  she,  r,  35  ;  he,  she  (after  if).      j»  776  ;  it 
translated  by  f  e  or  p,  430.    It,  cat;,  idiom,  657,  675.  We, 
us,  pnn,  87  ;  ye,  you,  pb,  268  ;  they,  pAD,  42  (lAt)  after 
776)     Emphatic  forms,  mire,  ^ufA,  feifeAn,  pp  : 
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pnt>©,  pb|  e,  pAOf ATI  ;  (after  if)  eif€<in,  tp,  t40f4«, 
Wk),  779.    Myself,  etc.,  m6  pein,  652. 

Possessive  Pronouns  ; — mine,  thine,  his,  hers,  ours, 
yours,  theirs,  tdiom^  if  boin  6,  etc.,  654.  It  is  my  c^umi 
thy  owftf  etc.,  if  liom  f6in  ^.  Possessive  adjectives  : 
my,  mo ;  thy,  "oo  ;  his,  a  ;  see  235  ;  her,  a,  401  ;  its, 
same  as  his  or  her  ;  our,  ;  your,  bu|A  ;  their,  a,  see  376. 
My  own,  mo  (6ApAll)  f^in.  Emphatic,  my  horse,  mo 
CAp^ll-f 

Relative  : — who,  which,  that,  wiik  verbs,  not  trans- 
lated, 520,  756;  in  S.  L.  A  and  x)o  {see  §751);  witK 
negative,  755.  759. 

Demonstrative  Adjectiv^^  : — ihis,  fo,  443  ;  that,  pti, 
446  ;  ihai  (-Latin,  iste)  yon,  ux),  450.  Dem.  pronouns, 
fo,  pn,  pjx),  usually  with  fe,  p,  e,  i,  pAO,  ia-o. 

Interrogative; — who?  gia  ;  whose?  idiom,  cia 
leif  ?  6$i  ;  what?  c^it^^,  c<iT),  ceupD,  c4,  480;  what 
man?  CIA  An  fe^p,  540  ;  what  amount  ?  ( =  how  many? 
how  much  ?)  cia  meux),  540.  ca  rheuo.  541. 

Indrfinite  :— any,~-A]\  bic,  253  ;  every,  £a6,  711  ; 
some, — 01  gin,  637  ;  all,  whole,  uile,  139. 

PREPOSITIONS  AND  PRONOUNS. 
AFTER  being,  830. 

AMONG,  H)i|\,  146. 

AT  (a  place),  A5,  Aig,  35.    Prepositional  pronouns,  A^Am. 

etc.,  181,  268.    Idiom  with  aca  — have,  180.    Aca  4 

pof  AgAm,  I  know,  532. 
AT  (a  price),  Ap,  534.    AT  fair  or  gathering,  Ap,  540 

BETWEEN,  1t>1H,  146 

BEFORE,  poim  (rev),  before  thee,  pomAC,  286 

FOR,  T>o  (T)om,  OUIC,  etc.,  742) 

FOR  Kyo  buy,  sell  or  give  a  price  for),  Ap,  534 

FROM,  6,  from  the,  6'r»  ;  prep,  pron.,  UAim,  eic,  546. 

<iCA  UAim     I  want.  54^ 
FROM  =  out  of,  Af,  669  (in  literature  and  S.  L.  Monster, 

A  before  nouns  without  article). 
IN,  ir»,  1         115,  385  (wrong  torms.  An,  Atin,  a  n-) ;  in 

the,  itif  An  ;*  in  me,  lonnAm  ;  Ann,  in  it,  702  ;  idiom 

with  AC  A.  561  ;  in  my,  thy,  etc.,  contracted  forms,  562, 

568 

ON,  upon.    p.  Ai|\,  39  ;  prep,  pron.,  opm,  etc,  352,  465, 
en  being,  830 


♦  In  literature  and  S.  L.  Miinster,  if  a«. 
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OUT  OF,  Af,  669  {srr  FROM  =  out  of). 
SINCK,  6  (ffiAiuin),  659 

TO  (a  place)  co,  t)o,  114;  to  the  oo'n  ;        ocf,  6«m, 

TO  (giTc  to,  ctc.)»  ;  prep,  pron.,  t)om,  etc.,  407,  742 
TO  (speak  to),  le,  796 

TOWARDS,  tMvn,  eui5,  Aig,  62  ;  dwgAtn,  etc.,  306,  591 

UNTIL,  50,  669 
UPON,  sef  ON 

WITH,  le.  113,  with  the,  leif  An,  482  ;  prep,  pron.,  liom, 

151,  leAC,  leif,  etc.,  I33,  649 
WITHOUT,  gAn,  286 

ADVERBS,  CONJUNCTIONS.  ETC. 


aboTc,  ftJAf,  248 

adieu  1    flAti  Icac,  137, 

bcAnnAcc  leAC  I  302 
again,  A^if,  45 1 
ago,  6  fom,  644 
alas,  mo  b|\6n,  468,  mo 

leun,  f;M|vio^\,  527 
already,  6eAnA,  306 
also,  f  Of ,  705 
and,  21 
anywhere,  aic  A|\  bit;,  265 
as(=  because),  mA|\,  233 
ai  (good)  as,  6oTh  (mAic) 

le,  689 
as,  Aguf,  724 
asleep,  id.,  372 
astray,      feA6]VAiri,  295 
awake,  id.,  372 
bcuaus*   mA]\,  233 
before  (—  already),  6eAiiA, 

306 

before,  |"tjl,  724 
beluw,  pof,  248 
bravo  !  mo  goifvm      I  619 
but,  Acc,  295 
considering,  Aguf,  832 
down  (from  above),  AnuAf, 
$92 

downwards,  p'of,  177 
down  (  =  below),  pof,  248 
CTcn  so  =  nevertheless,  340, 

129 


ever  (of  past  time),  |MAm 
451 

ever  (of  future  time),  50 

bpAC,  231,  ioi-oce,  41 
ever  : — for  ever  1a    bu  ! 

320,  50  btXAC 
except  (  =  unless),  munA 
finely,  50  bi\eAg,  334 
good-bye,  flin  leAC,  133 

beAnnA^c  Icac,  302 
here,  (ronn,  553)  Annp, 

703 

here  1 10  •6uiz,  624 
home,  An  bAile 
homewards,  a  bAile 
home,  at,  inf  An  mbAile, 

Ag  bAilc 
hurra  for  ...  ,    .  .  .  A  bu  ! 

320 

if,  T)A,  mA,  71S 
if  not.  munA,  723 
in  (-wards)  AfccA6,  489 
inside,  Afcig,  489 
indeed,  50  t)eim;n,  274 
indeed  ?  An  eAt>  ?  677 
iast-nighi,  a|\4i]\,  705 
nevertheless,  mi  ca,  720 
no.  sde  271,  403 
1   nor,  nA,  189 
!   not,  ni  (cAn,  721);  ni,  52, 
I      riAt,  640,  gAn  with  v^iaJ 
ftfiun,  $24 
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QOW,  AtlOlf , 

offl  be  off  I  ur\t^i  Le^c  ! 
319 

off  (well  off,  etc.)  id.,  522 
only,  r»i'  .  .  Acc,  300,  402, 

564 
or,  n6,  187 

out  (-wards),  AtriAC.  4S9 
out  (-side),  Amui  j,  489 
over,  Ationn,  79 
rather,  se^'  vfrb  prefer 
since  (-  ago),  6  foin,  644 
since  (=   because)  mA|\, 

since,  6,  719 

so  (it  is  so),  eA-6,  657,  675 
still  (=  yet),  fOf,*  35 
still  =  nevertheless,  340 
that,  50,  790,  that  .  .  not 

nAC,  791 
then,  lotiA,  nA,  665 
then,  inf  An  Am  pr>,  592, 

Atitipn,  728 
there,  Atinpn,  703 
there  is,  aca,  36,  is  there, 

ACA  Ann,  702 
to-day,  inoiu,  371  | 


to-morrow,  1  mbA|\A6,  56^ 
to-night,  Anocc,  705 
too-,  p6-,  593 
too  ( =  also),  f6f 
until,  go,  340 
up  (-wards),  fUAr,  177 
up  (=  above),  fuA|*,  248 
up  (=  out  of  bed),  id.  373 
very.  An-,  pop-,  593 
very  hungry,  etc.,  use  oc|AAf 

tn6p,  465 
well,  50  mAic,  399,  rlAn, 

52,    idiom    with  daiL, 

479 

well  off,  id.^  522 
well,  it  is  well  for,  see  684 
when.  An  UAiy\,  ntiAip,  35S 
where?  ca?  eclipses,  d*]^ 
wiiether,  idioyn  iinih  bio-o, 
69S 

within  (inside),  Afci§,  489 
without  (outside),  Amuig, 
489 

yes,  see  2*]\,  553,  601 
yesterday,  in-oe,  371 
yet,   i:6r,    35,   50  p6iU 
(Ulster,  N.  Conn.) 


SOME  PHRASES. 

Welcome  !  ceut)  mile  f  Alice,  120,  286,  "Oia  00  beAf:*, 

-oo  bcA^A,  302. 
Good-bye  !  flAn  Icac,  137,  bcAnnAcc  leAU,  302 
Never  mind  it  !  nA  bAC  leip,  137, 
How  are  you  ?  190,  519. 

God  save  you,  etc.  (the  ordinary  salutations),  211.  347^  41^ 

479.  485. 
Wirra-wirra.  a  mhuipe,  291. 
Hurra  for    .......    a  b«,  320. 

Rest  you*-5elf,  see  467. 

Hurry,  make  haste,  see  47S. 

After  sneezing,  "Oia  linn,  162. 

Safe  home  I  ^o  orei-o  ru  flin,  549.' 

God  speed  you  !  50  foipbigi-o  Oia  -dijic,  562. 


*  In  Northern  Irijih.  50  1:61  "'X. 
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Silence  !  bi  *-oo  cofc,  6^yc  x>o  beul,  562, 

Good  luck  to  you  !  50  n-^itMSix)  ^-6  le^c,  585. 

God  help  you  !  50  bi:6i^i-6  "Oia  o|ac,  591. 

My  love  (art)  thou  !  mo  i;\y^x)  cu  !  61S.  ^ 

Bravo  !  (my  choice  art  thou  !)  mo  joijxm  cu  !  biH 

My  soul  within  (art)  thou  !  m'^nAm  ifcig  cu  !  618 

Good  health  1  r^"0  o^x:  !  |'lAince  !  flAince  vn^^t  !  6u. 

Good  man  !  m^ic  ati  fe^p  !  656 

Good  fellow  !  m^iu  Ati  buACAill !  656. 

Good  girl  Im^ic  ah  caiIiti  !  656. 

I  don't  care,  if  cumA  liom,  700. 

It  does  not  concern  me,  if  cumA  -oom,  700. 

1  don't  think  worth  my  while,  ni  pu  liom,  701^ 

May  you  be  well  and  strong !  50  t\Aib  cu  fUn  lA1t)1]^,  810. 

Thank  you,  50  pAib  mAir  a^ac  !  810. 

I, coo  thanks  !  50  ]\Aib  mile  mAic  at;ac  !  810. 

God  speed  the  work  1  bAil  6  "OhiA  0]\c  (o^Aib)  !  812. 

May  it  be  so  to  you  I  50  mb'  AmlAi-6  •otiic  (-oib)  !  g«' 

TiibA  h6  •6uic  !  ^upAb  e  -ouic  !  812. 
In  answer  to  How  are  you  ?  "  see  813. 
Good  luck  1  (sometimes  =  thank  you),  fonAf  oi\e  1  i-i^ 
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PREFACE. 


The  well-chosen  title  of  "Simple  Lessons,"  ao 
fittingly  bome  by  the  first  three  parts  of  this  series, 
will  not  be  found  so  appUcable  to  their  continuation. 
The  state  of  Father  O'Growney's  health  has  pre- 
vented the  completion  of  the  series  by  him,  and  I  can 
only  hope  that  the  groundwork  laid  by  him  will 
have  prepared  the  student  to  master  the  less  lucid 
and  less  simple  instruction  that  follows. 

Part  IV.  deals  mainly  with  one  of  the  chief  points 
m  which  Irish  differs  from  EngUsh-^the^use  of  the 
|enitive.  At  the  same  time,  many  new  wo?^  and 
Idioms  are  taught,  and  we  get  a  .  Uttle  farther 
advanced  in  the  use  of  the  verbs,  especially  of  the 
irregular  verbs.  The  irregular  verbs  are  very  few, 
and  as  most  of  them  are  in  common  use,  they  are 
not  Ukely  to  give  long  trouble  to  the  memory. 

The  Phonetic  key,  given  in  Parts  I.,  II.,  and  III., 
xs  not  repeated.  Those  who  have  any  doubt  about 
the  sound  of  the  key -words  given  in  brackets  should 
refer  back  to  those  books. 

Beginners  should  be  cautious  about  using  Irish 
words  in  any  way  outside  of  their  use  as  they  occur 
in  the  Lessons.  For  example,  p^Vmt,  ask,  inquire 
(1071),  must  be  used  in  the  sense  of  asking  a  question, 
jievQT  in  the  sense  of  asking  a  favour  or  gift.  The 
word  for  this  is  i^rit.  The  preposition  -oe  follows 
riAptttJis;  Ati  foUows  lAttr.     T)'fMAi?riJi5  ceifr 
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•otom,  he  asked  me  a  quesHonr  "O'lAt^r  "^^^X^^ 

he  asked  an  alms  of  me.    pApiitJts  x)i  cia  h'\  v^\r\y 

ask  her  who  she  is.    Ut^jt  tiijir^  f^^'o,  (^sk  her  to  stop. 

The  following  plan  of  using  the  Lessons  in  clasa- 
work  has  been  pursued  with  good  results  at  the 
Central  Gaelic  League  Classes  and  elsewhere,  and  is 
recommended  to  volunteer  teachers.  It  is  based  on 
the  supposition  that  there  is  only  one  class  in  th« 
week  : — 

A. — ^Pupil's  work  out  of  class  : — 
(1.)  Kead  carefully  the  instructions  of  seven  to 
twelve  chapters  (as  may  be  appointed)  each  week. 
But  do  not  learn  the  instructions  hy  heart. 

(2.)  Learn  the  words  in  each  vocabulary,  as  you 
come  to  it,  by  heart. 

(3.)  Bead  each  Irish  exercise,  as  you  come  to  it, 
but  on  no  account  translate  the  Irish  into  English 
if  you  can  understand  it  in  the  original. 

]S[.B. — Some  pupils  acquire  at  the  outset  the  habit 
of  pausing  to  translate  mentally  every  word  of  the 
language  they  are  learning.  This  habit,  until  shaken 
off ,  is  an  absolute  bar  to  the  free  acquisition  of  a 
Uving  language.  It  is  evident  that  a  language  is 
only  acquired  when  the  learner  has  learned  to  think 
in  it  without  the  help  of  translation.  The  Irish 
exercises,  therefore,  should  not  he  written  out  in 
English. 

(4.)  Write  out  in  Irish  the  English  exercises. 

(5.)  Pronoimce  aloud  every  word  of  Irish  in  the 
instructions,  vocabularies,  exercises  and  translations. 

B. — Teacher's  work  in  class  : — 

(1.)  Ask  the  Irish  for  the  English  words  in 
vocabularies. 

(2.)  Make  the  pupils  in  turn  read  out  the  Trwk 
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Bonteneot,  only  transUting  them  when  they  appear 
not  to  be  understood. 

(3.)  Translate  aloud  the  English  sentences  into 
Irish,  the  pupils  looking  on  at  their  written  trana- 
lations,  and  making  corrections  where  necessary. 

(4.)  Go  through  in  advance  the  instructions  and 
Tocabularies  for  the  next  class.  Do  not  examine 
on  the  instructions,  but  test  the  knowledge  of  them 
in  reading,  etc. 

The  object  of  this  simple  method  is  to  secure 
systematic  progress,  at  the  same  time  training  the 
linguistic  instinct,  the  memory,  ear,  voice,  eye  and 
hand,  economizing  time,  and  avoiding  all  needless 
labour.  If  only  seven  lessens  are  gone  through  in 
this  way  each  week,  Parts  I.,  II.  and  III.  will  be 
thoroughly  mastered  well  within  half-a-year.  If 
ten  to  twelve  lessons  are  got  through  in  the  week, 
the  fint  three  booki  will  be  mastered  in  throe 
months. 

A  teacher  who  can  speak  Irish  ought  not  to  confine 
himself  to  the  Lessons.  He  should  introduce 
suitable  Irish  phrases  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
pupils,  to  encourage  or  rebuke  them,  and  to  give 
short  and  simple  commands  or  directions.  Any  short 
familiar  phrase  suggested  by  or  containing  some 
word  in  the  Lessons  may  be  given  to  the  pupils. 
But  an  intimate  knowledge  of  a  few  phrases  should 
be  aimed  at  rather  than  a  bowing  acquaintance  with 
a  large  variety.  Such  phrases  may  well  be  written 
on  a  blackboard  to  be  copied  by  the  pupils  into 
their  books.  triAitieATiTi  ati  ticiti,  iTntiseAnti  ah 
ttaitiiTie.  But  to  teach  the  student  to  speak  shoiild 
be  the  main  object.  A  living  language  is  synonymous 
with  a  spoken  language  ;  an  unspoken  language  is  a 
dead  language.  All  philologizing  and  grammatical 
ta^aiealitiea  should  as  far  aa  possible  be  avoided. 


Communfcations  and  suggestions  relative  to  the 
books  of  this  Series  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Librarian,  Gaelic  League,  Dublin. 

JOHN  MacNEILL, 

HazelbrooK,  Malahide, 

tA  SAtTITlA,  1897. 
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SIMPLE  LESSONS  IN  IRISH 

PART  IV. 
 C>  

EXERCISE  CXLI. 
§  835.  In  English,  when  one  thing  is 
thought  of  as  belonging  to  another  thing, 
or  as  part  of  another  thing,  two  ways  of 
expressing  the  whole  thought  are  \ised. 
Thus,  when  we  think  of  the  thing  expressed 
by  the  word  "head,''  and  when  we  further 
think  of  it  as  belonging  to  the  thing  ex- 
pressed by  the  word  "  horse,"  we  can  name 
the  whole  thought  in  either  of  two  ways,  viz., 
a  horse's  head,"  or,  "  the  head  of  a  horse.'' 
The  Irish  for  both  expressions  would  be 
ce-Atin  CAp^iU.  C^p^iU  means  a  horse's  " 
or  of  a  horse,"  and  is  formed,  as  may  be 
seen,  from  the  word  cAp-All  by  inserting 
the  slender  vowel  i  before  the  final  conso- 
nant or  consonants. 

§  836.  This  change  is  accompanied  by  a 
change  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  final 
consonant,  which  is  broad  in  cApMX 
(kop'UL)  and  becomes  slender  in  cAp^iU 
(kop'iZ).  See  Part  I.,  §  8.  In  fact  we  may 
say  that  it  is  the  consonant  that  changes, 
and  that  the  slender  vowel  i  is  inserted  to 
mark  the  change.  This  change  from  broad 
to  slender  is  called  attenuation  (from  the 
Latin  tenuiSy  thin,  slender). 
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$  S37.  Th#  form  c-ApAitt  is  said  to  be  the 
GENITIVE  CASE,  or  f imply  the  genitive,  of 
CApMXy  and  in  this  instance  the  genitive  in 
Baid  to  be  formed  by  attenuation, 

N.B. — ^There  are  other  ways  of  forming  the  genitive 
of  nouns,  but  the  great  majority  of  Masoulinb 
Nouns  form  the  genitive  by  attenuation. 

§  838.  The  following  nouns  form  their 
genitives  like  cAp-Atl  (see  Indexes  to 
Simple  Lessons,  Parts  !.>  II.  and  III.  for 

their  meanings)  : — 

Aol,  -Aj^An,  ^ti^OAn,  AX^U  M*o,  b-Af,  bUf, 
\)6tA\(y  b^AXfAuy  CAfbA-o,  CAfi^n,  CAfOt^,  ce6t, 
cu-An,    •oofAf,    sUf,    S^M^y     loUjX,  teAt-Af, 

f^^iobot,  rotAf,  fpAtVAn,  fu6t,  cobA^,  uAn, 
ut\U'f  (from  Part  I.). 

A'O-AfCA'p,  aW-a^,  A*6m-At),  -Aftn,  At-Af,  bAt- 
i:)An,  bt^o-o,  btxOn,  CAt^n,  •oonAf,  pogrhAiA, 
SAbAi\,  BA-OAf,  Uo$,  teAbAt\,  tnAt)Ai:),  (or 
tnA'otxAt)),  nAorh,  ociAAp,  fiiibAt,  ftAg*oAn, 
ro-.iAr,  CAjAb,  CAi\c,  tabAtt  (from  Part  II.). 

Ab^AAn,  AtnA^oAn,  bioi\An,  bui'Oe ACAf,  cut, 
*OAot,  •oorhAn,  eotAf,  pocAt,  ]S^^^^*OAt,  t^im, 

PA^AIAC,    r-ArhlAA*6,    rAOtAt\,    pCAll -^OCAt,  V^O^i 

(from  Part  III.). 

§  839.  Also  the  following  proper  names  : 
Afc,  t)tMAn,  CAtAt,  peAX>Ait,  pet,  SeumAr, 

CotnAr,    tlittiAtn,    ConAtt,    CuAtAt,  ConCu- 

t!)AiA,  CotMnAC,  X)orhnAtt,   eogAn,  eu^Otnonn, 

Ca-os,  StAgAn. 

Write  out  the  genitives  of  all  the  nouns  in 

§§  838,  839. 
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I  840.  NoTB. — Th©  initial  or  first  conso- 
nant of  a  proper  name  is  usually  aspirated 
in  the  genitive,  as  m^c  tiorrinAiU,  Donal's 
■on.  But  m^c  'Ooitin-cMtt,  with  the  »o  un- 
aspirated,  means  "  MacDonnell,'*  the  sur- 
name. There  are  exceptions  on  both 
aides  :  sometimes  a  proper  name  is  not 
aspirated  in  the  genitive,  as  \.A  peA*o^1t^ 
A^tJf  poit,  Peter  and  Paul's  day  :  some- 
times a  surname  is  aspirated,  as  111^5 
Tploinn,  M*Glynn,  Glynn.  For  the  present, 
however,  it  is  better  to  disregard  the  ex- 
ceptions and  to  follow  the  rule  stated. 

§  841.  Examples  of  the  formation  of 
genitives  : 

Aot,  lime  ;  Aoit  (eel),  of  lime. 

AtnA'DAn,  a  fool ;  AinA*OAin  (om'a-dhawin 
or  om'a-dhaa-in),  a  fool's,  or  of  a  fool. 

X>AX)y  a  boat  ;  bAit)  (baucZ),  of  a  boat. 

t)6tA\^y  a  road  ;  bCtAif  (bo'hir),  of  a  road. 

fOUf,  light  ;   foUif  (sullish),  of  light. 

Note  the  change  at  the  end  of  the  word  in  each 
ixutance,  both  in  spelling  and  sound. 

§  842.  Examples  of  the  use  of  the  geni- 
tive :  cAfTi  Adt,  a  heap  of  lime  ;  •oof Af 
A'bmAi'o,  a  door  of  wood  ;  -^lAy  'oo|Uif ,  a 
lock  of  a  door  (in  English,  the  lock  of  a 
door) ;  teAt)Ai\  eoLAif ,  a  book  of  knowledge  ; 
eol-Af  teAt)Ai^,  knowledge  of  a  book ; 
CAfiJf  t)tMAin  (vree'en),  Brian's  hammer  ; 
AtA1t^  6eum-Aif  (hae'mwish),  James's  father, 
•r  the  father  of  James  ;  fAotAf  AmA-oAin,  a 
fool's  labour,  u^AUf  fSiobOit,  a  (or  th©) 
fl««r  •f  a  barn* 
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§  84.3.    Translate  into  Eagliih  : 

A^n   fe^sAit  A^uf   bUvf  beAg  fAlAinn. 

Mt^Ainn  (849).  X)ofAf  mof  cfom  i-Aj\-Ainn. 
blAf  t)t\A'OAin  A|\  An  iAf5  fo.      T)o  bi  CAt^n 

uAn  fAtTifXAit)  loni^  U\og  -pogrhAif.  Tli't 
ponn  At)|\Ain  iia  pocAt  Abjuin  A5Am.  tli't 
eoUVf  t)6tAi|\,  ^61*0,  riA  CAfAin  inf  An  cit\  fo 
A5Arn.  tDetit  5A*6Aif  A^tif  A'6At\c  CAi^At),  ni 
iriAit  tiom  lAt).  Caimi^  Aj^m  t)tMAin  50  CluAin 
CAit\t>  (buirs  meadow  =«  Clontarf).  Da 
t-puAg  An  fseul  t>Af  t)tMAin  1  ^CtiiAin  UAit^t). 
Rinne  fiAt)  tiAig  t)tMAin  1  nAt^'oiriACA. 

§  844.    Translate  into  Irish  : 

A  word  of  knowledge.  A  fooPs  word. 
A  fooPs  money.  A  sack  of  rye.  Peter's 
song.  DonaFs  father.  A  lamb's  wool.  A 
word  of  thanks.  A  song  of  thanks.  A 
cause  of  sorrow.  Brian's  army.  A  gander's 
neck.  A  store  of  gold.  A  goblet  of  gold. 
A  goat's  horn.  A  horse's  shoe.  A  stool 
of  wood.  A  heap  of  gold.  Cormac's 
tipple.  Art's  hound.  A  hound's  hunger. 
A  fire  of  coal.  The  foot  of  a  stool  {say  a 
foot).  A  goat's  horn.  The  head  of  a  calf 
(say  a  head).  A  saint's  book.  A  day  of 
summer.  A  morning  in  {say  of)  autumn. 
Conall's  cow.  Thomas's  coat.  Cormac, 
■on  of  Art. 
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EXERCISE  OXLII. 

§  845.  The  following  words  are  commonly 
followed  by  a  genitive  : 

motUn,  much,  a  great  deal,  a  great 
many. 

tDe-A^ATi  (be'oaun),  little,  a  little,  a  few. 
lom^fC-A  (im'uiKa),  or  An  lom-Ai^c-A,  excess, 
too  much,  too  many. 

lom-At)  (im'udb),  or  ati  lotn^'o,  a  great 
deal,  a  great  many ;  in  Munster  iom-A*o  is 
used  in  the  sense  of  loinxNfic-A  =  too  much, 
too  many. 

Tle-Afc    (narth),    abundance.       Ita  mw4 
meaning  is  "  strength,  power.'* 
Cm*o  (Kid,  KUd),  a  share  or  part. 

An-ctiit)  (on'CHid),  an  excessive  part, 
rather  much. 

m6f\-Cui*o  (mOr'CHid),  a  great  part,  a 
great  deal. 

Ctim  tfi6t\  and  ctii*o  ttiAit  are  used  in  a 
similar  sense  =  a  great  part,  a  good  part. 

Koinnu,  (ren^),  a  portion,  some.  The 
more  literary  form  is  foinn  (ren). 

X)6tA\r\  (dho'hin)   )  a  sufficient  quantity 

SMt  (sau'ih)  j  (idiomatic  use). 

pif-t)e-A5An,  (feer-ve'aaun),  very  little, 
from  piot\,  true,  and  be-d^SAn. 

meta*o  (maedh),  quantity ;  ca  meuXf  or 
CIA  rfietit),  what  quantity?  how  much?  how 
many  ? 

OiiACAT)  (er'udh),  as  much,  so  much,  as 
many,  so  many;  ^-n  01t^eA•o  fo,  "this 
much,"  An  oitveAt)  fin,  "that  much.'* 
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CtiiUeA"6  (thi^oo,  Munster^  thiZJ),  m 
additional  quantity,  more,  some  more. 

§  846.  Examples  of  the  use  of  the  fore- 
going words,  followed  by  a  genitive  in  each 
instance  : 

ttlOfAn  Aoit,  a  great  deal  of  lime. 
t)eA5An  Ai^^r\y  a  little  (of)  bread. 

lom-Ai^CA  511 -Alt,  or  All  iom-Af\CA  su-Ait,  toe 
much  (of)  coal.  In  Munster  10m -J^T)  511  Ait 
or  Ar\  lomAt)  ^uAit. 

TleA^c  feA^Ait,  an  abundance  of  rye, 
plenty  of  rye. 

An-Cuit)  fAUinn  (iorin),  rather  much  (of) 
■alt. 

i:i'f-t>eA5ATi  e6tAif  (Clish),  yery  little  (of) 
knowledge. 

HoiTnic  0\x<i  some  gold. 

CiA  fheu'o  ^uAit,  how  much  (of)  ooalt 

An  oifeA'o  fAUMnn,  so  much  salt. 

$  847.  CuiT),  a  share,  is  used  in  a  very 
idiomatic  way.  It  denotes  the  portion  of  a 
thing  that  belongs  to  a  particular  person  or 
persons,  as,  mo  Cui*o  Aoit,  my  lime,  literally 
"my  share  of  lime;**  "00  Cui*o  A|Uir>,  your 
bread  ;  a  0111*0  ^tiAit,  his  coal  ;  a  cuiT) 
f-AUAinn,   her  salt  ;  ^ciii'O  fe-A^Ait,  our 

rye  ;  X)\xx^  ^cuiT)  -A'bmAi'o  (wur  aid  au-mwid, 
Munster,  ei-mwic?),  your  timber  ;  a  scuit) 
f-AotAifi,  their  labour.  But  ctiit>  is  not  used 
in  this  way  before  the  name  of  a  single 
object  :  thufl  we  say,  mo  teAt)-Af ,  my  book  ; 
mo  •Oof-Af,  my  door,  not  mo  Cui'o  ieAt>Aif, 

•mo   Cult)  •DOtViAlf. 
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i  848.  *O0tAin  and  f Ait  are  tised  with 
possessive  adjectives  to  express  "enough,*' 
as,  ^CA  xno  •06tAin  A^Atn,  or  aua  tno  f^it 
AS^m,  I  have  enough  ;  Ati  t:)i:tiil.  "00  •66tAin 
AtVAiTi  -A}:; AC?  have  you  enough  (of)  bread? 
X)A  xr\X)^o'6  A  r^^t  61^  A1C1,  if  she  had  enough 
(of)  gold.  Literally,  I  have  my  sufficiency," 
"  have  you  your  sufficiency  of  bread  ?  "  ''If 
Bhe  had  her  sufficiency  of  gold/'  X)6tAm 
is  used  in  the  southern  half  of  Ireland,  fAit 
in  the  northern  half. 

§  849.  Vocabulary. 

fAfCA  (saustha),  satisfied. 

50,  till,  until  (eclipses  verbs). 

X)A  mt)iot),  if  there  were  (see  §§  706,  718), 

lAnAnii  (ee'ar-aN),  iron ;  lAtxAinti  (ee'ar-in), 
of  iron. 

p^mit^  (fae'ciir),  possible  ;  t't^mif ,  it 
would  be  possible,  «  perhaps. 

T)'Atv  n-ooig  (dhaar  No'ee),  to  our  think- 
ing, surely,  "sure''  (at  the  beginning  of  a 
sentence).  T)*At^'  nt^Oig,  CtiAi'O  At)Aite, 
sure  he  went  home.  Sometimes  contracted 
to  'At\  n*o6  (aar  no)  in  conversation. 

§  850.  m  mbio-O  CAtMi  AtVAin  A^Ait),  ni 
ti^i^OeAt)  t!)t^t^  n-ootAin  A^Ait:).  'Oa  mDio'O 
tT06tAin  At\Ain  ABAmn,  -oo  t)6i'6m1r  r^r^^- 
T)A  mbiot)  t^oiTiTic  6m(<  A^Atn,  tiiot^  ^'  5^ 
tTibei'beAt)  nio  f^it  AlVAin  AB^nr  'Oa  tnbiot) 
CApAa    Seummr  'OorhnAtl,  n10t^ 

fA'OA  50  n^b^i'OeA'O  "0111.  50  Cot^CA1S. 

ni  't  A•C)ArcAt^  cApAia  Aise,  A^ur  nrt  a 

•OCtAin  eoUir  -Atx  An  Aic  Ai^e.  tlluriA 
t)'ptJit   A   •66tAin    eoUir   ai5^>  ^  ^^^^ 
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^SAtn  50  X)ipu\l  A  'bOCAin  6if  4156.  tluAip 
ptJAit^  AtAM(\  t)otfin4iU  t)i.r,  tu5  r6  ne-AjAC 
6it^  "00  t)otfin4ll,  Asuf  tu5  A  t:)e4tAt)tUt^it\ 
F^in  A  (hJit)  6i|\  "06,  niJ4i|\  •00  t)!  f6  "out 
SO  •DCi  An  c-OiteAn  "Qf .  m<A  ptiAit\  TDoniTim 
An  oit^eA-o  fin  bAt)  Coif  •66  t)eit  fAil!)- 

tnt^  -Ancif.      b-At)  50  'oeirhin,  A^uf  ac-a 

r^i-btntt.  -puAitA  r6  cuateAt)  6it\  d'n 
Oite^n  tJt^  6  tliUMm  0  H-Aii^u,  Astif  ii«Ait\ 

t)10t  r6   CApAtt   t)t\Min    -At\    An    AOnAC,  fUA1t^ 

cuiaeA-O  6it\  AijA  AtAif.  Annfin  t^i  ^oiac 
reA^Ait  Ai5e.  t)!  ^6  A5  obAit^  U  (one  day) 
inr  An  nsoj^c  feASAit,  A^uf  ConnAic 
niAlA  teAtAif  At\  An  cAlAtfi,  A^tif  5Ur  beAS 
lAjtAinn  Af  An  mAlA.  tw^  f6  (he  brought) 
An  rriAU  AbAite  teif,  A^uf  nuAifX  "oo  t)i  An 
SlAf  Dfirce  Ai^e,  piAif  f6  cot\n  DfeAg  6it\ 
Ami,  A5Uf  biotUn  DeA^  Oif,  rpAtvdn  teAtAijA, 
A5«r  Cfut)  AfAil.  A'oeitx  r6  p^in  ^u^aX)  6 
An  cfu-O  AfAit  fin  tvs  An  meut)  fin  fonAif 
Ait\,  A^uf  ntJAitt  "oo  bi  m&  f6in  A5  fiubAt 
inf  An  A1C,  U,  ConnAic  me  An  feAn-Cfu-O 
lAfAinn  fuAf  AtA  An  •DOfUf  m6\y.  t)'f6it)iti 
fin,  aCc  nVl  a  f?iof  A^Atn  CAt)  tu^  ati  Cfut) 
AfAit  -06,  munA  t\Ait>  An  fonAf  ai|\  CeAnA. 
t)'AtA  n^oOig,  t)!'  An  foriAf  fiAtri  ai^a.    tli  cfti-O 

AfAit     nxi     CftJ'6     CApAllt     tUS     Alf     6,  ACC 

beA5-&Ti  e6tAif  A^tif  mdtUn  fAotAif. 

§  861.  Brian  had  an  aeta's  bridle  and  a 
horse's  halter  ;  he  sold  them  for  (Af )  a  great 
deal  of  gold.  Then  he  bought  some  bread 
and  went  home.  When  he  came  home,  he 
found  plenty  of  bread  (ncAfc  AtUin)  in  the 
house.     I  have  too  much  bread  now,  said  he 
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(Aff'  eifCATi),  and  I  have  only  (m\  A-^Am 
aCu)  a,  very  little  salt.  If  I  had  some  more 
salt,  I  should  be  (•oo  r)6i*6inTi)  satisfied.  'He 
went  out  again  and  bought  a  pound  of  salt 
for  a  penny.  ^*  Now,'*  said  he,  I  have 
bread  enough  (my  sufficiency  of  bread)  and 
salt  enough  and  gold  enough.  I  have  still 
(pof)  twenty  pounds  of  gold."  Sure  that 
is  not  possible  (ni  t:ei*oit\  fin).  He  did  not 
get  that  much  gold  for  a  halter  and  a  bridle. 
He  did,  indeed  (ptMij;  50  *oeiifini),  and  more. 
If  he  did  (mA  pti-Ai|A),  it  is  from  a  fool  he  got 
it,  and  it  was  not  right  for  him  to  have  a 
fool's  money.  Sure,  he  himself  was  a  fool 
(•00b*  Ain-A*OAn  e  p^in),  and  he  did  not  know 
(ni  fAit)  A  f?iof  -Ai^e)  that  it  was  not  right. 

EXERCISE  OXLIII. 

§  852.  There  are  now  two  important  rules 
to  be  learned. 

Rule. —  When  the  second  noun  or  genitive 
expresses  a  certain  definite  object  or  numhet 
of  objects,  the  article  is  not  used  before  tM 
first  noun, 

§  863.  For  example,  f^iobot  means  "  a 
barn,"  not  a  certain  or  definite  "  barn."  Bu€ 
AW  f^iobot  means  "  the  barn,"  i.e.,  some 
particular,  certain,  or  definite  barn  that  I 
have  in  mind.  Hence,  according  to  the 
rule,  we  cannot  translate  the  floor  of  the 
barn "  by  c^it^UjA  f^ioboit.  We 
must  omit  the  first  article,  and  say  simply 
«t^Ut\  An  f5iot)6a. 
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§  864.  Again,  te-At^A^^,  "  a  book/*^  is  in- 
definite, but  mo  U  "  my  book,"  •oo 
le^X)A^,  your  book,'*  etc.,  are  definite, 
meaning  each  a  certain  book  which  I  have 
in  mind.  Hence  we  must  translate  "  the 
value  of  my  book,**  not  by  UiaC  rt\o 
tckliDA'iv,  but  simply  by  IuaC  tno  te-At)^if\. 

§  855.  Again,  a  proper  name  is  the  name 
of  a  certain  definite  person,  as,  t)t^i-An,  Brian, 
"  The  army  of  Brian,'*  is  in  Irish,  not  ati 
c-i3it\m  t)tM-Ani,  but  t)|\Miti. 

§  856.    Further  examples  : 
l)U\f  -An  xifiAin,  the  taste  of  the  bread. 
AtfAyr^^  An  -Af^il,  the  halter  of  the  asa. 
5l>Af  -An  •oof-Aif,  the  lock  of  the  door. 
•o-At  -An  Oip,  the  colour  of  the  gold. 
pe-AjA  -An  fp-At^Ain,  the  man  of  the  purs©, 
cof  -An  fcoit,  the  foot  of  the  stool. 
uif5e  An  uot)-Ai|A,  the  water  of  the  well. 
ol>Ann  -An  u-Ain,  the  wool  of  the  lamb. 
-A*Oni-At)  -An  ufil-Aifi,  the  wood  of  the  floor. 
te-At-Af  -An   4At:)-AfC-Ai|A,   the  leather  of  the 
halter. 

cum-A  -An  -A'Om.Ai'o,  the  shape  of  the  wood. 
obAif  -An  -Aifm,  the  work  of  the  army. 
te-At)-A|\  -An  n-Aoiiri,  the  book  of  the  saint. 
-A*6At\c  -An  c-Aift),  the  horn  of  the  bull, 
•ponn  -An  -At)|VAin,  the  air  of  the  song. 
-At)iA-An  -An  -Am-A*oAiri,  the  song  of  the  fool. 
f\i  -An  *ootfi-Ain,  the  king  of  the  world. 
pe-AjA^  the  anger  of  Art. 

ptve-ASt^-A  C-At-Ait,  the  answer  of  Cathal. 
be-Ann-ACc      a*oai|A,  the  blessing  of  Peter. 
Vtiil  Seum-Aif,  the  blood  of  Jam©s. 
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t)eAt\t)t\AtAitA    tofn^ir,     the    brothar  «l 

Thomas. 

tnACAi|\  *C)ofhnAitt,  the  mother  of  Donaw 
ceACuAife  CogAin,  the  meeeenger  of  Owen, 
or  Owen's  meBsenger. 

§  857.    The  other  rule  is  as  follows  : — 
Rule.      The  initial  consonant  of  a  mas- 

culine   genitive   is   aspirated,  •  when  possible, 

after  the  article. 

Example  :  beut  -An  CuAin,  the  mouth  of 
the  harbour. 

§  858.  Exceptions  :  *o  and  c  are  never  aei- 
pirated  after  the  article  ;  see  instances  in 
§  856. 

§  859.  S  ie  changed  into  uf  (pronounced  a« 
c),  as  btAf  An  Cf-AUMnn  (thol'in),  the  taste 
of  the  salt. 

§  860.  t,  n,  and  |\  are  never  aspirated,  and 
f  followed  by  any  other  consonant  but 
these  three  (t,  n,  t\)  is  never  aspirated.  For 
examples  see  §  856. 

§  861.  We  have  already  seen  (§  497)  that 
the  article  prefixes  c  to  masculine  noun« 
commencing  with  a  vowel,  as,  ^n  c-Af^t, 
the  ass.  This  c  is  dropped  in  the  genitive. 
For  examples  see  §  856. 

§  862.    Examples  of  f  changed  to  cf  in 

genitives  after  the  article. 

teigeAf  An  crtASt)Ain  (Mb  un  thLeidhaa- 
in)  the  cure  of  the  cold. 

tn-AC    An    CfAOif    (theer)    the  ion  •f 
eraftsman. 
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xMnm  An  Cfoti-Aif  (thun'ish)  the  name  of 
the  prosperity  =  the  reputation  of  being 
prosperous. 

con^n -Arh  -An  Cflu-Aig  (thLoo'ei)  the  help 
of  the  host  or  army  (§  493). 

me  13*0  -An  cf-AotxM|\  (thae'hir)  the  greatness 
of  the  exertion. 

?;j\i-An  -An  cfoUAif  (thul'ish)  the  sun  of  the 
Ught. 

ceAC  An  Cf-A5-Aif\c  (thog'in)  the  house  of 
the  priest. 

ci-Att  -An  cfe-AnfocAit  (fan'uKil)  the  mean- 
ing of  the  proverb. 

-pAf  -An  cfe-AS-AiL  (fao'il)  the  growth  of 
the  rye. 

bent  -An  cfAic  (thack)  the  mouth  of  the 
sack. 

tAn  -An  Cfe6it  (^o'il)  the  full  of  the  sail. 

5f\i-An  -An  ufAnit\Ai*6  (thou'ree)  the  sun  of 
the  summer. 

§  863.  The  following  phrases  are  followed 
by  the  genitive  : — r 

Of  cionn  (os  kiN,  Munster,  os  KyooN) 
above. 

CAtv  6,r  (thara^sh')  ^  ^^f^^^  reference 
•o  6if  (aaesh)  ) 

1  n*oiAi*6  (i  nee'ei)*  after  (in  reference  to 
motion,  and  sometimes  to  time). 

1  n--A$Ai*6  (i  n-ei'-ee)*  against. 

1  nie-Af5  (i  masK)  among,  amid. 

-A^A  -pon  (er  sun)  for  the  sake  of,  on  account 
of. 


*  In  Munster  th©  final  -6  of  these  worda  ia  pro- 

nouncod  like  5. 
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1  n-Aice  (I  na  'k6)  near. 
1  t)po(>Ai-|A  (I  wucH'ir)  in  company  with, 
te  n-A$Ai'6  (16  hei'ee)*  for,  for  the  purpose 
use  of. 

§  864.    Examples  : 

Of  cionn  -An  t>Ai*o,  above  the  boat. 

t-Af  6if  An  cp-Afh-p-Ait)  >  after  the  atimmor. 
t)*6if  -An  uf-Ani|\*\i'6  ) 
1  n'oi.Ai'O  -An  gA'b-Aif,  after  the  hound. 
1  n-.A$-Ait)  -An  Mif,  against  (the)  death. 
1    ine-Af5    -An    ufVu-Aig,    amid     the  host 
(army). 

Af  fon  -An  -Am-A'OAin,  for  the  sake  of  the 
fool.  ^ 

1  n-.Aice  -An  cob-Aif,  near  the  well. 

1  t)foCxM|\  t)|\i-Ain,  in  Brian's  company. 

te  ri--A$-Ai*6  -An  Cf-As-Aifc,  for  (the  u«e  of) 
the  priest. 

§  865.    Vocabulary  : 

cuif  (Kir)  put  or  send  ;  n-d  ctiit\,  do  not 
put  or  send. 

tuifv  or  •00  Cuij\,  (he)  put,  or  did  put,  sent. 

nio|\  Cui^,  (he)  did  not  put  or  send 

^uf  Ctiif\,  that  (he)  put  or  sent. 

nA^  Ctii^t,  that  (he)  did  not  put  or  send. 

AjA  Cuif?  did  (he)  put  (or  send)? 

n-A^A  6iiit\  ?  did  (he)  not  put  (or  send)  ? 

ceifc  (kesh^),  /.,  a  question. 

(•00 )  Cta-AtA  (CHoo'ala),  heard. 

r-Aog-At  (sae'al),  life  ;  An  fAogAl,  the 
world. 

c  Am  All  (thomaL),  a  while. 


*  In  Munster  the  final  -o  of  this  word  is  pro- 
nounced like  5. 


ftiim  (§  15T)  heed,  regard.  Cwinim  fuiTh 
1  fu*o,  I  pay  regard  to  a  thing,  I  esteem  a 
thing. 

ce-Ann  (§  167),  head,  also  end.  1  ^ceAnn 
r-AnuiU,  in  the  end  of  a  while,  after  a  time. 

§  866.    A|^  6tiit\  'Oottin-Aa  c\<viX>  An  Af-Ait 
n-Aice  An  'oo[Uif  ? 

tliof  Cuif.  COo)  Ctnt^  or  cionn  Ai\ 
t)oitAir  ^.  (X)o)  t)i  AniA'oAn  i  t^poCAi-p  t)otfT 
iiAiU  An  uAif  fin.  T)tit)Aifc  An  c-AtnA'oAn 
teif,  "m  cmiA  cftin:)  An  AfAt  of  cionn  An 
^otVAif.  Cu1t^  fi'or  ^1^  -A"  i^t^l^t^  6.  til  c6if 
•ouic  0^14*0  AfAit  t)0  t>eit  Of  cionn  "oo  •OofAif 
A^AC.'*  riioQ  Culf  T)otfinAa  r^im  Af  t)it  1 
t^fOCAl  An  AmA'D-Ain,  A^tif  n1  t^r^^^l^  *  ^" 
c-AmA'oAn  rt^cA^-pA  uAit).  UAf  6ir  t>Air 
•OoninAia,  tAinis  r-AS-A^c  U  50  •oci  (gu 
(iee  =  to)  An  aic,  A^uf  ConnAic  f6  cimj*C)  ah 
A-pAil  fuAf  Of  cionn  An  •oofAif. 

"CiA  Cmt^  An    ciAti*0    fi"  Cionn  An 

*oot\Air  ?  '*  At\r*  f'AS'AT^^* 

rii  fAit)  •Diaine  A]\  bit  ifcig  aCc  feAnt>eAn, 
fnACA1t^  t)orTinAia,  A^tif  tii  '""^  r^i'^e  Af 
CAtAOif  A-OiriAit)  1  n-Aice  An  loot^Air.  CuaU 
f1  ceifc  An  crA5Ait\c,  A^uf  tAinis  r  ^^-^^ 
50  'ocl  An  •ooiuf . 

"Ctiii\  T)OTnnAa,"  Afr'  ifi  (erBiah'6,  said 
she);  "n1  fAit)  ciAtt  t^iAtfi  Aise.  X)ut:)Aii\c 
•ouine  ^i5in   (637)  teif,  ^  ^l^^^^  ^« 

AfAiL  •00  CuitA  An  OlfeA'O  UtD  fOnAlf  Alf, 
SSMT  5^t^  ^^^^       t^^*^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  n-AgAiiC) 


*  In  future,  instead  of  p^Aii^,  we  shall  write  «l 
I^Ai^i  (/zee  woo'er)  which  is  less  regular,  but  la 
commonly  used. 
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t)f6in  ASHf  •oon-Aif  An  tTf^oJ-Ait.  1  jjceAnn 
C4mAitt,  ftj-Aif  mo  rtiAC  t)o6c  b^f,  c^t^  6if 
fU$t)-Ain  pti-Ait^  -At^  -An  AonAC.  If  potv 
C1-AU  An  cre-ATi  -frocAit,  *  ni  \  t«it>  (liv, 
herb)  riA  leigeAf  (cure)  i  Ti-AgAi'O  An  Mif.' 
50  t)einiin,  nf  mAit  tiom  f^m,  a  AtAif,  ^tif 
6tiifi  t6  cfut)  An  AfAit  Of  ciorjTi  An  •oot^Aif 
HiAtfi/'      "rrixS  Ctiif  f6  fuim  1    scftit)  An 

Af  Alt,*'   Aff '   An   f  A^AtAC,   "  Af  fOn    f OCAlt  An 

AmA*o^in  ut),  ^inne  f6  t^ut)  nA|A  66if  ;  aCc 
tntinAf  CtJif  (if  li©  di<i  >iot  put),  bA  CumA 
t)6."  "  ACA  A  tiof  A^Am  50  mAit,"  Aff *  An 
CfeAn-t>eAn,  "  n^f  Ctiif  f6  fiiim  AjX  t)it  Ann. 
rii'otvb*  A-CDAf  ^CAif  n-d  t)tu5in  t)6  4." 

f  8(^7.  An  ass*a  ahoe.  The  mb's  shoe. 
Did  not  JamoB  put  the  horse's  shoe  abovt 
the  lock?  No  (nfof  Cuif).  He  put  it  near 
the  salt.  Who  was  (cia  t)i)  in  James's 
company  then?  I  do  not  know.  Was  he 
not  among  the  crowd  (ftwAg)?  Thomai 
found  an  apple  among  the  salt.  Was  the 
taste  of  the  apple  sweet  ?  It  had  not  much 
taste  (there  was  not  much  of  taste  on  it). 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  rye  on  the  floor 
of  the  bam  yesterday,  and  there  is  more  rye 
m  it  to-day.  There  is  very  little  gold  in  my 
purse.  Who  put  the  gold  in  your  purse  f 
You  have  always  an  eye  after  (1  n'oiAi'C))  th/* 
gold.  It  is  not  (ni  ri6)  my  own  gold.  Peter 
gave  (to)  me  hia  (sfiare  of)  gold  for  (tJbe  use 
of)  the  steward.  If  he  had  the  gold  of  the 
world,  there  would  be  no  -^medy  (LeigeAf ) 
in  it  against  (the)  death.  Perhaps  thert 
would  be  (t>*fr6i'oif  50  n^it)eAt))  a  remedy 
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in  it  against  (the)  hunger  and  (the)  thirat. 
He  made  a  great  deal  of  exertion  ('}MoCa|\) 
for  the  sake  of  a  little  (of)  gold.  Another 
man  would  have  cw  much  gold  after  very 
little  exertion.  If  I  myself  had  some  more 
gold,  I  should  be  eatiefied.  Perhaps  you 
will  have  some  gold  after  a  time.  Do  not 
send  your  gold  to  (50)  Conn.  He  has 
enough  gold  already.  He  has  (ca),  indeed, 
and  more.  Put  it  into  your  own  pUrse  for 
(te  ri-Ag-Ait))  the  market. 

EXERCISE  CXLIV. 
§  868.    The  days  of  the  week  in  Irish  : — 

In-All  (LOo'an)>  m.  Monday.* 

triAitvc  (maurt),  /.  Tuesday. 

Ccwo-AoiTi  (kaedh'een),  /.  Wednesday. 

T)-At\'OAoin  (dhor'dheen),  /.  Thursday. 

Acme  (een'6),  /.  Friday. 

SAtAt\n   (soh'arUN),  m.  Saturday. 

*OoninA6  (dho'nacn),  m.  Sunday. 
§  869.    Za^    (thor),    more     usually  t-A^t 
(hor),  moans  "  over  "  or  past.'* 


tAt\c  (horth),  over  thee,  over  you  (singular). 
tAi^if  (har'ish),  over  or  past  him,  it. 
tAij\fci  (harsh'^i),  over  or  past  her,  it. 


CA|\fCxi  (hor'stha),  over  or  past  them. 


tAfm  (hor'um) 
tojMn  (hur'um) 


t-A^-Ainri  (hor 'in) 
tot^Ainn  (hur'in) 
tA\[^^X)  (hor'iv)j 
toiA-Ait)  (hur'iv)) 


*  Irish-speakingf  people  reckon  Monday  the  first 
day  pf  the  week. 
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§  870.  xmto.     Ctitn  (OHum,  cow- 

mordy  OHtin),  towards. 

Cti5-Am  (OHUG'tim,  hua'um),  to  or  towards 
me. 

Cu^AC  (CHUG'uth,  huG'uth)  )  to  or  towards 
Ctis^t)  (CHUG'udh,  huG'udh)  )      thee,  you. 
Ctiige  (CHig'e),  to  or  towards  him  or  it. 
Cuici  (CHik'e),  to  or  towards  her  or  it. 
Cu^Ainn  (CHUG'in,  etc.),  to  or  towards  us. 
Cu5-Ait)  (CHUG'iv,  etc.),  to  or  towards  you. 
CxiCA  (cHUK'a,  etc.),  to  or  towards  them.* 

§  871.  gAt)  (gov,  shortened  in  rapid 
speaking  to  gu,  like  gu  in  gum),  means 
"  take  "  or  "  catch."  Sec,  s^X)  An  tz-MaU 
fo  (shti,  GOV  un  thoo'L  sti),  "here,  catch 
this  apple.'* 

§  872.  g^t)  (yov,^  or  •oo  gAt),  dhti  yov), 
**took*'  or  "caught."  (T)o)  gAt)  fe  -ati 
z-MMty  "he  caught  the  apple." 

COo)  -SAX)  re  An  MtA^  50  Coi^CAig,  he 
took  (i.e.,  went)  the  road  to  Cork.  "^aX)  An 
bot-AiA  mot^,  take  the  high-road  (great  road). 
Hence,  ^aX)  often  means  "go,"  and  ("oo) 
^aX)  means  "  went  "  or  "  has  gone." 

§  873.  ^aX)  a  X)AMe  (gov  a  wal'^,  con- 
tracted to  Gu'ware),  go  home  ! 

^aX)  1  teit  (gov  iZeh%  contracted  to  Qu76h), 
come  aside,  come  here  ! 

"^aX)  4m-AC,  go  out  ! 


*  In  Munster,  ctigAm  (CHoo*m)  is  said  for  ctiSAtu, 
ctigAi:  (CHoo'th)  for  cusAinn  (cHoo'n)  for 

ctigAiTiTi,  ctajAib  (choo'v)  for  cu^Aib,  and  tvt^ 
(cHoo'oHa  or  OHoolia)  for  6uca. 


M 

5At>  AfceAC,  go  in  ! 

X)o  *  $At)  fl  attiaC,  she  wont  otit. 

f  874.  An  luATi  fo  CuAiiC)  tAfu,  this 
Monday  (which)  has  gone  past  you  ;  or  ati 
tu-ATi  fo  g^t)  totuinn,  this  Monday  (which) 
has  gone  past  ns  :  these  phrases  are  used 
to  express  "  last  Monday." 

§  875.    All    tuAn    fo    aca   Cu^^nm,  this 
Monday  that  is  towards  us,  or  simply 
tuATi  fo  Cu^-Ain-n,  this  Monday  towards  Ufl  ; 
a     common     way     of     expressing  next 
Monday." 

§  876.  mi  (mee),  /.,  a  month.  An  ini 
(vee)  fo  cn^^mn,  next  month;  an  tfii  fo 
totVAinn,  or  an  nil  fo  gat)  Co^inn, 
last  month.  An  t>li-A'6Ain  fo  Cu^ainn,  next 
year,  aii  X)US()Am  fo  Cuait)  (or  gat))  CofAinn, 
last  year. 

"  Last  year,**  meaning  "  m  or  during 
last  year,**  is  expressed  by  a  single  word, 
annt\Ai*C>  (aNur'eo),  in  Munster,  Anui|\i'0 
(aNir'ig). 

§  877.  Sea6ctfiain  (shaoHth'win,  con- 
tracted to  ehaoHth'in),  /.,  a  week.  An 
Cf eaCctnain  fo  Cn^ainn,  next  week ;  an 
cfeaCcttiain  fo  enai*6  (or  gat))  Coiuinn,  iMt 
week. 

§  878.    CtUCnOna  in'oin,  this  evening. 
UfAtn6na  in*o6,  yesterday  evening. 
UfUCndna  i  mMfvaC,  to-morrow  evening. 


*  T)o  is  used  before  the  past  tens©,  but  im 
ooUoa^^al  Irish  it  ia  v«ry  •ommonly  omitted. 
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AttMig-At)  iti-oe  (ah'roo  inao'),  the  day 
before  yesterday.  , 

Att\u$A'6  1  tnbAtA-A6,  thff  day  after  to- 
morrow.* 

§  879.  mAit)in,  in  the  morning  (§  216). 
Ai\  m-Amin  iiToiu,  (on)  this  morning. 

ni^min  in'o^,  (on)  yesterday  morning. 
A-p   tn-Amiti    1    tnbAt^AC,    (on)  to-morrow 
morning. 
S^ciUcn6tiA  I      the  evening.t 

§  880.  When  the  word  "  on  "  is,  or  may 
be,  put  before  the  day  of  the  week  in  Eng- 
Ush,  the  word  precedes  the  name  of  the 
day  in  Irish,  and  the  name  of  the  day  is 
put  in  the  genitive  case. 

•OiAia  an  old  word  for  Ia,  "day,'*  but  i&  never 
nsed  now  except  with  the  names  of  the  days  of  the 
week.  It  ia  often  changed  to  x>e  (dae)  in  speaking. 

§  881.    t)i-A    tuxxm    (dee'ft     Loo'en),  oa 

Monday. 

'Oi-A  mAi-pc,  on  Tuesday. 

X>^A  Ceti'o-AOiTie   j       ttt  j  j 
_     ^  ,    >  on  Wednesday. 

T)i-A  Ceut)xioin  ) 

T)i-A  X)A^X)J^o^Y^,  contracted  to  'OmY''C>^01ti 
(dtee'ar-dheen),  on  Thursday. 

hAoine  (heen'e),  on  Friday. 


*  The  word  Ai:|\t>5A-6  means  "change,"  but  there 
is  hardly  a  doubt  that  it  is  wrongly  used  in  the 
phrases  given.  The  proper  word  is  perhaps  At^iiiA 
or  1 A ttTTi A    something  over  and  above. 

•f  Sa  or  f  AH  is  a  very  common  contraction  for 
iTif  An  -=in  the.  tlm  ttiAtn6nA  is  the  usual  phrase  in 
Munster  for  "in  the  evening."  Um  means  literally 
"  about.'* 
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*Oi-A  SAt-Aii^ii  (eoh'irin),  on  Saturday. 
T)iA  T)'^!!^!!^!^  (dh5'nee,  Mimeter,  dhou'nig), 
on  Sunday. 

§  882.    Examples  : 

Art  was  here  (on)  last  Monday. 

U-ACAit)  A    t)Aae   Di-A  T)oiiniAi$  fo 

6115^11111,  he  will  go  home  on  next  Sunday. 

Ut\itll6ll-A     T)M     Sx\t-A1|A11     tA.MTll5     tDlAMll  O 

*Ooit  ,  on  Saturday  evening  Brian  caine 
from  Derry. 

A-p  niAroni  X)i-a  liAonic  t>i'  ^11  c-4oimc  1 
ii^xMaitri,  on  Friday  morning  the  fair  was 
in  Galway. 

§  883.  When  tlio  genitive  is  formed  by 
attenuation  (see  §§  835,  836,  837),  there  is 
eometimes  a  vlumge  in  the  vowel  or  vowels 
before  the  6nal  consonant. 

§  884.  I0  becomes  1  ;  as  p/McCiof,  fear, 
A^olMf  \^Arc6'^\'  (fwa^'eesh),  a  cause  of  fear, 
lion,  a  net,  Iav.  An  tin  (Leen)  the  full  of  the 
net.  mmUoiu),  a  mill,  St\Ai'o  aii.  rhtnlniTi, 
the  street  of  the  mill  (wirin),  Millstreet.* 

§  885.  usually  becomes  1  ;  as  ^re-Aft,  a 
man,  cof  An  (anir')    the    man's  foot. 

St^e^nn  (graN)  humour,  ^cmia  Sl^inn,  a  man 
of  humour,  a  humorous  man,  f^etit  St^inn, 
an  amusing  story.  Ce^nn,  a  head,  of  cionn 
•00  Cmn  (h'yin)  above  your  head.     t>^eAc,  a 


*  The  distinction  in  sound  between  lion  and  Ur\ 
is  clear,  but  hard  to  represent,  tion  sounds  like 
fee-un  pronounced  as  one  syllable,  inmlionn  may 
also  be  spelled  muileAnn. 
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trout,  ftiit  An  X>\<^o  (vrik)  the  eye  of  the 
trout. 

§  886.  When  the  word  ie  of  more  than 
one  syllable,  e-A  always  becomee  i  in  the 
last  syllable  of  the  genitive,  as  -Aijx^eAt), 
silver  or  money,  beA^^n  Aif^m  (ar'igid),  a 
Uttle  (of)  money.  [Write  out  the  genitives 
of  •oiCe^U,  *ot\oiCeA*o,  teige^f,  •oeinieAf, 
cintie^f,  ^eirhfe-At),  and  pronounce  them. 
Refer  to  indexes  for  their  meanings.] 

§  887.  6t»  becomes  Cun,  a  bird  ;  ut) 
ein,  a  bird's  egg  ;  nt)  An  6in,  the  bird's  egg. 
[Write  out  the  genitives  of  bent,  peti-p, 
feuTi,  fsetit,  ftnetif.] 

§  888.  U  becomes  ei.  Uf^,  a  fish  ;  bent 
eif5  (aeshk),  the  mouth  of  a  fish.  [Write 
out  the    genitives    of    HiaU,  ctiAb,  pM, 

§  889.  There  are  one  or  two  exceptions,  as  btiiAiti, 
genitive  of  t)t^iAn,  §  839. 

§  890,  O  short  becomes  ui.  Cnoc,  a  hill; 
bAfiiA  cnuic  (baur  K'nik),  the  top  of  a  hill  ; 
bAft^  An  Cntiic  (cn'nik),  the  top  of  the  hill ; 
Oti'Omonn  An  6ntiic,  "Ned  of  the  hill," 
name  of  a  well-known  Irish  air  and  song. 
[Write  out  and  pronounce  the  genitives  of 
CoTiTi,  ponn,  colm,  •oo|\ti,  cotAn,  ^ofvc,  poU, 

rsotb.] 

§  891.  In  one  class  of  words,  the  last 
consonant  is  changed  in  the  genitive. 
Masculine  nottns  ending  in  -aC  have  their 
genitives  ending  in  --Aig  (instead  of  -ak!:),  as 
bACAC,  a  beggar,  genitive  bAC-Aig  (boK'ee)  of 
a  beggar  ;  mA^*oe  b-ACxxig,  a  beggar's  stick. 


UiiUC,  a  burden  ;  u^Uig,  of  a  bi3Pd«. 

a  fair  ;  Aon<Ai$,  of  a  fair. 
6i|\c-atitiaC,  an  Irisloman  ;  gen.  6if e^nriAiS. 
AtbAn^C,  a  Scotchman,  gen.  AtbATiAig. 
S-As;fAtiAC3    an    Englishman ;     gen.  Saj;- 

'DoniTi-AC,  Sunday ;  'OorfitiAiS,  of  Sunday. 

§  892.  If  the  noun  ends  in  -e^C,  the 
genitive  ends  in  -ig,  as  coite-AC,  a  cock; 
coins  (Kel'ee),  of  a  cock.  Aoite-dC  (eeracH) 
manure  ;  c-AjAti  aoilig  (eeVee)  a  heap  of 
manure.  The  change  in  the  vowel  is  the 
Bame  as  that  shown  in  §  886. 

5  89.^  In  Minister,  the  final  5  in  all  these  wordf 
ia  pronounced  as  5.  X>^A  t)0TTitiAi5  (dae  dhou'nig) 
on  Sunday  ;  cA)tn  A01I15  (Kor'uN  eelig),  a  manure- 
heap. 

§  894.  CA^  (feaur)  for  ca,  "  where,"  before 
the  past  tense  when  tx)  is  dropped,  as  cip 
CeATiTiiaig  f6  AX)  c^pxill?  where  did  he 
buy  the  horse  t  ('00  Ce^Tiiiui§  f^,  he  bought). 
C^t^  Ouif  f6  ATI  z-Ma^zak^I  Where  did  he 
put  the  halter?  CA^  •owl  f6  ati  t>0  ? 
Where  did  he  sell  the  cow?  qa^  x>*  AM 
leAZ  •out?  Where  did  (or  would)  you  wish 
to  go  7 

§  895.  C-A  not  cuSf\  should  be  used  with 
the  following  : 

tuitt  cu?   OA  iut>-Air?      Where  were 

you? 

•DC^ini5  CO  ?     Where  did  you  come  ? 

t)CU5  CO  ?     Where  did  you  give  ? 
CS  t)i:uAiit  CO  6?     Where  did  you  get  or 
find  it?  • 
(U  TivACA  CO  4  ?    Where  did  you       it  ? 
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ti'oe-A6Ai'6  CO  f  (naOH'oa).  Where  did 
you  go  ? 

Ca  ime^-^-pn-A  CO  6?  (naar'Na).  Where  did 
you  do  (or  make)  it  f 

§  896.  After  ni,  ti-aC,  An,  50,  c-A,  instead 
of  CtiAit!),  went,  the  form  •oeA(ix\i'6  (ciaoH'ee) 
is  used  ;  and  instead  of  |\iTiTie,  did  or  made, 
the  form  •oe^fn-A  (cZaar'Na)  is  used. 

Til  •be^t-Ai'O  fe  (yacH'ee),  he  did  not  go. 

haC  Ti'oeACAi'6  f 6  ?  did  he  not  go  ? 

•oeiiMm  n^C  n^oeAC-Ait)  I  say  he  did  not 
go. 

ATI  Tit)eACAi*6  f^f   did  he  go? 
50  n'oeACAi'O  f6,  that  he  went. 
Ti!  •OeAftiA  f6  A  •6i6eAU,  he  did  not  do 
his  best. 

nA6  Tit)eAf\TiA  f e  a  •biCcAU  ?  did  he  not  do 
his  bestf 

tiaC  nt)e-5^fTiA  a  'OiCeAtt,  that  ho  did 
not  do  his  best. 

ATI  Ti'oeA'pnA  f6  A  *01CeAlt?  did  he  do  hii 
best? 

50  TToe-AfTiA  f6  A  •OiCcaU,  that  ho  did  hit 
best. 

§  897.  Munster  students  will  note  that  in  Munstor 
T)eA5Ai-6  (pr.  dyei'ig)  is  used  instead  of  -oeACAix) ; 
also  that  nioit  ctiAix),  5ti|t  ctJAi"6,  etc.,  are  often 
incorrectly  said.  Instead  of  tif  •oeA^TiA,  etc.,  in 
Munster  the  form  n^o\y  "oin  (yin)  is  very  common. 
The  forms  given  in  large  type  are  used  in  Connacht 
and  Ulster,  and  by  standard  writers  of  all  th« 
provinces . 

§  898.    Vocabulary  : 

Y  ^       ^01^  ^  (mau  Bhao  dhu  h«l  m) 
if  it  is  your  will,  i.e.,  if  you  please. 
c^«^  ''¥:a'ih.  Kahj  spend. 
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(•oo)  C^it  f6  (CHa'ih,  CHah)  ha  spent. 

tu^y  gave,  alBO  meana  "  spent  '*  (in  re- 
ference to  time). 

and,  is   often  represented  by  the 

figure  -]. 

SUfCu  (gIos'choo),  Glasgow. 

T)uTi  Ctm^ni  (dhoon  ae'dhin),  Edinbtirgh. 

^ite  (rau'ih^,  rau'he),  three  months,  a 
quarter. 

SO   'oi'fe-A6    (c^eeracH),   precisely,  exactly. 

•oi't\eAC',  straight,  direct. 

cOf  (thoos),  the  beginning ;  (Munster 
cOif,  thoosh). 

•ocOf  (er  dhoos)  at  first ;  (Munster, 
•orOif). 

t)cut  feiffoe  (fershfig),  Belfast. 
tK3t^j\  lAjUinn,  a  road  of  iron,  t.e.,  a  rail 
way. 

fc-At)  (sthodh)  stop ;  (-oo)  fCAt)  f6,  he 
stopped. 

§  899.  "  gAt)  1  teit  Cu^Atn,  a  Sewm^if , 
biCO  piof  t)o  rs^it  A^Am,  m-d  Y  ^  "^o  toil  6. 
C^f  C^it  (or  CiS  'outis)  cu  An  bti^-O-Ain  fo 
CuAi'O  totuitin  ?  "  Cu-Ait:)  m6  Anonn  50 
Ti-xMt)AiTi  AiiufUit).  €115  m6  tUite  1  ngUrCtj, 
1  jUite  eite  1  nT)un  Gti'o-Atn."  **C-A 
n'oeAC-Ai'd  cu  Annfin  ?  *'  **t)i  An  ^eirfife-A'O 
Cotuinn  Annfin.  Ua|\  eif  An  geirhtMt),  n! 
tuit)  m6iUn  AitA^it)  A^Am,  T  mtmA  mbi'o'd 
SUf  *6iol  m*  AtAifA  beAS^n  p^i^  •00  Ai^e,  ■] 
StJtA  Cm-p  fe  i\oinnc  Aif^m  CtisAtn  50 
nAtbAin,  niot\b  f6i*oit\  •oom  ceACc  A  bAite." 
"Ca  tuib  An  petii\  A5  c'  AtAit\?"  "t)i  soitc 
p^if  Ai^e  1  n-Aice  An   rhmtinn  A-p  An 
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CntJic."  "Ajt  Ag-Ait!)  (opposite)  'oottAif  ah 

niiiitiHTi,  AH  n-e-A*6  (675)?'*      "  1f  eA*6,  50 

•oife-AC.''  "rue  6  50fc  rieiU    6  fin?'* 

"til  n6.  1f  te  m'^t-Aif  6.     ACc  b'  pemitt 

An  giniAC.'*  "Ux^  50  tn^it  ("very  well.**) 
Innif  *oom  ca\\,  cu  nu-aif  puiAii^  c«  •00 
6111*0  -Ait\5i*o." 

§  900.  "  At  first  I  came  to  Ireland  direct. 
I  spent  a  while  in  Belfast.  From  there  (^f 
fin),  I  came  to  Drogheda  on  the  railway. 
There  is  a  bridge  of  iron  above  the  Boyne 
(of  cionn  11 A  t)6nme)  in  that  plaee.  We 
stopped  at  the  end  (ceAnn)  of  the  bridge, 
and  I  saw  the  city  (bAite  mof)  and  the 
river  beneath  me  (down  from  me,  f  lop  uAitn).*' 
"  Was  there  a  boat  (say,  any  boat)  on  the 
river  ?  *'  "  There  was.  When  we  were 
(t^i'OeAtrt-Att)  on  the  bridge,  a  boat  came  in 
from  the  sea.  We  were  above  the  boat,  and 
we  saw  the  sail  of  the  boat  from  the  top  of 
the  bridge.'*  "  It  is  a  fine  high  bridge,  then 
(if  bt^e-Ag  Ai[\X)  An  x>]\o^ceAX>  e,  tnAt^  fin).'* 
"It  is  (if  eA*6)  indeed."  "Did  you  not  see 
a  ship  on  the  river  ?  "  "  Yes  (say,  I  saw). 
There  was  a  large  ship  following  (^5  ceACc 
1  n'oiAfo)  the  boat." 

EXERCISE  CXLV. 
§  901.    Irregular  genitives. 
biAt),  food,  genitive  bi'O  (bee)  of  food. 
X)iAy  God,  genitive  T)e  (dae)  of  God. 
iA,  a  day,  genitive  lAe  (Lae)  of  a  day. 
mACy  a  son,  genitive  mic  (mik)  of  a  son. 
Vocabulary  : 

finn  ^jVAon  (oraen')  we  two,  both  of  iia. 
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f^X>  At^Aor),  you  two,  both  of  you. 
fiAt)  ^tvAon,  ^AX>  Af^OTi,  they  two,  both  of 
them. 

c^itpit)  m^,  I  must  (Kah'fee). 
c-Aitpit)  cO,  you  must,  etc. 

§  902.  Cav^  gAb  cu  (or  cA  n*oo-AC-Ai*6  cu) 
1  n-A  fin  (after  that)?  '*  Alb-AiMC: 

Uom,  re-ACc  6  JUfcljO  50  t>A^le  AtA 
ClMt.  t)i'  ni-AC  -Ai^e  fo  (fo  "this  "  need  not 
be  translated)  1  ti-^  Connnn'Oe  1  n*0tA0i6. -a*o 
AtA  1  n-Aice  t)|\oiCi*o.  CiiAi*6  fnin  A|VA0ti 
50  CO -AC  tnic  All  Alb-ATiAig.  piJ-Ait\  fiini 
TTodtAm  bi'*6  -Ami,  "I  *oloC  1  ti-<A  •Oi-Ait)  (after 
it)  -J  co*oLa*6  50  rn-Amni  (669).  X>wX)Am^z  -ah 
c-Alb-An-A6  liom,  rubi.  1*011111  -a|V  ( =in)  -ah 
tTibAiU'  fill  -Afif,  ccaCc  50  ce-AC  -A  rhic,  -]  50 
mb^it!)  -A'O  fxiilce  -A5  -A  rh-AC  foni-Am  (for  me  : 
lit.  before  me,  see  289).     **  X>'ai^  11*061$,  b-A 

fl-Al    fLAlte-AtriAlt   -All    fC-A^A    6,    -An  C-Alb-ATI-AC 

pn.**  " 'Oob*  e-A'6,  50  •oeitfiin.  xX^uf  b-A 
tri-Ait  -An  fo-AiA  65  6,  m-AC  -An  fif  fin."  "Ci-A 
-An  c-.AintTi  •00  bi'  AX<  -An  bf  c  -Af  65  ?  "  "  HmU 
ITI/xc  Ao*0-A,  -]  X)onm-AU  'oob'  -Ainm  *o'  -At-Ait\ 
n^ill.  An  trii  fo  twA^t>  to-p^inn  tAini^  m6 
50  T)iAoiC'-  -At)  /At-A,  -j  -An  Cf e-ACutn-Ain  fo  Cu^i'O 
tof^nni  tAini^  me  -A^t  -An  mbot-Ai^  lAf-Ainn 
50  b-Aite  ^t-A  CtMt."  "A^nf  n-AC  t^Ab-Aif 
1  njAiUitri  ID1A  TiAome  fo  g-Ab  tot^-Ainn  ? " 
**  Git)  -Af .  "Cns  me  -An  S^t-Aj^n  -|  -An  X)omn-A<^ 
1  n^AiUim,  1  tx5ini5  m6  -Annfo  -Afif  -Aj^ 
m-Amin  T)i-a  Iti-Ain.**  "An  mbei'Oif  -Annfo 
50  •oci'  -An  In-An  f o  Cu^-Amn  ?  "  "  tli  b^i'Oe-AT). 
U-ACxMt)  m6  50  CotAC-Aig  T)i.A  MAoine."  "An 
(is  it  ?)  <A|\  m^min  An  tAe,  ^^6  urn  tt\^Cn6n-A, 
t^ei-Oe-Af  cu  -AS  •otit  50  Coi\c-Aig  ?  "     "  tli't  -a 
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fMOf  AF-Am  1^0  ip6Ml  (gu  foZ,  yet,  for  a  while), 
aCc  CAit-pit)  me  t).  it    Arm    le    TiAg^it)  ^An 

§  903.  Perhaps  you  will  be  in  Dublin 
again  next  week."  I  don't  think  (-.il 

rfi  Af-Aim,  Til  •ooiK  tiom,  796)  (that)  I  shall 
(be).  It  is  pos!=f?t)le  that  I  shall  be  here 
next  month.  But,  indeed,  I  don't  think 
(that)  I  shall  have  enough  money  till  (^o 
t)ci')  next  3^ear,  as  I  (have)  spent  a  great 
deal  of  money  running  from  place  to  place 
this  year  (i  mtU'A*6iiA).  I  prefer  money 
after  (i  n^oiAn"))  the  travelling  (riut!)Al)  to 
travelling  after  the  money.       Good-bye  !  " 

God  speed  you  (562!  " 

EXEKCTSE  CXLVl. 
§  904.  In  connexion  with  the  phrases 
given  in  §  863,  which  are  followed  by  the 
genitive,  if  a  pronoun  is  used  in  English,  the 
corresponding  possessive  adjective  must  be 
used  in  Irish. 

Examples  of  i   •n'oiAi'6   with  pro- 


§  905. 
nouns. 

After  me 
„  you 
„  him,  it 
„  her,  it 

„  them 
„  this 
„  that 

„  th9se 
„  these 
(pi  ) 


in  mo  T>iAiX) 
in  "00  „ 

1  T1-A  „ 

1  n-A  "OIAI-O 

1  n-A|A  11-01A1X) 

1  Tl-b\3t^  „ 

1  n-A  „ 

1   Ti-A  X)lA1-6 


Contr.  to    Con.  &  Ulst. 


1-0  „ 

'nA  „ 

'nA|1  1TO^Al"6 

'r»A  „ 


>,      y,  r^'i-o 

1  n-A  ri-QiAiX)  -po 


mo  oiAi-o 

'■DO  „ 
'riA  „ 
*nA  "OiAm 
'riAti  n-oiAi"6 

'nA  „ 

'riA  ll'UIAI'O  fO 

o 


nA 
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5  906.    Further  examploa  : — 

I  Contr.  to  jCon.  &  Ul3t. 
Against  me,  iti  m*A5An!>      (  ini*  asai-o  |  'm'  a^ai-o 
Among  us,  \  ti-a|\  tneAfs  'nA^t  meAfs 

Near  him,  i  ti-A  Aice  i  ti*  Aice 

Near  her,  i  ti-a  hAice  'tia  liAice  (ha'ke) 

In  their  company,  i  ti-a  bpocAi^i    *tia  bpocAit^ 
For  your  sake  a]\  -oo  fon  (hun) 

For  your  purpose,  le  tibup  riASAix)  (lo  noor  nei'ee). 
Above  me,  of  mo  cionn  (os  mu  h*yiN). 

§  907.  The  genitive  of  0  (or  Ha)  in  pro- 
per names  is  Hi  (ee).  The  genitive  of  TTUc 
in  proper  names  is  rhic  (vik).  The  conso- 
nant following  Hi  or  rilic  is  aspirated  when 
possible.  Examples  :  t)6  t)|\Mi-n  Hi  'Ooifm-AiU 
(vree'en  ee  yo'niZ)  Brian  O'Donnell's  cow. 
te-At)-Af  S.^Ag.Mii  ttlic  "OorhtiAilL  (h'yaan  vik 
Y^'niZ),  John  MacDonneU's  book. 

§  908.  Vocabulary. 
c-Aot)  (thaev)  /.  a  side. 

f"UAt)|\At)  {sLou''roo,  Munster,  sLou'rS,),  m. 
a  chain,  genitive,  fU\t)tuit)  (sLou'ree),  of  a 
chain. 

^Ainne  (fau'ng),  m.  a  ring. 
tA|\  (Laur),  m.  middle. 
A-p  Ag-Ait)  (er  ei'e^^),  opposite,  followed  by 
genitive. 

Af\  opposite  to  me,  in  front  of  me. 

Aj\  n--AgAi*6,  opposite  to  us  (and  so  on, 
see  §  905). 

CAinc  (KSbfity  Munster,  Keint),  /.  talk,  con- 
versation. 

AS  CAinc,  talking. 

§  909.  "  Ca  ^AX)A^r  A^  mAmin  ?  "  "  t)!or 
fA  mbAite,       mAit)in  in*oiti,  "j  X)SoX'  i  bpAifc 
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biC?"  ''ConnAic  m6  toot)  X)6t/i^^\\ 
U  1  n-^ice  at!  ccbAijA.  t)i  fUOji-At)  aici 
'n^  •oi^i'O.      t)i   m6   peiTi  fe^r-Ani  of 

A  ciOTin  4r\  tAl  An  guifiu."  An  t)p4C^ 
cu  tAtitD        bit  -Ati  6e-AnTi   An   crUt)iMi'6  ?  " 

t)i  pAirne  mop  r^om  i^t^^inn  Ce^nti  -ah 
CfUbiAAit:).  Conr^ic  me  bO  Ceti'onA  i 
^"^^  S«ifc  ^tt\ti$A'6  in*oe."  "  Cm  An 
Sotic  ?  "  "  gojAC  t)iiiAiTi  til  rieiU.  t)!  fi 
t^it^eACr  m'xxgAi'O,  nu-Aifi  CtixMt)  m6  t-AjX  ^n 
bpAt  Af^e^d."     "  An  iiAib  Uog  'n^  tixMce  ?  " 

tli  -p^ib,  ACu  bi  Uo§  te  r:/\ob  (by  the  ^ide) 
fp  fAil,  1  uog  eile  -Amt4i§  ^jt  ^n  nib6tx\t\." 

'SeA'O,  .-]  -OA  mbei'oeA'C)  a  por  as  X)\^iAn 

0  n^ia  50  [lAib   bO   1    n-A   Cum  re-AHAit, 

uatDe-At)  fe  A|t  buite." 

§  910.  Will  you  be  coming  home  after 
the  fair  ?  »  I  shall  (be),  bat  I  must  go  first 
to  the  house  of  that  (ut))  man^'  (whom 
omitted)  you  saw  walldng  in  company  with 
me  the  day  before  yesterday."  Is  it  not 
he  (ViAt  e)  that  {omit  that)  was  talking  to 
(te)  you  in  the  middle  of  the  fair  this 
morning  ?  "  "  That  is  he  exactly  ('sin  e  50 
•DitteAC  e).  That  man's  son  sold  a  horse  to 
me  (Horn)  last  month.  The  horse  has  some 
disease  (u^  ^aUia  ^igm  a^)  now,  and  I  am 
afraid  that  my  (share  of)  money  is  lost." 

That  is  bad  news  (is  bad  the  story  that). 
Where  did  you  buy  him  ?  "      In  Tipperary. 

1  bought  him  (e  at  end  of  claxise)  for  the 
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use  of  the  Pteward.  A  week  after  that  I 
brought  (tu5)  him  (at  end  of  clause)  with 
me  to  (50)  the  steward's  house.  The 
steward  was  talking  to  Donsl  O'Leary's 
boy,  and  he  said  to  me  to  go  on  (•out  A|v 
m'  -AjAit!))  in,  and  that  ho  would  be  after 
me  in  a  short  time  (=  at  the  end  of  a  while, 
1  ^ceAim  c-AniAilX).  A  fhort  time  (c^m-Aa 
geiiptA)  after  that,  he  came  in,  and  I  told 
him  that  I  had  the  horse  he  wanted  (see 
645).  *  Whore  did  you  get  him  ?  '  said 
(^-pf ')  the  steward.  *  In  Tipperary  last 
week,'  said  I  (Af]'^  mife).  'You  gave  a 
great  deal  of  money  for  him,  I  suppose  (i^^ 
•ooij:  ."Lioni),'  eaid  he  (At\r'  eife-ATi).  'I  did 
not  give  too  much  lom-AfCA),'  said  I. 

'  Would  he  cost  twenty  pounds  ?  '  '  He 
cost  more  (t)i  cuiLU^a'C)  -Aif ),'  said  I.  '  If 
he  costs  so  much  money,'  said  the  steward, 
'  I  won't  have  him.  I  have  not  enough 
money.'  '  You  have  plenty  of  money,' 
eaid  1.  '  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  (525, 
740,  825).  Your  father  never  did  a  thing 
Uke  that  (mA\\  p-i))*'  I  came  home  after 
that,  as  I  did  not  like  (mAtv  n^t^  rh^it  liom) 
to  be  talking  to  him." 

EXERCISE  CXLVII. 

§911.  In  modern  Irish  grammars,  nouiis  which 

form  the  genitive  by  atienualion  ojthejiiial  co  isonant 
are  said  to  belong  to  the  first  declension.  All 
such  nouns  are  masculine,  and  by  far  the  larger 
part  of  the  masculine  nouns  in  Irish  form  the 
genitive  in  this  manner. 

§  912 .  We  shall  now  see  how  a  large  class  of 
feminine  nouns  form  their  genitives.     This  clasa 


is  said  to  belong  to  the  second  declension,  and 
it  includes  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  feminine 
nouns  in  the  language. 

§  913.  Mo9t  FEMININE  nouna  form  the 
genitive  by  the  addition  of  e  Bhort  to  the 
nominative  (or  form  given  in  the  vocabu- 
lary or  index).  ITIin,  meal,  is  a  feminine 
noun.  Its  genitive  is  mine  (min'e)  of  meal. 
Examples  :  be-d^s^n  mine,  a  little  (of)  meal  ; 
tie-Afc  mine,  plenty  of  meal  ;  mAUx  mine,  a 
bag  of  meal. 

§  914.  If  the  last  consonant  of  the  noun 
is  broad  (i.e.,  if  it  is  preceded  by  one  of  the 
broad  vowels,  a,  o,  or  u),  the  slender  vowel 
1  must  be  inserted  before  it,  in  accordance 
with  the  rule  cAol  le  caoI  "I  teAtA^^  te 
t,e-At-An,  slendei  with  slender,  and  broad 
with  broad."  Thus  b^o'S,  shoe,  is  a  feminine 
noan  of  the  second  declension.  Its  geni- 
tive is  therefore  formed  by  adding  e,  bfioi^e 
(bro'ge)  not  b|\6>;o,  of  a  shoe.  t)euL  t)|A6i?;e, 
a  shoe's  mouth  (or  opening),  the  mouth  of, 
a  shoe. 

§  915.  In  other  words,  the  last  consonant 
of  the  noun  if  broad,  becomes  attenuated 
or  made  slender,  just  as  in  the  case  of 
masculine  nouns  of  the  first  declension 
(§§  835,  836),  and  a  final  e  short  i  added. 
The  same  change  in  the  sound  of  the  con- 
sonant (from  broad  to  slender)  as  has  been 
described  in  the  case  of  mascaline  nouns 
aleo  takes  place.  Cof  (kus),  a  foot  ;  geni- 
tive coife,  (Kush'e)  of  a  foot.  pun  mo 
Coife,  the  pain  of  my  foot. 
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§  916.  Vflila  out  the  genitives  of  the  following; 
feminine  noiins.  As  the  final  consonant  ia  already'. 
Blonder,  the  genitive  is  formed  by  adding  e  only.i 
Pronounce  :  also  writo  out  English  meanings,  refer- 
ring, if  necessary,  to  LessonSy  Parts  I.,  II.  and  III.. 

Smig,  AiU,  cill,  CAfAoi-o,  ciji,  coitt  (not  c6iii)^ 
co]i6in,  ctjil,  moiU,  St^Ain,  fuil,  pAi]ic,  lutsAiitl 
5161^1,  tiAi5  (genitive  pronounced  oo'a-j^e),  ftiimj 
Ai^i-o,  licifi,  111,  Aic,  linn,  (§  84),  caiI,  -oiAllAit)^ 
f5illin5,  fp6it*,  r^iT),  Aimfi^,  feACCtriAiti,  t)6innjj 
Si-uit^,  Coj^CAis,  ^Aillini.  ^ 

§  917.  Write  out  the  genitives  of  the  following 
feminine  nouns.  As  the  final  consonant  of  each  ia 
broad,  it  must  be  atteyiiuited  or  made  slender,  1  being ' 
put  before  it.  The  pronunciation  must  change 
accordingly.  Pronounce  the  words  and  write  theii 
EngUsh  meanings.  ; 

'Puinn'pe65,  "^rT^^Sj  '^^  (genitive  pronounced) 
iv'e),  fAl,  A-OAt^c,  glijn,  lijb,  Ixic  (gen.  pronounced] 
li'hye),  ft^6n,  bof,  mtic  (gen.  pr.  mwik'e),  op-oosJ 
t^tiinneos,  lAm.  | 

§  918.    In  future,  the  gender  of  each  nouJ 
given  in  the  vocal3Ulariea  to  the  exerciser 
will  be  signified  by  giving  the  article  along 
with  the  noun,  and  showing  the  effect 
the  article  on  the  initial  letter  of  the  nounji 

§919.  For  the   convenience  of  the  student,  thi 
effects  produced  by  the  article  on  the  initial  letterl  < 
of  nouns  (in  the   singular  number)  are  here  ref  I 
capitulated.  I 

(1)  The  article  causes  no  change  in  the  initied  1 
consonants  of  a  masculine  noun,  but  prefixes  c  to  a 
masculine  noun  beginning  with  a  vowel. 

(2 )  The  article  aspirates  the  initial  consonant  of  A 
feminine  noun,  but  causes  no  change  if  the  feminine 
noim  begins  with  a  vowel. 

(3 )  If  a  feminine  noun  begins  with  f ,  the  article 
prefixes  c,  and  the  f  becomes  silent. 

(4)  The  cwticle  causes  no  change  in  initial  I,  n  or  f  j 
(the  liquids),  or  in  f  followed  by  any  consonant  ex-  j 
cept  I,  n,  ft.  It  eJso  causes  no  change  in  initial  "o  or  z,  ' 

§  9J0.    In  order  to  acquire  a  thorough  familiarity 
with  these  rules,  the  student  should  write  out  all  the 
nouns  given  in  the  English^rish  Index  at  the  end  j 
of  Pctrt  III.,  putting  the  article  before  each,  and  | 
showing  the  change,  if  any^  caused  by  the  article 
in  each  instance* 
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§  921.  As  noxinfl  coming  under  the  fourth  mle  just 
iven  undergo  no  change,  the  article  is  no  guide  to 
heir  genders.  Accordingly  the  genders  of  such  nouns 
rill  be  indicated  in  the  vocabularies  by  the  letters 
I.  for  masculine  and  /.  for  feminine. 

§  922.  In  future  the  genitive  of  each  noun  will  be 
iven  in  the  vocabularies,  if  formed  in  any  of  the 
rays  explained. 

§  923.    Rule.     The  article  becomes 
•e/ore    a    feminine    genitive,     causing  no 
IHANGE  in  the  consonant  which  follows  it. 
f  the  word  following  begins  with  a  vowel, 
,  must  be  prefixed. 

§  924.  Examples  : — 

Uatoaiic  nA  finite  (soo'le),  the  sight  of  the  eye. 
t)At^t^  tiA  hAiUe,*  the  top  of  the  cliS. 
tAii  TiA  uitte,  the  middle  of  the  country. 
IpAl  TIA  pAittce,  the  hedge  of  the  field. 
jrtiACC  HA  ViAim-pitie,*  the  coldness  of  the  weather. 
SgAC  HA  ptJinnfeoise,  the  shadow  of  the  ashtree. 
•pttetJiTi  tiA  -ottifeoise,  the  root  pf  the  briar. 
t)lAf  TIA  htJibe,*t  ^he  taste  of  the  egg. 
toils  TIA  fAile,  the  track  of  the  heel. 
Of  ciOTin  riA  hA-OAiitce,*  above  the  horn. 
xXr  TIA  glijine,  the  swelling  of  the  knee. 
SiJil  TIA  luibe,  the  eye  (or  noose)  of  the  loop. 
n<  TIA  5l6itie,  the  King  of  (the)  glory. 
toAbAi-o  riA  htjAi5e*(hoo'-a-ye),the  bed  of  the  grave. 
CtiTTiA  TIA  lit:i|ie,  the  shape  of  the  letter/ 
5ile  TIA  lile,  the  brightness  of  the  lily. 
muiTiuitA  TIA  ViAice,*  the  people  of  the  place, 
tlifse  riA  liTiTie,  the  water  of  the  pool. 
VeACAjt  TIA  "oiAllAi-oe,  the  leather  of  the  saddle. 
ItiAC  TIA  fsiltinse,  the  value  of  the  shilling. 
X>At  TIA  fpeitte,  the  colour  of  the  sky. 

*  A  hyphen  is  often  used  to  separate  h  from  the 
aitial  vowel.  As,  however,  no  native  Irish  word 
►egins  with  h,  it  is  always  easy  to  distinguish  the 
Btter  which  properly  begins  the  word. 

j"  In  Munster  the  genitive  of  is  pronounced  (ee). 
?h©  word  is  also  written  tis,  genitive  tiije.  See  §  275. 


*  CAot)  riA  ft^AiTDe,  the  side  of  the  street. 

"bAf  iiA  Imce,  the  death  of  the  mouse, 
pi  An  TiA  i^]t6ine,  the  pain  of  the  nose, 
bof  11 A  lAiiiie,  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
"LAfv  TiA  boife,  the  middle  of  the  palm. 
Spon  TiA  muice,  the  pig's  nose. 

§  925.  VoCABaLARY. 

An  b^fip  (bam  ),  the  top  ;   genitive,  bAi^t^ 
(baur). 

l^fi    (Laur)   m.,   the   middle  ;    gen.  1_Aif 
(Laur). 

All  bun  (bun),  the  bottom  or  lower  part 
!  ;  01  a  thing,  gen.  bt*in  (bwin). 

"  '  All  bo-.n  (buN),  the  sole  (of  the  foot,  of  a 

r  shoe,  etc.),  gen.,  buniti  (b^^in).* 

It  ^bAi*6   (Za'bwee),  /.,  a  bed. 
n  An    inuniciiA    (wini'ir),    the    people,  gen., 

fc,,  ♦  nuiinri|Ae. 

|:  U-c\ob    (thaev),t  /.,   a   side,   gen.,  CAoiGe 

^  (thee've). 

I,  S:-At  (sKauh),  m.,  a  shadow. 

'  An  ffeuiii  (raev),J  the  root,  gen.,  ft\6irhe 

(frae've). 

;  1-0 p5  (Lur'uG),  m.,  a  trace  or  track,  gen., 

'  IwifS  (Li^'ig). 

An  c-AC  -(onh),  the  swelling,  gen.  (a^. 
:  5o  mime  (oil  min'ik),  often.     1f  niinic,  it 

if  *         is  often. 

f  5o  hAnnMfi    (au    hoN'av),  seldom.  If 

I  ^\  Anr.Airi,  it  is  seldom.  • 

},  .  .  ^  —  »7  

I  *  In  Munster,  bonn  is  pronounced  booN  or  bouN, 

and  buinn  is  pronounced  bwee/^. 
j  I  Pronounced  theev  or  theew  in  Connacht.  This 

j  word  is  sometimes  masculine,  but  we  shall  treat  it 

for  present  purposes  as  feminine. 
I  J  Sometimes  p^Aetnii  (praev)  is  the  forzo  used. 
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§  926.  More  phrases  which  are  followed 
by  a  genitive  :  — 

pexJl!)  (er  fah)?  during,  throughout  (a 
length  of  time).  [Munster  (er  feG,  er 
fe'uG).] 

AjA  put)  (er  fudh),  throughout  (actual 
spac9).     [Munsler,  Aif  pUAit)  (er  foo'erf).] 

1  •or^ot)  (i  dhaev,  i  dheev),  concerning* 
regardi  ng. 

Do  (dhu  raer),  according  to. 

ZwaoeMX  (^imlyuL,  usually  fim'puL), 
round.      [Munster,  feempiiL.] 

Cum  (CHum),  to,  towards,  usually  changed 
to  Cun  (CHun,  hun),  and  in  the  norbhernr 
half  of  Ireland  to  'un  (un). 

§  927.  Examples  : — 

Chum  An  AoriAit;,  to  the  fair. 

A|t  peA-6  lAe,  for  the  length  of  a  day. 

An  peA-6  ATI  lAe,  throughout  tke  day. 

A|t  peA-6  feAccrriAine,  for  (the  space  of)  a  Week. 

xX|t  pux)  TiA  ci'ite,  throughout  the  ccMntry. 
'       puT)"ATi  oileAin  (eraa-in),  throughout  the  island. 

1  •ocAob  PA  licijie  vjT),  concerning  that  letter. 

1  n-A  CAob  fni,  concerning  that,  in  that  regard. 

1m'  CAob  pein,  regarding  myself. 

•Do  \ye\\y  An  leAbA^t  fo,  according  to  this  hook. 

CiniceAtt  "DO  Lai  me,  round  your  hand. 

CimceAll  An  -ooniAin,  round  the  world. 

UimceAll  A|t  mo  ceAnn,  round  on  my  head,  i.e., 
round  aiid^'iouching  my  head,  as  the  rim  of  a  hat 
would  be. 

§  928.    Translate  : 

An  tnbei'O  cu  ^5  •atil  Cum  An  -Aon-Ai^  1 
CiA  -An  c-AonA6  ? 

AonA6  riA  5-^^^^^^^  (^^  [the]  Gal  way). 
^   til  txi-beAT).     tlf  peTOip  tiom  ipul  Ann.  1f 
4  An  LA  1  mt)A|\AC  l-A  An  triAp^Ai'C  'f^^  -^i^  VO' 

Hag  At\  An  tuAn  ti'of  mAiA^^t)  n^  ti^ice  fo  ? 
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til  iieA-b.  tl^  WoTin  tn-AfT^A'O  A]A  put)  ha 
r!t\e  fo  An  VtJAn.  1  mbAfA^  U  ah 
rhAf^-^Mt). 

Ati  pA'OA  50  mbei'O       1  tijAiUitfi  ? 

CAitp*6  m6  t)eiC  Annfo  a^a  -peAi:)  feA6n- 
ttiAnie.  iD'f^ityitA  50  mbei-Omn  1  n^AiUitfi  1 
^ceAnn  riA  feACcrhAine. 

An  liptiit  flAgD-dn  ojAC  in-oiu  ? 

O  50  •oeitf)in.  Oim  niAt^ti  as  ptJACc  tiA 
liAimpfe  fo. 

§  929.    Vocabulary  : 

An  gAot  (yaeh,  yeeh),  the  wind,  gen. 
SAoiCe  (oeeliS). 

Coif  (KUBh),  befide,  by  the  nde  of  (a 
river,  sea,  etc.),  is  followed  by  the  genitive. 

An  Ctt»Af  (OHloo'as)?  the  ear,  gen.  ctuAife 
(Kloo'-eshS).  ^ 

An  6I0C  (chIuoh),  the  stone,  gen.  ctoiCe 
CKle'hg). 

§  930.  Translate  :  | 
The  coldness  of  the  wind.  Round  this 
place.  On  the  top  of  the  horn.  In  the 
middle  of  the  street.  For  the  sake  of  the 
crown.  The  cow  is  going  round  the  field. 
Concerning  that  book  (which)  you  sew  the 
day  before  yesterday.  At  the  end  of  that 
tinae  (Aimfif)-  For  the  sake  of  my  own) 
people.  Beside  the  Boyne.  Beside  the, 
Suir.  Beside  Gal  way  Bay  (cuAn  nA  5)* 
was  one  day  walking  by  the  side  of  tho| 
Boyne.  Near  the  Boyne.  According  to: 
your  letter.  On  the  top  of  the  ash-treo4 
He  put  the  loop  of  the  briar  round  hif| 
head.     For  the  sake  of  a  shilling.     For  th6| 
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Bake  of  a  pound.  Concerning  that  pound 
(which)  you  had  last  week.  During  next 
week.  The  mouse's  tooth  is  broken.  My 
ear  is  deaf.  Is  it  (ati  n-i)  this  ear  ?  No 
(tii  111),  but  the  other  ear.  The  top  of  my  ear 
is  sore  (cinn).  Is  it  (ah  ti-6)  the  top  of  this 
ear  ?  Yes  (if  6).  The  sole  of  your  shoe  is 
broken.  It  is  not  (ni  't),  but  the  sole  of  my 
foot  is  sore.  I  got  a  blow  of  a  atone,  and 
the  bone  of  the  heel  is  broken. 

§  931.  We  have  seen  (§  883)  that  in  forming  the 
genitives  of  masculine  nouns  the  attenuation  of  the 
consonant  is  often  accompanied  by  a  change  in  the 
preceding  vowel  or  digraph  (i.e.,  combination  of 
vowels). 

Similar  changes  often  take  place  in  feminine 
noims  when  the  final  consoniuat  is  attenuated. 

§  932.  to  becomes  i  ;  as  fst^i'ot)  (shkreeb), 
a  scrape,  gen.  fst^ibe  (shkree'be)  ;  piob 
(peeb),  a  pipe  (musical  instrument),  gen. 
pi't3e  (pee'be)  ;   5105  (geea),  a  squeak,  gen. 

(g6€>'ge) ;  •oion  (deen),  protection,  shel- 
ter, gen.  'oine  (dee'n^)  ;  fi'on  (sheen),  wea- 
ther, gen.  fine  (shee'ne). 

§  933.  6a  sometimes  becomes  ei  : 

feAt^s,  anger ;  Ia  tiA  f ei^ise  (fe/i-ge),  the  day  of 
wrath. 

SeAlg,  a  hunt ;  -oaii  ha  f oilse  (shel'i-ge),  the  poem 
of  the  hunt. 

SoAttc,  iQve  ;  1  ti-iotiAt)  feittce  (she/kS),  instead  of 
love. 

SeAlb,  possession  ;  ceAtic  feilt)e  (kyarth  shell-ve), 
right  of  p. 

SpeAl,  a  scythe  ;  1  n-oiAi-d  tiA  fpeile  (shpeKe), 
after  the  scythe. 

•OeAlg,  a  thorn  ;  bAttft  -oeilse  (cfel'i-ge),  the  top  of  a 
thorn. 

§  934.  Oa  occasionally  becomes  1  ;  ai 
ceAtxc,  a  hen  ;  uX)  r\A  cifce  (kir'kS),  th© 
hen's  egg. 
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If  the  word  is  of  more  than  one  syllable, 
in  the  last  syllable  becomes  i,  as  mtii|\e-At^, 
a  family  ;  fon  A  mmt^it^e  (mwir'ire),  for 
the  sake  of  her  family. 

§  935.  1a  becomes  ei  ;  as  ci-Alt,  sense, 
t)e-A5-An  c^itte  (kae7e),  a  little  (of)  sense. 
An  St^i-ATi,  the  sun,  ue-Af  WA  5^6ine  (<as  n& 
grae'ne),  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

§  936.  Other  changes  :  cUxtin  (kloN, 
Munster  kIoun),  children,  gen.  ctonme 
(Klun'e),  of  children.  1  t:)poCAit\  a  ctoinne, 
in  the  company  of  her  children.  ton^,  a 
ship,  gen.  lum^e  (Ling'e),  of  a  ship,  boft) 
WA  Itini^e  (er  bordh  Na  Ling'e),  on  board  of 
the  ship. 

§  937.  In  the  endings  -Aty  -e-AC,  the  t 
when  attenuated  becomes  5  (see  §§  891, 
892),  the  final  e  being,  of  course,  added. 

C-AiUeA6,  an  old  woman,  .gen.  cxMttige 
(KaZ'i-ye,  contracted  to  KaZ'ee).  X)A\YO^Aty 
rain,  gen.  biifoige  (baush'c^ee).  An  geAU6, 
the  moon,  gen.  n-A  ^e-AUige  (gal'ee). 

C-Ainc  n-A  CAiltige,  the  old  woman's  talk. 
bAi]n)ige,  a  day  of  rain,  a  rainy  day. 
SoLAf  n^  5c-ALAige,  the  moon's  light. 

Note  the  change  from  e-A  to  1  in  the 
genitive,  according  to  §  934. 

§  938.  Feminine  nouns  with  irregular 
genitives  : 

t)e*An,  a  woman,  gen.  mnA  (mu-nau').* 
T)  06,  a  drink,  gen.  "oige  (c^ee). 
S^i-An,  a  knife,  gen.  -p^^ine  (shkin'g). 


*  Pronounced  m|tA  (mrau)  most  commonly  in  the 
northern  half  of  Ireland. 
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rriAc  HA  wtiA,  the  woman's  son.  CeAC  ha  f eATi-mnA 

(shan-v'nau),  the  old  woman's  house. 

t)Ur  -0150,  the  taste  of  the  dnnk  or  draught. 
Cor  ti A  rsitie,  the  handle  (in  Irish  foot)  of  the  kmfe. 
§  939.  The  past  tense  of  a  verb  has  the 
same  form  as  the  imperative,  except  that  it 
has  the  initial  consonant  aspirated  if  possible. 
If  the  initial  consonant  is  t  or  ti,  it  takes,  in 
the  past  tense,  the  sound  of  single  t  or  n, 
as  given  in  §  50  (A),  instead  of  the  strong 
sound  usual  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  as 
given  in  §  50  (B). 

§  940.  Some  irregular  verbs  do  not  form 
the  past  tense  from  the  imperative,  as  u^t^, 
come,  tiiTiiS,  came  ;  cei'o  (iae'ee),  or  ceitMg 
(teiree),  go,  cviai*0  or  'oeACAi'6,  went  ; 
(fau,  Munster  pAig,  fwei),  find  or  get,  ^ruAit^, 
found  or  got  ;  •oeun,  do  or  make,  tvinne  or 
•DeAt\r.A,  did  or  made  ;  CAt3-Ait\,  give,  tu^, 
gave  ;  ^  ic  (fek),  see,  Coiitiaic  or  ^aca,  saw  ; 
Ab-AijA,  Bay,  A*otit)Ait\c,  •out)-Alt^c,  said. 

§  941.  The  prefix  "00  precedes  all  past 
tenses,  except  in  a  few  irregular  verbs  ;  but 
•00  may  be  omitted,  at  all  events  in  conver- 
sation, unless  the  verb  begiifs  with  a  vowel 
or  ^,  followed  by  a  vowel. 

*Oo  becomes  t)'  before  a  vowel  or  ^  fol- 
lowed by  a  vowel,  and  the  "o'  is  sounded 
broad  or  slender,  according  as  the  following 
vowel  is  broad  or  slender. 

§  942.  Examples  (see  verbs,  English-Irish  Index 
to  Part  III.)  : 

X)*eittiS       (dsie'ree,  deiVee,  Munster  dei'rig),  he 

^^^0  -ouiriS  (yoo'shee,  Munster,  yoo'shig),  awoke 
•O'lmtig  (dim'ee,  Munster,  dira'ig),  departed. 
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t)'f?etic  f6  (daecH),  he  beheld. 

'Oo  6ttei-o  re  (hyWed),  he  beUeved. 

•Oo  t)eAnTit3i$  (vaN'ee,  Minister  vaN^ig),  blesaed. 

•oo  bttir       (vrish),  he  broke. 

-Oo  t)tiui5  (wroo'ee,  Munster  vroo'ig),  bruised 

•Oo  -0615  (Y6  ee,  Munster  Yo'ig),  burned 

X)o  ceAnnojij  (hVaN^ee,  Munster  h'ya:Nig),  bought 

•00  -oun  re  (Yoon),  he  closed  or  shut  * 

•Oo  -ottui-o  r^  (yrid),  he  closed  or  shut. 

•Oo  rAoti  r^  (bear,  Connacht,  heer),  he  delivered 

•Oo  mill  {vil,  Munster  vee/),  destroyed 

•O  it  r6  (dih),  he  ate. 

•Oo  ceic  r6  (heh),  he  fled. 
•   "Oo  niAit  (wah,  wa'ih),  forgave. 

•Go  nieu-ouis  (vaadh'ee,  Munster  vaedh'ig),  in- 
creased. 

'Oo  TTiA^b  (wor'-uv)  > 

•Oo  TTiAtibuig  (wor  ee,  -ig)  )  ^^Ued. 

•Oo  cAoin  r6  (cHeen),  he  lamented 

'O'pAs  r^  (dhauG),  he  left. 

•00  I615  r^  (laeg,  not  Zaeg)f    ,  . 

•Oo  lei5  r^  (leg,  not  teg)    f  ^® 

•Oo  cos  r^  (hoG),  he  raised. 

•00  ctiitt  r^  (cHir),  he  put  or  sent. 

•00  niol  r^  (wul),  he  praised. 

'2?  5^.^"°  >  Tiv,  Mun.,  yig),  prayed. 

;Otallnitii5*  (dhuL'ee,  -ig),  prepared  '  ^ 

?n  ^t.^  ^^/^^'  n  ""u  Munster  laeg),  read. 

•Oo  -Diol  re  (yeel),  he  sold. 

•Oo  ftii-6  (hee,  Munster  hig),  sat. 

•Oo  reAr  re  (hass),  he  stood. 

•O  f  ATI  re  (dhon),  he  waited. 

-Oo  CAie  (cHah,  CHa'ih),  spent,  threw. 

T)o  rcA-o  r6,  he  stopped. 

§  943.     VocAB  ULARY. 

Ors^it  (usk'il),  open  (the  door,  etc 
Better  form,  used  in  Muneter). 

fors^it  (fusk'il),  same  as  orK-Ait,  used  in 
Connacht,  etc. 

^O'ors^il,  •o'rors^a  (dhusk'il),  opened. 
An  CAJZ  (Koth),    he  cat;   gen.  c^ic  (Ka«. 
or  com  (Ku^). 

*  Spelled  oUtTitiis  in  Part  II. 
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Apt»«i$  (aurdh'ee,  Mtin.  -ig),  raise,  lift. 
•O'AtvouiS  (dhaurdh'ee,  Mun.  -ig),  raiBed, 
lifted. 

Sin  (sheen),  atretch ;  vo  fiti  (been), 
stretched. 

ATI  c-ioivbAU  (ir'ubGL).  the  tail;  gen. 
lOHbAitt.  (Also  spelled  e^ixDAU,  «i\t)Aa, 
etc.) 

§  944.    'Oo  CuAi-b  An  t^^t  50  -oot^Ar  ah 

CA1C.    "00  rcAT)  ri  1         ^"  V"^^'^ 

reA*  CAmAia.      Annrm  (then)  •D'orSAii 

At,  ■Doiur,  A5«r  -o'teuc  r  ^r^^^*^  i;r 

reomi^A.  -00  ConiiAic  p  re^ti-CAC  ,  n-A 
CoT.U-6  ATV  A  teAt)Ai«,  1  niAC  An  6aic  n-A 
tuige  At.  An  ut^U^  -O'tAn  An  t«C  n-A 
reArAtii  A5  An  -00^  5©  ceAnn  CAniAiU,  1 
5  'n-A  core.  Annfin  DO  UiJ  V  5i05  1 
•o'mtiS   P-      "00  ^"    reAn-tAC  -1 

t,'or5Art  r6  rfi't.    "D'ors^it.  ^r«ii. 

D'aivo«i$  r6  "A  ct«Aire  e^ae.  -uo 

t65  r6  A  CeAnn  1  ^o'te^At         1  ""^ 
CeAtt  (round  him).      TI1  ,^^f 
<>  Die.      -O'eilMS  r6  1        te'^l^^^  (stood^  up). 
CnAi*  r6  AmAC  50  -ocl  An  -ooivAr,  1  "o  peu6 
r6    cimCeAU    nA    tiAice    Ai^    5^6  „  ^^o^; 
"t)'t6i"oii\  5«tvt>'   e«n    -00   W    Ann,  m 
eireAn  teif  V^in.  l  -o'tenC  rf  T^^f  of  cionn 
An  •ooi\Air.      An^riti    (then)  -o'^euft 
OAni\  crAinn   -00   01   -oireAC   ai\  AgATO  An 
•ooiuir  1  6onnAic        eun  toeAg    fuAf  Aiix. 
"■OA  mtjertmn-re  (fe  emphatic)  i-o  Aice, 
Aur'  An   CAC  teir  An   enn,      if  V^'o^  50 
mtoei-Omif  5Aii  co-oUt.  Atvif  ^1^  ton  ceoit  w 
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•Oijn  re  ATI  t)otAAr.  T)o  fui  e  pein  a^a  a 
te-AD-Ait).  T)o  •OuTi  fe  fuil,  •do  "bun  fe  fuit 
eite,  ■]  rn'ot^b'  v^-oa  50  t^^it)      1  ti-^  Cot)U*D. 

§  945.    When   the   mouse   saw   that  the 
door  was  shut,  it  (she)  came  again,  and  it 
Btood  in  front  (o^  coin-Ait^)  of  the  window. 
It  waited  there  for  a  while,  and  as  it  did 
not   hear    (tniAit^    im6  ?;cii-aU)   any  sound 
mside,  it  gave  (Xf^x;)  another  squeak,  and 
departed,  as  it  had  done  before   {mA^  *oo 
IMTiiie  fi  (ie-An-A).      The  old  cat  awoke  and 
went  to  feo  •Dci)  the  window.     He  saw  the 
mouse's  tail,  as  she  went  ^  and  she  going  ") 
over  the  wall  {t^^        tnb).       ''Very  good 
('c^  KO  tn^ic)  I  "  said  he  to  himself.       It  is 
not  ^long  ^  till  I  Bhall  be  even  {^e^'6)  with 
you."        Rise  now,"  said  he  to  the  young 
cat.      The  young  cat  awoke,  rose  up,  and 
stretched  himself.        I  am  hungry,"  sa-d  he 
to  the  old  cat.    "  Silence  !  "  sajd  the  old  rat, 
5^ou  will  soon  ('  it  is  not  long  till  you  will  ') 
have  food  enough."     ''Where  did  you  get 
it  ?  "  said  the  young  cat. 

EXERCISE  CXLVIII. 

§  946.  There  are  a  few  mascvline  nouns 
which  form  the  genitive  in  the  same  way 
as  feminine  nouns  of  the  second  declen- 
sion, i.e.,  by  adding  e.  Of  these,  we  shall 
only  take  two  examples  for  the  present. 
Ce^C,  a  house,  genitive  cige  (tee), 
SlMt>,  a  mountain,  gen.  ft4it)e  (sh^ae'-veX 
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§  947.  Examples  :  ^JeAjt  ci^ft,  a  man  of  a  house,  a 
housoholder  ;  beAn  cise,  a  woman  of  a  house,  a  house- 
wife ;  beATi  AH  rise,  the  woman  of  the  house  ;  a  beAn 
a'  cise  (a  van  V  ^ee),  vocative,  "woman  of  the 
house  !  "  hence  the  word  vanithee^  found  in  English 
stories  of  Irish  rural  Ufe.  niuUAC  ati  Cfleibe 
(muLaCH  un  <Zae've),  the  top  of  the  mountan. 

§  948.  In  Munster,  7:15  (dg)  is  used  in  the  nomina- 
tive instead  of  ceAC,  and  the  b  in  fUibe  is  usually 
silent  (shZae'e,  sh/ae).    See  §  275. 

§  949.  We  have  seen  (§  694)  that,  in 
the  case  of  the  verb  bi,  certain  endings 
are  UBed  to  express  different  tenses  and 
persons,  as  biot),  bitnif?  '00  t)!^)!!^  (*oo 
X)\m\),  •00  Di'oe^r  (*oo  t)ior),  fAt)Ar,  etc. 
Similar  endings  or  inflexions  are  used  with 
other  verbs  for  the  same  purposes. 

§  950.    The  Imperative. 

In  the  imperative  (see  §  694)  the  endings 
are  :  ^ 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  (wanting)  -Ani-Aoif,  -imi'f 

2.  (no  ending)         -^^1*6,  -I'D 

3.  -A-o,  -6^*6  -A*OAOir,  -1*01^. 

§  951.  The  second  person  singular  of  the  imperative 
(i.e.,  the  form  used  in  a  command  or  request 
addressed  to  0.1  e  person)  is  the  simplest  form  of  the 
verb,  and  is  the  same  as  the  stem  of  the  verb  :  as 
lYiol,  praise  (thou)  ;  proverb,  tnol  5011c  -j  riA  moL 
SeAtiiAtt,  praise  (the)  cornl  eld  arii  do  not  praise  (the) 
young  corn  (one  may  know  the  good  qualities  of 
the  ground,  but  no  one  can  foretell  the  future  of  the 
crop).  All  seAiiiAtt  (g'ya'^^'^tr),  the  young  corn  in 
the  green  leaf,  gen.,  seAniAiji.  Ciiem  believe  (thou). 

§952.   riA  cjiem  puifeoj,  riA  c^iei-o  |mac, 
A5Uf  riA  ciiei-o  b|itAt|iA  mriA  ; 
rriA'f  moc  thaU  "o'ei|M5  An  Sf'^fij 
mAt\  If  coil  le  "OiA  bei-oeAf  Ati 
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*  Believe  not  lark,  believe  not  raven,  and  believe 

net  r.  woman's  sayings,  whether  {Irish,  if)  it  is  early 
(or)  late  (that)  the  sun  has  risen,  it  ia  as  God  wills 
(that)  the  day  shall  be." 

An  piAC  (fee'acH),  the  raven,  gen.  ^^^t  (fae'ih) 
or  (fae'ee,  Munster,  faeg). 

An  btiiAtA|\  (vree'a-har),  the  word  or  statement, 
gen.  b|t6irtie  (braehVe),  plural,  btiiActiA  (bree'ah-ra). 

moc  (mucH),  early.     50  moc,  after  verbs. 

If  coil  le  XHA,  it  is  will  with  Qod,  God  wills. 

§  953.    Formation  of  Imperative. 
2  Ttlot,  praise  thou. 

3.  molAt)  (muracH  or  muroo),  let  (him) 
praise. 

1.  moLAmAoif  (mul'a-mweeflh),  let  ua 
praise. 

2.  moUM'6  (mtil'ee),  praise  ye.* 

3.  moU\T)AOif  (mura-dheesh),  let  them 
praise. 

§  954— 

2.  CtAeiT),  believe  thou. 

3.  cfei'oeA'O  (kreci'aoH,  -00),  let  (him) 
believe. 

1.  ct\ei'Dim!f  (kreii'i-meeBh),  let  us  be- 
lieve, 

2.  ci\eit)i'6  (kred'ee),  believe  ye.* 

3.  cfeminDif  (kreci'i-deesh),  let  them 
believe. 

§  956.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  two 
sets  of  endings,  spelled  differently,  and 
pronotmced  with  a  slight  difference. 

The  first  set  (having  the  first  vowel  of 
ihe  ending  broad)  is  Used  with  verbs  whose 
imperative  ends  in  a  broad  consonant,  as 

*  Munster  (mul'ig,  kre^Z'ig).  Elsewhere  often 
(mul'igee,  kred'igee),  the  ending  being  doubled. 
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mot,  f?eti6,  -DfiTi,  fAOf,  mAxX>9  pi^,  cOSi  t)!ot, 

The  second  get   (having  the  first  vowel 

of  the  ending  slender)  is  used  when  the 
imperative  ends  in  a  slender  consonant ; 
as  in  the  remaining  verbs  in  §  942. 

§  966.  In  verba  in  -ig  (and  in  some  others 
when  euphony  permits)  the  first  vowel  of 
the  endings  -^m-Aoif,  -imif>  -A'o-Aoif,  -itDifj 
is  omitted,  as  f^o|\inAoif  or  f AofAtn-Aoif , 
let  us  free,  eitvigmi'f,  let  us  rise,  ei^iSt>i'f, 
let  them  rise  (eir'ee-meesh,  eireerfeesh). 

§  957.  Exercise :  form  all  the  persona  of  the 
imperative  in  each  of  the  verbs  given  in  §  942. 

§  958.    Prepositions  : — 

T)iom,  '6^om  (deem,  yeem),  off  me. 
'Oioc,   "Oioc    (deeth,  yeeth),  off  the© 
(you). 

X)ey  -be  {d^%  y6'),  off  him  or  it. 
T)!,  t)i  {dV,  yi'),  off  her  or  it. 
T)iiiTi,  'Oinn  (c?een,  yeen),  off  us. 
T)ib,  '6^X>  {deevy  yeev),  off  you  (plural). 
,'Oiot>,  '6^ot^  {deew,  yeew),  off  them.* 

§  959.  The  preposition  -oe  is  usually  pronounced, 
and  often  written,  -oo  (dhu).  The  aspirated  forms 
("otom,  etc.)  are  used  when  euphony  permita, 
©specially  after  vowels. 

§  960. 

/putn  (foom),  tmder  me. 
puc  (footh),  under  thee, 
p^oi  (fwee),  Under  him  or  it. 
piiiti  (foo'hi),  under  her  or  it. 
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'O  §  I  poiun  (foon),  under  Us. 

poit^  (foov),  Under  you. 
2-     IputA  (foolxa),  under  them. 

*'OiobtA  (dee'fa)  is  aaid  instead  of  -oio^  some 
(places. 
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§  961 .  Instead  of  the  simple  preposition  |?a  or 
the  form  pAoi  is  in  common  use,  as  pAOi  ci'of,  under 
rent  (Munster,  fae). 

§  962. 

fAfAtn  (ass 'am),  out  of  me. 
AfAC  (ass'ath),  out  of  thee. 
(a6B),  out  of  him  or  it. 
T'  -g  ^  Aifci  (aeh'^i),  out  of  her  or  it. 

<  ^  Af-Ainn  (ass'in),  out  of  UB. 
S        Ar<Ait)  (ase'iv),  out  of  you. 

<  ^    Afr-A  (asB'tha),  out  of  them. 

§96;i.  -Af  is  the  form  used  before  the  article,  aa 
Af  An  Aiu,  out  of  the  place.  Also  before  the 
possessive  adjectives,  as  Af  a  aic,  out  of  its  place. 
But  Af  has  now  come  to  be  used  in  all  positions, 
instead  of  a,  except  in  Munster. 

§  964.    *Oe    and  or    p6    (p-Aoi)  cause 

aspiration.  A  does  not  change  consonants, 
and  prefixes  li  to  vowels,  as  a  n6it\tnn  (ah 
haerin)  out  of  Ireland.  When  is  used 
for  A,  it  causes  no  changes. 

§  965.  Used  with  the  singular  article, 
and  A  (-Af)  follow  the  general  rule  of  pre- 
positions, causing  eclipsis  of  consonants, 
as  'n  5CU\f,  under  the  board,  An 
^coiU,  out  of  the  wood.  X)e  (like  •oo)  is  an 
exception,  causing  aspiration,  after  the 
singular  article,  as  •oe'n  Cl^t^  off  the  board. 

§  966.  Vocabulary. 

CaU  (hoL,  Mimster  hoUL),  beyond,  on  the 
other  side. 

An  mA5A*6  (moa'oo,  mo'aa),  the  mockery, 
ridicule. 

mA:SAi'6  (mo'Gee,  mo'c^'),  gen.  of  mA^A'd. 

An  biteAttinAC  (bih'oonacH,  see  §  418), 
the  rascal. 
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DiCeAifwAiS  (bih'oonee,  Mxmster  -ig), 
genitive. 

An  mtleAr\  (miZ^aan),  the  blame. 

mateAiti  (miZ'aa-in),  gen.  of  mitte-dn. 

0,  from,  also  means  "since":  6  n^C, 
Bince  .  .  .  not. 

C-ApAi-O  (thop'ee,  Munst.  -ig),  quick. 

(der'oo,  Muneter  der'a),  m.  end; 
gen.  •oeitM'O. 

f  967.  Idioms 

At!  CAot)  tAU  -De'Ti  mu,  the  other  (or 
further)  side  of  the  wall. 

As  xnAS^'O  V-A  •Ouine,  making  fun  of  a 
person. 

T)-At\  te  t)tMAn  (dhar),  Brian  imagines, 
thinks. 

t)At^  tiotn,  teAC,  etc.,  I,  you,  etc.,  imagine 
or  imagined. 

te-AC,  t)-A  fi  ^  -An  ti-Aif  ri^5  would 
imagine  t/ia«  he  was  a  king  then.  Note 
that  no  word  for  that  accompanies  •o^t^. 

T)'iTntig  p  tei,  she  went  off  with  her,  i.e., 
she  "  took  herself  off,"  departed. 

pi,,  tmder,  often  means  "  about,"  etc.  m 
Dion!)  imni-oe  ot^c  \:ao\  v^r),  do  i.ot  be  anxious 
about  that. 

•6eit^eA'6  (commonly  p^oi  t).)? 
If  miti'o  (mihTici),  it  is  time. 
If  mitm  "ouiriTi  •out  a  t!)Aite,  it  is  time  for 
us  to  go  home. 

Uaz  "00  (^ig  dhu),  let  or  leave  alone. 
It  15  •OOTT)  fein,  let  me  alone. 
Af  601  (er  CHool),  behind,  followed  by 
genitive. 
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xXti  c6  (ta«),  the  person  (who,  etc.), 
X)A  cuif  A  rhitte-An  oiAm-fA,  do  not  put  its 
blame  on  me,  don't  blame  me  for  it. 
If  m^t^  pn  -AC-A,  it  is  so  that  (the  ease)  is 
Of         (OS  anrdh),  on  high,  openly,  aloud, 
ffe^t  (eesh'ai),  low.    Of  ife-At,  secretly. 

CtiniJl  bit 
-At^  Cot^  (chut)  Dit 
At\  -AOTi  Cum -A 
x^t^  -Aon  Co|\ 
1  n-xxon  Cof 


■  at  any  rata,  at  all. 


O  xVTi  ce-Afc  A5^ni,  I  have  the  right,  I 
am  right. 

§  968.  An  IjeijAc  (ver^),  the  couple  or  pair 
(of  persons)  ;  gen.  beit^ce.  nieut)  •ouitie 

ACS  *\^An  •Dijn  ?  til  't  aCc  beittc.  How 
many  persons  are  there  in  the  fort  ?  There 
are  only  two.  An  beijxc  fo,  the«e  two 
(persons). 

§  969.  ''"pAr)  so  i:6iU,"  ^tvf'  <ati  fe-Ati- 
CAu,  ''-J  belt)  A  friof  A^Ac.  'U^  itjc  A\\.  An 
uAob  t-Att  •oe'n  X)AllA  fo  -Amtiig,  ^^tif  fi 

ZAmMX  be^s  6  txSinis  fi  50  •oci        •oot^^f , 

t>uiri$  An  gi05  m^,  •o'6iiai$  *do  Cu^it) 
AmAC,  -]  •o'fetiC  rr\&  cimCe^U  -An  ci$e 

CAOb.  ^0  nA6  bp^cA  tY\6  |\tit)  bit, 
tAini5  m&  ifce^C  -Afi'f.  tlf  fwAb-Af  im' 
Co'oUt)  50  •oc-dini^  An  bite-ArhnA6  be-A^  At^'fj 
1  so  nt)e-At\nA  f!  An  cteAf  cetitinA.  X)'iintig 
fl  50  CApAi-O,  ACc  •o'lmtig,  puAit^  mife 
pof  Af  A  etjix)  niA^Ait),  ABWf  bei-O  Aittfi^tiU 
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uifiti   iTAOi,  Ti6    n1    peATi-CAc  wife*" 

TTIxiY  fe^tl-C-AC   Mtl    CU,"   kXjVf '   ATI    CAC  OS, 

"  Da'O  C6if\  •ouic  beA^-dn  c6itte  "00  t^eit 
A^AC  Anoif .  1f  mi  tit)  'Dtnu  6.  tei^  •oo'o' 
(=  •DO  tx))  rhASA'O,  1  ctii^e^tx'O  ati  ttiC  cetaT) 
mite  5105  Aifci,  m-dV  tn^it  t6i.  TIa 
fcA'o-AmAoi'p  ^5  CAiTic  ATJtifo  At\  fon  ttiKie 
t)it.  Sinimif  finn  -p^iti  ^t^if^  1  t)imif 
'n--At\  5C0t)tA*6."  "  0,  50  •oeirhin,  ni  as 
m^^At)  -pOc  ACAim,  ct\ei'o  ti-Aim  6,"  Af\f'  -An 
fe-An-C^c.  "  An  n-AC  t^-puit  ocjx-Af  Aif , 
TiA  ^-An-A'b  f6  'n-A  ftJi'Oe.  SineA*6  e  -p^in 
A  teAbAit),'  -]  t>1o*6  co'DlA'O  50  mAi'oin 
Ai]5e.  ACc  n^  ctiifedA'O  k\  rhitteAn 
•6tiine  eite,  m-d  blonn  t>^AX)  50  teo|\  ^5  •otiine 
eite,  T  S''^'"  ^^-Af  -^s^iS^  p6in."  X)o  Cfeit)  An 
CAC  05  Annfin  5«ft)'  |:1of  An  fj^^tit  "o'lnnif 
An  CAC  eite  "OO.  tlinne  f6  An  oifeAT)  fin 
CAince  1  'ocAot)  nA  tniCe,  nAC  fAiT)  co'DIa'C) 
Af  t)it  Aif  fA  'OeifeA'O,  1  •onbAifc  f^  Veif 
f^in,  "  rriA  Y  i^-3kf  fi'n  -^^-^5  belt)  biA^ 
A^Ainn  AfAon."  Annfin  A'DubAifc  f6  Of 
Af*o  :  pAnAmAoif  a|\  Cut  An  •oof  Aif  Af 
peAt)  cAmAitt,  Af  OtimA  a^a  biC,  -]  petiCAmAoif 
An  bfuit  An  ceAjtc  A5AC." 

§  970.    Vocabulary  and  Phraeee  : 

At^  Aif  (er  ash),  back,  as  ccaCc  Af  Aif,  to 
come  back. 

Af  5Cut  (er  gool),  backwards,  as  •out  Af 
5Ci4t,  to  go  backwards  also  to  deteriorate, 
etc. 

Ha  teijimlf  •oo'n   $Aet)it5  ^f  SCOt, 

let  ua  not  allow  the  Irish  language  to  fal! 
away. 
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At^  btJii,   on  foot,  established  ;  cmt^ 
bun,  establish. 

CtiitAiim'f         •oceATi^A  -pein   Afv  bun 
let  us  establish  our  own  language  again. 

P-An^rh^mc  *  (fon'awinO   )       .  . 
reite^rfi  (feh'uv)  \  ^^^^^'^S" 

le,  after  verbs  of  waiting=for  :  -p^n  tiom, 
wait  for  me. 

§  971.  When  the  poor  mouse  came  back 
over  the  wall,  she  did  not  know  that  these 
two  were  waiting  for  her  behind  the  door. 
She  came  down  and  sat  opposite  the  house, 
and  waited  there  for  a  while  in  (her) 
silence.  When  the  little  bird  that  was  up 
on  the  top  of  the  tree  saw  the  mouse  sitting 
without  any  fear  before  the  old  cat's  door, 
he  came  down  (Ar,v<Af  =  from  above)  to 
(50)  the  middle  of  the  tree,  then  he  came 
down  to  the,  bottom  of  the  tree,  and  at  last 
he  came  down  on  the  ground.  Then  he 
came  up  to  (50  •oci')  the  place  where  the 
mouse  was  (An  aic  1  n-A  f-Aib  An  UiC).  Is 
the  old  cat  not  in  (ifcig)  ?  "  said  he.  (He) 
is  indeed,"  said  the  mouse.  *^  And  is  the 
cat's  son  in  ?  "  said  the  bird.  "  He  is 
indeed,"  said  she  (Aff'  if(  ).  "And  are  you 
not  afraid  (in  your)  sitting  there  ?  "  Afraid, 
do  you  say  (  a^Ia,  An  n-cAt))?  I  don't 
care  a  jot  about  the  pair  (§  539)."  Let 
us  not  awaken  them,  at  all  events, said  the 
bird.  I  don't  mind  that  (thab  is  indifferent 
with  me,  §  700),"  said  the  mouse  ;  "  let- 
them-rise   or  let-them-stay  asleep   (in  their 


*  The  more  literary  form  is  |^A11Ati1All1. 
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Bleep)  or  let-them-never-riBe  again  (Coi'06e 
A^Aif ),  I  am  not  afraid  of  them  (there  is  not 
Rny  fear  on  me  otAm-fA  before  them 
tAonipA)."  Then  Bhe  turned  and  faced  (tti^ 
fi'  A§A.*0  a^a)  the  door  of  the  house.  "  Rise 
(plural)  out  of  your  sleep,"  said  she  to  the 
pair,  and  let  us  in.  It  is  time  for  you 
both  to  be  up.  Is  it  not  a  great  shame 
moiA  An  TiAif  )  for  a  cat  to  be  asleep 
at  {a\\)  this  hour  of  the  day  (•oe'n  U)  ?  " 


EXEBCISE  CXLIX. 
§  972.    Vocabulary  and  Phrases  : 

leim,  (Zaem),  m.,  a  leap. 

l6im,  verb,  leap  (thou).    X)o  teitn,  leapt. 

Ct\om  (Krum),  adj.,  bent  (Munster,  Kroum). 

Cfom,  verb,  bend,  crouch.  *Oo  Cfom? 
bent,  crouched. 

SocAit\  (suK'ir),  adj.,  quiet,  easy. 

An  c-ATTiAiAC  (a'wur-K),  sight  (of  an 
object)  ;  gen.  ArhAifC  (a  'wirk).  (nAi*)Af.c, 
sight  of  the  eye). 

le  x\-A  tiTin  riTi  (lin),  just  then,  at  that 
time. 

SAoit  (seel),  think,  expect  ;  t)0  fAoit, 
thought,  etc.    Commonly  fit  (sheel). 

An  c-ionA-o  (in'udh),  the  place  ;  gen. 
lonAit)  (in'id). 

1  n-ion-AT),  instead  of,  followed  by 
genitive. 

teif  fin,  with  that,  thereupon. 

§  973.  CuAit)  An  CAC  65  50  x>z\  An 
t:winne65,  1  "D'ofSAit        Of  ife^t  1.  l^im 
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ci$e,  1  Cx^inis        50  ciuin  foc-Ait^  m-At\ 
riti,  50  (till)  r)pijAi|A  f6  ^fh^^ftc  mbeifc. 

re^n   (on  ^im,  emphatic)  sceu-on^, 

-ATiOTiTi,  -I  ifce^C  1  (in  her)  pott  peni, 

te  11 -A  tinn  fin,   tu^  An   caz  65  t^im  50 
€ApA^^,  1  f^oit        so    ^A^X)  -ATI    U16  X)eAs 
t)oCc   ^i5e         "Oeitte^t),   aCc  1  n-ion^t) 
t«i6e,  If  6  An  c-euri  '00  bi  ^ige.  leif 
•oofs^it  reATi-tnte-Atfin^C    An    •oot\Ar  i 

tMnis  -Am-AC       ATI  ft^xSm. 

§  974.    Before  the  past  tense  of  verba  (ex- 
cept a  few  irregular  verbs). 
tli'oiA     is  used  instead  of  ni,  not. 
^^^^  "  J)  tiaC,  that  not,  etc. 

50,  that,  till. 

^^^^^r  „  muTiA,  if  not. 

5?  Cx3t,  where. 

§  976.  Examples  : 

tlloti  61^15  t)ttiAii,  B.  did  not  rise. 
riAtt  -ouiris      ?  did  he  not  awake  ? 
riAti  PAH  f6,  that  he  did  not  stay. 
S^T^  rnoX,  f6,  that  he  praised 

"o^ol  r6,  or>  , 
r\6  stiti  •ofol  r6 1       ^®  i 
muiiAtt  ctiei-o  r^,  unless  he  beUeved.  / 
Ca  tt  fCA-o  r6  ?  where  did  he  stop  ? 

past  tense  (§  941)  ^to  was  used.  It  is  this  110  wliich 
Jaw  combmed  with  ni,  50,  etc.,  to  form  tifor,  51^5  etc. 

§  977.    Vocabulary  and  Phrases  : 
pe-AUA  (path'a),  the  pet. 
cteiue  (kle^'e),  the  feather. 
Cotfi    (0H5),  as,  90.      Often  with  demon- 
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gtrativ©  fin  or  fo  after  the  adjective.  Also 
with  te  before  notxas,  and  ^^uf  before 
verbs. 

Corfi  p^t>-A  fin,  ao  long  (as  that). 
Cotfi  f^'o-A  fo,  so  long  (as  this). 

Coni  •oe-A|\5  te  n-uX)All,  as  red  AS  an 
apple.      ("As"=te  before  nouns). 

Cotfi  Ui'oif  -A5«f  t>i  f6  fiAtfi,  as  strong 
AS  ever  he  was.  As  "=  ^^uf  before 
verbs). 

§  978.  Stop  there  ! "  said  he  to  the 
young  cat.  "  Don't  kill  that  bird.  Don't 
bruise  a  limb  of  it,  and  don't  break  a 
feather  of  it  (•oe).  Bring  it  to  me  {z^X)A^^ 
Cu^Atn  6)  here,  I  say  to  you.  I  prefer  to 
have  it  alive  as  a  pet  (it  is  better  with  me 
it  to  be  alive  at  me  in  its  pet)."  The  young 
cat  brought  the  bird  with  him  {tu^  teif), 
and  left  it  with  (as)  the  old  cat.  The  old  cat 
lifted  it  in  his  mouth,  and  brought  it  inside. 
He  put  it  down  on  the  floor.  He  sat  down 
opposite  it.  He  broke  it  and  he  bruised 
it.  He  killed  it  and  he  destroyed  it.  He 
made  food  of  its  (t)'^)  flesh,  and  drink  of 
its  blood  ;  he  did  not  stop  till  (^u^)  he  ate 
every  bone  and  feather  of  it,  and  he  did  not 
leave  the  head  or  the  tail  itself  (p^in)  of  it 
to  (a5)  the  young  cat.  "  Let-him-lament 
his  pet  now,  if  he  pleases  (mS'r  tn^it  Uif), 
or  let-him-go-off  (imtig)  and  let-him-kill  a 
bird  for  himself,  the  rascal  !  It  is  I  (if 
mife)  (that)  killed  this  one  (6  fo)  and  it  is 
I  (that)  ate  it.  It  is  I  (that)  rose  first,  and 
1  got  my  (share  of)  food  and  drink  flr«t. 
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The  next  bird  (that)  he  will  have,  let-laim- 
not-iet  it  from  him  so    softly    (cotri  bo^ 

flTl)." 

EXERCISE  CL. 

§  979.  A  third  class  of  nouns,  commonly 
called  the  third  declension,  form  the 
genitive  by  adding  a  to  the  nominative. 

§  980.  Example:  ati  pon,  the  wine;  blAr  ah 
piOTiA  (eena),  the  taste  of  the  wine. 

§  981.  This  class  includes  both  masculine  and 
feminine  nouns. 

§  982.  If  the  final  consonant  of  the  nomi- 
native is  preceded  by  ei,  oi,  or  ui,  the 
letter  i  must  be  omitted  in  the  genitive,  as 
An    poM,   the   flesh,   bUf  ptoU,  the 

taste  of  the  flesh. 

§  983.  The  following  nouns  form  their  genitives, 
as  shown  in  §§  979,  982  :  (write  out  the  genitives, 
and  refer  to  the  indexes  of  Parts  I.,  II.  and  III. 
for  meanings  and  gender). 

p'on,  peoil,  plAit,  tnoin,  fr^ti,  •OiA|tmtiit),  CtJAim, 

.^^leATITI,  cleAf,  AOT),  bUACAlU,  CAin,  ClOf,  CTlAiri,  -OAt, 

V^Acc,  511AT),  loc,  bBAntiAcr,  coil,  -ooccuitt, 
peAticAiTin,  meAf,  zhiUm\\,  ac. 

§  984.  Translate  :  A  goblet  of  wine.  The 
goblet  of  the  wine.  The  colour  of  the  flesh. 
(The)  name  of  a  prince.  The  road  of  the  bog. 
Dermot's  nose.  Dermot  of  the  nose.  (The) 
dialect  of  Tuam.  John  O'Dwyer  ((5 
T)iiit)i|\,  dhiv'ir,  Munster,  dheer)  of  the 
glen.  Knowledge  of  the  feat  (ctPAf). 
Hugh's  son.  The  boy's  (buA^AMl)  coat. 
Is  there  too  much  tax  on  wine  f  There 
will  be  more  rent  on  this  land.  The  pain 
of  mv  bone.     They  have  not  much  love 
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for  MB  {o^^*Mnn).  There  used  to  be  no  much 
cold  in  the  place,  that  (^o)  there  used  to  be 
frost  in  the  middle  of  the  summer.  I  was 
walking  beside  the  lake  one  day,  and  I  saw 
an  island  in  the  middle  of  the  lake.  "  What 
(ciA  ATi)  island  is  that  ?  "  said  I  to  the 
doctor's  boy.  That  is  the  '  island  of  the 
iDlessing,' "  said  he.  The  sun  came  after 
the  rain  (p(  AftAinn ).  The  boy  had 
very  little  respect  (me^f)  for  the  tailor's 
talk. 

EXERCISE  CLI. 

§  985.  Vowel  changes  take  place  in 
some  nouns  when  a  is  added.  These 
changes,  it  will  be  observed,  are  just  the 
opposite  of  those  shown  in  §§  885,  890, 
934,  936. 

§  986.  1  or  10  becomes  :  as  An  cfviof 
(kriss),  the  girdle,  gen.,  An  e-Af A  ;  An  piof, 
the  knowledge  (information),  gen..  An  pe^fA  ; 
An  liof  5  the  fort,  gen.,  An  UAfA ;  An  fioc> 
the  frost,  gen.,  An  cfCACA ;  An  t\it,  the 
running,  gen.,  An  feAtA. 

§  987.  Hi  or  u  becomes  o  :  An  pint,  the 
blood,  gen.,  nA  potA  ;  An  *oiMiiin,  the  back 
gen..  An  v^omA  ;  An  6^1*0,  the  share,  gen., 
nA  COX) A  ;  An  f|\tic  (sruh),  the  stream,  gen.. 
An  cft^otA  ;  An  511 1  (auh),  the  voice,  gen., 

An  gOCA. 

§  988.    Vocabulary  : 
iiAi5neAC  (oo'eg-nacH),  loilely. 
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'ii    iru^itn    (foo'^m),  the  sound,  gen.,  m 

rSrioO  (shkreev),  write. 

§  989.    Translate  :    Of  ciotin   aii  Cne^fA. 

te^r^,  ^5„r  m6  50  1iu.Ai5iieA(i.»  C^tt  6ir 
All  cre^CA.  micm  -ootn  fCA-o  (to  stop); 
riiiTie  1116  mo  ^66tA^u  r^e^tA.  C4  mo  Cum 
FOU  AS  ceACc  A  (or  Af)  bonn  mo  Coire,  -i 
FtJAiiA  m6  buitte  ctoiCe  6  get^m^r  An  Cti^tfi 
mo    -O^omA.      m    cAit   AmA6    ati  c-uifse 

r^ue,  50^  (till)  nibat)  A1,  Cum  gun  irceA<; 

^S^c.  X)  ^•eAtitt  t)uic  petiCAinc  1  n-oiAit)  -oo 
co-OA  pfeiti.  Oim  A5  peuCAmc  (looking) 
1  11-01  Ai*  mo  Cot)A  1^611,.    petiC  Ati  bA-o  as 

■ovt ,  ti-AgA,t>  An  crrotA.    ua  ri     D«t  i 

ti-AgAi-b  TiA  SAoiCe  mAH  Ati  gceu-oiiA.  Tli 
rnAit  tiom  fUAim  -oo  §oCa,  t  cu  as  cAitic 
com  b-Atit)  riTi.  sSsniob  ATI  i:ocAt  -oo  «6i« 
A"  fuAmA.     but.  C(Jiii  50  mb6it)eA-6  i^uAitn 


EXKBOISE  CLII. 

THE  PBESENT  TENSE. 


§  990.  The  present  tense  is  formed  by 
adding  certain  terminations  to  the  stem  of 
a  verb.  The  termination  is  marked  in  the 
following  examples  by  a  hyphen  separating 
It  from  the  stem. 


*The  more  Uterary  form  ia  peuaAiti. 
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§  091.    ci\ei*D-im  (kred'im),  I  believe. 

c^e  1*0-1  f  (kred'ir),  thou  believes t. 
ci^eTO-.  Ann  (kred'uN)  (he,  she,  etc.) 
believes. 

Cj^e  1*0-1  m  TO  (krec^'imici),  we  belie v*. 
ct^e1•o-c^  (kred'^ee),  ye  believe. 
ct^ei*o-i*o  (kred'icZ),  they  believe. 

§  9S2.    mot--Aini  (murim),  I  praise. 

mot-Aitv  (murir),  thou  prai'sest. 
mot-Ann  (muruN)  (he)  praises. 
niot-Amtii*o  (muramwi(i),  we  praise. 
tnot-cAoi  (mul'thee),  ye  praise. 
mot-Ai*o  (murid),  they  praise. 

Compare  these  forms  with  those  given  for  Avi^m, 
bi"6im,  puilim,  Part  III.,  Index,  p.  115. 

§99).  Notes.  If  the  stem  ends  in  a  slender 
consonant,  the  spelling  of  the  terminations  is  the 
same  as  for  c|\ei-oim,  §  991.  If  the  stem  ends  in  a 
broad  consonant,  the  terminations  are  the  same 
aa  for  molAim,  §  992. 

§  994.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  pronimciation  of  the 
endings  is  the  same  in  both  instances,  with  the 
sUght  exception  of  the  1st  and  i-nd  plural,  c^iei-oimi-o, 
c|toi-oci',  TnolAtnui-o,  molcAoi,  in  which  the  vn  and  c 
have  their  slender  sounds  with  a  slender  stem,  and 
their  broad  sounds  with  a  broad  stem. 

§  995.    Instead  of  we  may  say 


§  996.    It  does  not  appear  that  ctveit)eATiTi 


Ct\01'O1f 

moUMt^ 


CjA  Toimit) 
molAmuit) 


Cf\  i*oci 
molcAoi 
ct\  mi*o 
moUM*o 


cttei'oeAnn  cu. 
molAnn  cu. 
CfxemeAnn  finn. 
moU\nn  finn. 
ct\  i*oeAnn  r"©. 
motAnn  fit). 
ct^emeAnn  fiA*o. 
moLAnn  fiA'o. 
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in6,  tiioUnri  m6  are  ever  spoken  or  written 
instead  of  ctA-mim,  moUitti,  though  given 
by  some  grammars. 

§  997.  The  forms  in  the  lefthand  column,  §  995,  are 
much  more  usual  in  Munster  than  in  rister  and 
Connacht.  Indeed  they  are  almost  forgotten  now 
in  the  northern  half  of  Ireland. 

§  998.  In  Munster,  c|iei-oinn'-o  (-mee^),  tnolAtnAoi-o 
(-mweea?),  are  said  instead  of  ctiei-onni-o,  molAmm-o. 

§  999.  In  the  northern  half  of  Ireland,  the  ending 
-tnui-o  is  very  often  used  separate  from  the  verb 
instead  of  the  pronoun  finn,  "we,"  as  cotidaic  f§ 
rnui-o  for  conriAic  fe  fmn,  he  saw  us  ;  conriAic  mtii-o 
e  for  conn Aic  rn;jn  e,  we  saw  him.  Needless  to  say, 
this  is  a  gross  corruption  of  language,  and  should 
be  carciully  avoided. 

§  1000.  instead  of  cjiefoeAnn,  tnolAtiti,  the  forma 
ctAei-oiT),  inolAi-6  were  formerly  in  use,  and  are  still 
heard  in  Ulster.  Good  writers  of  the  17  th  and  18th 
centuries  use  the  form  in  -i-o,  reserving  the  form  in 
-Ann  for  use  after  particles  hke  ni,  nAC,  50,  An,  etc. 
The  latter  form,  however,  has  now  become  so  general 
that  it  would  be  pedantic  to  return  to  the  earlier 
usage. 

§  1001.  Write  out  the  present  tense  of  the  verbs 
(§  942)  petJCAim,  btn^^ini,  btiuisim,  -ooisim,  -oijnAini, 
•otiui-oim,  miUini,  itim,  niAitim,  CAOinim,  giJi-oim, 
16151m,  -oiolAim,  fi3i-6ini,  fOAfAim,  pAnAim,  CAitim, 
fCA-OAim  (943),  finim  (972'),  fAoilmi. 

§  1002.  When  an  ending  added  to  the 
verb  stem  commences  with  the  letter  c,  as 
in  cfc  i'oui,  molUAoi,  the  c  is  sometimes* 
aspirated,  as  ei|Aigti  (aer'ihee),  ye  rise^ 
fAO|\t-Aoi,  ye  deliver.  This  depeAds  on 
euphony.  In  Irish  the  sound  of  t  is 
avoided  after  certain  consonant^.^ 


§  1003.  The  rule  is,  that  c  in  endings  is 
aspirated,  except  after  c,  t),  t,  ti,  f  (which 
may  be  remembered  by  the  word  DeNTaLS) 
including  -6  and  t. 
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§  1004.    Stems  ending  in  C  and  g  may  be 
added  to  those  after  which  c  is  not  aspirated. 
But  stems  of  more  than  one  syllable  (like 
ending  in  -ig    are    followed    by  t 
(aspirate). 

§  1005.  Write  out  (with  t  aspirate  in  2nd  person 
plural)  the  present  tense  of  (§  94:.)  ei]ii5im,  -oinfijiTn, 
5AbAim,  nntisini,  boAiinvii5itn,  ceAnnui5im,  fAO|iAim, 
Tneii-otJijim,  niA|\bAim  (or  rriA^btJis  tn),  ^A^Aim, 
lei5iTn  or  leismi,  coj^Aim,  ctiiiAim,  tillTinvnjim,  (94  ) 
At^T)ui5im,  (9  :  )  leimim,  cttomAim.  terns  of  more 
than  one  syllable  ending  in  -15  add  -mi-o,  not  -imi-o, 
in  the  1st  person  plural,  as  eiinsmit),  we  rise, 
Atfomsnn-o,  we  raise]. 

§  1000.    The  NUMEBALS  from  1  to  20  : — 

Aoii  (aen),  one.  Aon  *octi5  (aen  daeo), 

eleven. 

•06  (dho),  two.  •06      u5  (dho  yaea), 

twelve. 

Cfi  (tree),  three.  zi(^i  ^otu^,  thirteen. 

ceAtAi^A  (ka'hir),  four.    ceACAifv    *oeu5,  four- 
teen. 

ctii^  (Koo'ig),  five.       CU15  "oeu^,  fifteen, 
(shae),  six.  fe  *oeu5,  sixteen. 

fCACc      (shacHth),       f  c  aCc    •oeu^,  seven- 
seven,  teen. 

oCc  (uCHth),  eight.       occ  *oeii5,  eighteen. 

n^oi    (Nee,    Muns.,     n-Aoi  'oeii^,  nineteen. 
Nae),  nine.  , 

X)e^6  (deh'),  ten.  -piCo  (fih'6),  twenty. 

§  1007.  We  shall  not  enter  on  the  use  of  the 
numerals  with  nouns  for  the  present,  till  we  see 
how  the  plurals  of  nouns  are  formed. 

§  1008.  When  any  numeral  from  Aon  to 
•oei6  is  used  apart  from  a  noun,  in  counting, 
the  particle  a  is  prefixed,  as  a  ri-^OTi,  a  "oO, 

E 
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ti-oCc,  A  ri^oi,  A  •oeiC.  As  Ca  trieim  ^za 
^^cf  Ac^  ^  utti  no  A.ceAtAi^  ^^^^i. 
How  many  have  you  ?    I  have  three  or  four. 

THE  TIME  OF  DAY. 

§  1009.  An  cto5  (kIug),  the  bell,  the 
clock  ;  genitive,  ^n  cluis  (cnlig). 

§  1010.  An  uAijA  (oo'er),  the  time  or 
occasion  the  hour;  gen.,  TitiAi^ve 
(h-ooere).  When  we  wish  to  express  "an 
hour  "  as  a  measured  space  of  time,  v^A^^  An 
Ctnis,     the  clock's  hour  "  is  usually  said. 

§  1011.  IcAC-nAitA  (Zah'oo-er),  /.  a  half- 
hour,  half-an-hour  ;   gen.,  teAC-iiAitie. 

§  1012.  CeAt^AthA  (kah'ru-wu,  kah'roo 
Bee  §  418),  /.,  a  quarter.  C.  v^A^y.ey  a  quarter 
of  an  hour. 

§1013.    T)e  Clos  or  'oe'n  6los,     of  clock,'' 
or     of  the  clock,"  is  shortened  to  a  Cl05  = 
o'clock.      A  riAon  a  etos,  one    o'clock,  ^ 
cms  A  clo5,  five  o'clock,  a  •oo  •oen^  a  Clot: 
twelve  o'clock. 

\ 

§  1014.  noimit)  (No'micZ)  or  noment) 
(No'maedh)  m.,  a  minute;  noimm  or 
n 01  mem  (No'maerf),  plural,  minutes.  Cui^ 
n6imi*o,  five  minutes  ;  cnig  noimm  •oens, 
15  minutes.  Note  that  noimm  comes 
before  'oen^. 

§  1016.  Instead  of  noiini-o,  there  are  various  other 
forms  used  in  different  localities,  all  being  derived 
from  the  word  moment^  as  neorriAc,  boimince,  etc. 

§1016.  In  telling  the  time  of  the  clock, 
past  "  is  expressed  by  t:a\\  eif,  tA\^  6ir,  or 
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•o'eif  (§  863),  as  leAt'UAi\^  ^  ^6, 

lialf-past  two. 

§  1017.  noim  (rev)  before,"  as  -oeiC 
noimit)  |\oini  a  t)eic,  ten  minutes  before  (or 
to)  ten. 

§  1018.    Compounds  of  |\oiiri  :— - 

fotfiAm  (roVum),  be-    |\6niAiTiti  (ro'win),  be- 
fore  me.  fore  us. 

foniAC  (ro'wuth),  be-    ^6^hA^X>  (ro'wiv),  be- 
fore thee.  fore  you. 

roirhe  (rev'e),    before    t^ompA  (romp'a),  be- 
him,  it.  fore  them. 

t^oimpi    (rimp'i),  be- 
fore her,  it. 

§  1019.  Hoitfie  fo  (rev'e  shu),  before  this, 
formerly.  Roirhe  fin,  before  that  (time), 
previously. 

§  1020  The  simple  preposition,  |toini,  has 
onginated  in  recent  times  from  the  compound 
ttoime.  The  older  form  was  jte  or  iiia.  In  Munster 
the  form  jioimir  (rim'ish)  is  common  instead  of 
roiTiie,  the  ending  -if  being  adopted  from  the  forms 
leif,  with  him,  tAitiif  (§  869),  past  him. 

§  1021.  ''At"  before  the  hours  is  ex- 
pressed by  as  ^  ceACAiiA  a  ctos,  at  4 
o  clock.  At  "  is  not  expressed  with  any 
division  of  time  less  than  an  hour  ;  for  "  at 
half^past  four,"  say  leAt't^^^^  u^^  eif  a 
ce^tAit\  >  at  twenty  minutes  past  four  " 
say  |:ice  noimm  u^t^  eif  a  ce^t-Ait\. 

§  1022.  Vocabulary: 

An    z-eWAG    (ae'dhacH),    the    cloth,  the 
clothes  ;    genitive,  eu'o^ig. 
nie-A|\  (mar),  quick,  lively. 
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liiAt,  quick,  50  luAty  usually  in  the 
sense  of  "  soon." 

eurs^it)  (aes'aee),  quick,  rapid  in 
motion. 

An  cut,  the  back  of  the  head,  genitive, 

At\  mo  6ul,  Af  •00  Cul,  etc.,  behind  me, 
you,  etc. 

SaC  (goch,  Munster,  gacH),  each,  every. 

ct^Aig  (thrau'ee,  Mimster,  thrau'ig),  /., 
strand,  shore,  gen.,  nA  z^a^a  (thrau'a,  thrau), 
of  the  strand. 

An  reAt)AC  (shaVuk),  the  hawk,  genitive, 
An  cfcAt)Aic  (^aVik),  of  the  hawk. 

An  cubAf  (cu'wur,  coor),  the  foam  ;  gen.. 
An  Ctit)Aij\  (CHoor),  of  the  foam. 

*o'A  =  t)o  A,  to  his,  her,  its,  their  ;  or  •oe  a, 
off  his,  her,  etc. 

t\iAn  (ree'an),  m.,  a  track;  genitive,  ^^A^r^ 
(ree'en). 

§  1023.  So  niAi\  CAitrni  An  U,  nuAijA  t)it)ini 
fA'  mbAite  (at  home).  'Ouifig  Ann 
AtAi|\  50  moC  A|A  mAit)in  me.  CijMgim  Af  a 
reA^c  A  6105  T)iA  T)ornnAig,  i  AjA  a  f e  a 
CI05  5AC  niAi'oin  eite  "oe'n  CfCACurhAin. 
Cuitiim  mo  6111*0  eu'OAig  ofm  50  CApAi-O, 
biiAiLim  AmAC  A]A  An  ffvAm,  -j  •ounAim  An 
•oojAAf  im'  •oiAi'o.  Imtigim  AmAC  uiji 
Com  In  At  1  If  pei*oitt  tiom,  i  pA^Aim  An 
bAite  mojt  AtA  mo  (::uU  5Al!)Aim  AmA6  coif 
nA  rAitAtA5;e  no  fiiAf  50  bAft^  An  ?:rteit)e. 
riiiAit\  tji'Oim  r^fUA  A5  fintDAl  mAfv  fin, 
fiiit)im  fiof  Af  t:)Af|\  cloiCe  no  fi'nim  m6 
1  n-Aic  cifm  6isir)>  1  teisim  tno  f^it. 
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CAff-Ai5  Ai(\x>   Ti6   A|\'o-An'        bit  im'  Aice, 

c-ATn^HL,        ipevtAMTiZ  im'  titnCcAtt  -^t^  5^6 
c-AOt).     Hi  p^A^fv  liom  t)eit  iriAf  fin  i  n-^Aon 
'n-A  -AjA  TiA  riAitte,  AS   f*.  ii6-Ainc  tAt\ 

fAite  AtnAc  no  fi'of  uAim  At\  An  c|\Aig.  Si^m- 
geAnn  An  $|iiAii  of  cionn  nA  fAiff^e.  t)t\i- 
fCiinn  An  conn  50  cfotn  ai\  An  cfAig. 
5UiAifeAnn  An  pAoiteAn  tA|\  bAi\t\  ^aC 
uuinne.  C|\oniAnn  An  feAbAC  o'n  Aitt. 
Cuit\eAnn  An  ton^  An  frAiff^e  1  n-A  cubAt^ 
geAt  •o'a  CAot),  1  fA^Ann  fi  t^iAn  fAt)A  1 
Tl-A  •oiAit)  At\  An  fAite  BtAf. 

§  1024.  Vocabulary: 

fA^OA,  long  (as  an  adjective). 

1  bfA*o  (a  wadh),  long  (as  adverb),  for  a 
long  time,  also  '"far;"  1  t)pA*o  uAim,  far 
from  me. 

An  pAipeutt  (pau'paer),  the  paper  ;  gen. 
An  pAip^i^^  (fau'paer),  of  the  paper. 

ntiAi*6eA6c  (Noo'a-yaCHth)  /.,  news  ;  gen., 
n«Ai*6r aCca,  of  news  ;  pAipetit^  ntiAi*6cACcA, 
a  newspaper. 

f^eui,  a  story,  or  f^eiitA,  tidings,  also 
"  news."  't)f uit  Aon  fj^eut  (or  fgeutA) 
A^AC  ?  have  you  any  news  ? 

§  1025.  N.B. — In  order  to  facilitate  translation 
into  Irish,  and  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the 
Irish  turn  of  phrases,  we  shall  have  frequently  to  use 
expressions  which  are  not  good  English.  The 
two  idioms  are  so  dissimilar  that  no  beginner  could 
be  expected  to  translate  idiomatic  English  into 
idiomatic  Irish. 


*  This  is  more  idiomatic  than  fOAf Aim  fUAf,  I 
stand  up. 
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§  1026.    1  am  (bi'bim)  not  long  out  until 
(50)  I  am  very  himgry,  and  till  I  think  that 
It  IS  time  for  me  to  go  home.     I  leap  down 
from  the  rock  or  from  the  height  on  the 
ground,  and  I  put  the  road  from  me  (>oiom) 
as  quick  as  I  can  Or  pemijA  Horn)  till  I  am 
(bi-orni)  at  the  end  of  the  street  once  more 
(At\ir).     I  buy  a  newspaper  in  a  shop  that 
IS  near  my  own  house.     I  salute  (bexXTmtiig 
•oo)  every  person  on  the  street.       I  know 
them  all  well,  and  they  all  laiow  me  (o^m- 
It  is  often  I  stop  for  a  while  talking 
to  some  of  them  (cum  ^c^),  but  I  do  not 
stay  long,  for  {mA]\  aspirating)  I  am  (bi-o-) 
very  hungry.       Then  I  go  on  (buAil)  in,  I 
sit  down,  I  eat  my  fill  (>o6c-Ani,  fAit),  and  I 
have  a  good  appetite  for  it  (cilice,  towards 
It),  beheve  it  from  me.    I  take  up  (co^)  the 
newspaper,  and  if  I  have  enough  (of)  time, 
I  road  it  from  beginning  to  end.     I  spend 
half-an-hour   or   thereabouts   (116   mA^  fi-n) 
at  home.     Then  I  go  out  again  and  I  set 
about  (ctAom^ini  ^f)  the  day's  work.  T)'-dtt 
iTooig,  n\A  CAiteA-mi   cu  5^0  U    m^t^  fin, 
bi*6e^Tiii    ATI    cfUitice    50    ni^it    ^s^z  1 
5CorhTiiii*6e.     It  is,  great  thanks  to  (te)  God 
on  account  of  it       a  fon ). 

EXEBCISE  CLIII. 

THE  VOCATIVE  CASE. 

§  1027.  When  we  address  a  person,  the 
name  by  which  we  address  him  is  said  in 
some  English  grammars  to  be  in  the 
''nominative  of  address.''     In  Latin,  Greek, 
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Irish,  etc.,  the  name  is  said  to  bo  in  tho 
VOCATIVE  case. 

§  1028.  The  vocative  in  Irish  has  the 
Bame  form  as  the  nominative  of  the  noun 
(i.e.,  the  same  form  as  given  in  the  Index), 
except  in  nouns  of  the  first  declension. 

§  1029.  In  nouns  of  the  first  declension, 
the  vocative  has  the  same  form  as  the 
genitive. 

§  1030.  The  vocative  is  always  preceded 
by  the  particle  ^,  and  the  initial  lettar  is 
always^  aspirated,  if  capable  of  aspiration. 
This  "  A  "  is  sometimes  translated  "  O," 
but  as  people  in  speaking  English  do  not 
address  each  other  with  O  John  !  "  O 
Mary  !  "  O  father  !  "  O  son  !  "  the  O  " 
is  better  omitted. 

§  1031.  The  word  ''my"  is  not  usually 
expressed  in  addressing  a  person  in  modern 
Irish  :  as  ''  A  Ca^a  !  "  my  friend  !  "  ''a 
tiiuittnin  !  "  my  darling  !  "  ''  a  rfiic  !  "  my 
son  !  "  <^j,  X)u^6AMl  !  "  my  lad  !  "  a  •otiiiie 
Coij^  !  "     my  honest  man  !  " 

§  1032.    Examples  of  the  vocative  : 
A*  AtnA-OAin  !  (you)  fool  !   a  cAiUeAC  !  old  woman  ! 


A  r^oitt  !  (my)  treasure  ! 
A*  xM]it:  !  Art  !  Arthur  ! 
A  ShetJtTiAif  !  James  ! 
ChAi-6?  !    Thade  ! 

Timothy  ! 
A*  ACAiti  !  father  ! 
A  TTiic  !  my  son  ! 
A  cm-o  x>e*n     A05AI  !  my 

share  of  the  world  ! 


*  This  A  is  not  heard  before  a  vowel, 
jame  applies  to  a  meaning  "  his." 


A  niA-OAi-o  !  dog  !  (Mun- 

ster,  A  iTiAX)|tA'  !) 
A  CA1C  !  cat  ! 

A  'OhiAttrnui'o  !  Dermot  ! 
A  beAn  All  cije  !  woman 

of  the  house  ! 
A*        ATI  cije  !  man  of 

the  house  ! 
A  leAtiAib,  A  leinb  !  my 
 child  !  ("  alanna  "). 

iDhe 
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§  1033.    Vocabulary  : 

CAT)  A  CI05  ^  ^  ) 

CA  iii  u'o  A         6  ?        What  o'clock  is  it  ? 
CIA  rri'  im  A  Clo^  6  ?  ) 

CA,  the  familiar  form  of  aca.  Aca  had 
beet  be  read  as  'ca,  except  when  it  begins 
a  relative  clause. 

A5;  ]:  it  Atri  ;  in  familiar  Irish,  when  A5 
with  a  verbal  noun  is  used  as  equivalent  to 
the  present  participle  ("  wanting  ")  in 
English,  the  5  is  not  sounded,  except  before 
a  vowel.  Pronounce  a']:  it  Aiti,  A'TDut,  ! 
A'rnit)Al,  a'ccaCc,  but  A5  61,  ot>Ait^,  A5  i 
lint  aCc,  in  each  instance  as  if  A5  were  part 
of  the   ollowing  word. 

ei^xge  (aeVee,  usually  eiVee),  act  of  ribing,  , 
to  rise. 

A^  eit^ge  (&  gaeVee,  h  geiVee),  rising, 
getting  up. 

All  p]AOinii  (fren,  Munst.,  freen),  the  meal, 
the  dinner,  gen.,  riA  pi\oinrie. 

•oiimeiifA  (dee'naer)  m.,  the  ordinary  word 
for     dinner,"  gen.,  •oinnei-p. 

All  61  i:'o-pi\oiini  (h'y^edh-fren),  the  first 
meal,  breakfast;   gen.,  ha  cc ut)-p|voiime. 

ATI  icf  AfUA  (brekfastha),  the  ordinary 
word  for  breakfast." 

utlAiii  (uL^uv),  ready,  prepared. 

itiit  Acu  (im'hacHth,  usually  im'aCHth), 
act  of  going  away,  to  go  away. 

A5  init;  Acc  (a  gim'acmh),  going  away.  ^ 

cof fling  (Kur'ee,  Munst.,  -ig),  move,  stir.  | 

lAl)Aif  (La'wir,  Ulst.,  Lo'ir),  speak. 

ATI    pAt)    (f odh),    the    length ;    gen.  Ati 

fTAIt). 
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A\i  t^A-o,  throughout,  altogether  ;  lAt) 
PAT),  them  all.- 

xne^Y  (mass),  think,  judge. 

An  cMjyO  (Kol'oo,  Munst.,  -&),  the  har- 
bour,  gen.,  aii  CaIai'O. 

m^^A  (mor'a),  full  of  sea,  i.e.,  "high 
water." 

mtiit^  (mm:')  f.,  sea;  gen.,  riA  tn^fA. 
iriAlt,  slow,  oZso  late,  niof  m-Aitte  (neess 
mwaZe),  later. 
5 AC  AOTi  U,  every  day,  more  exact  than 

§  1034.    Translate  : 
.  A^n  cu  *OiAf trjum  ? 

If         A  t)iiACAiU.      1r  tnitit)  •o«ic  Oeit 

Ca'o  M  ttieuT),  etc.)  a  ao5  ^^oif  ^,  ^ 
'OiAfTnin'o  ? 

teAt-tiAit\  cAt\       ^  r^^cc,  i 

CAtnum  A5  i:(iteArh  ot\c  AjA  ^eAt)  uA1t^e  An 
CUuSy  Ti6  cwitU  At),  t)'fei*oir- 

OC  !  CAim  im'  Co^oUn:),  V  t)uiriS  ni6  ! 
teis  •oom  co'oU'6  50  "oci  A  rioCc  a  Clos- 

O!  CAitpi-O  cu  6ifge  Anoif-  "Ca  An 
Ccim-ibtAoinn  utlAtri,  1  t)ei*6mi'o  A5  imt'  ACc 
1  ^ceAnn  teAt-uAit\e  eite.  Cot^fuig  teAC, 
A*oei|Mni  ! 

m  Ut)Aii\  Corh  n-^tAt)    fi^ij  V  ^ 

toit  6.     Hi  tvnlmTo  bcoAf  At\  irAT).  Oim 
^^V^'S^y         CA  f:ior  AFAtn  nAC  mbc  1*6 

AS  imtt  ACC  50   'DC1   CCACfAfhA   t^Olltl   A  TlAOn. 

An  mi  AfAnn  cu  ?   Cia  •out)AitAr:  e       ^^^c  ? 
rii  fA^Ann  An  bAt)  An  caU*0  so  An 
c-Am  fin. 
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An  bAXy  A^  A-n  Uii  mA^^A,  i  bit)eatm  An  Uii 
mA^^A  cimCeAU  iMitie  ati  ei«i5  tilor  mAilie 
SAC  Aon  U. 

§  1036.  Vocabulary: 

If  cuitfiiti  tiom  (Kiv'in,  Munst.,  Keen),  I 
remember;     Ulster,  CMtfiAti  (Kfl'wun, 

Koon),  tiom. 

imtig  teAC  !       I  . 

bi  ^5  mteA6z  !  f  ' 

belt      imteACc,  to  be  off. 

50  teiii  (Zaer),  entirely,  altogether. 
50  t6it\,  every  one  of  them. 

§  1036.  What  time-  did  the  boat  go 
(tnitig)  yesterday  morning  ? 

It  went  at  ten  o'clock,  exactly,  and  it  went 
at  ten  minutes  past  nine  the  day  before 
yesterday,  and  it  went  at  half-past  eight 
on  Monday.  f  e 

You  are  right,  my  son.  I  remember 
now  that  my  father  went  on  that  boat  on 
Monday.  It  was  high  water  (the  high 
water  was  in  it)  (at)  that  time. 

Are  you  getting  up  ? 

I  am  up.   It  is  20  minutes  to  eight  now. 

Make  haste,  then  (mMreAt).     You  have 
only  a  very  little  time. 

Oh,  don't  be  anxious  about  me  (mi  CaoO- 
r^).  I  have  plenty  of  time.  I  shall  be 
down  in  (the  end  of)  ten  minutes. 

If  I  wait  here  talking  to  you,  I  am  afraid 
that  you  will  be  late.    I  must  be  off  now 

on  vnf  .l!"'^  '   "  '^"^  ('"""^b) 

on  you  the  hurry  is  entirely  ! 
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EXEKOISE  CLIV. 

THE  PBESENT  TENSE  (continued). 

§  1037.  A  few  irregular  verbs  do  not  add 
-Atiii  to  form  the  present  tense  3rd  personal 
singular.  These  are  (in  additional  to  if, 
c-A  and  -puit) : — 

At)eitv,  "oeit^  (he)  says  (§  793). 

•oo-t)eit^,  t)eit\  (ver),  gives,  bringg. 

•oo-geib,  geit)  (yev),  gets,  finds. 

•oo-gnl,  gtii  (nee),  does,  makes. 

•oo-Ci,  Ci  (h*yee),  sees. 

C15  (tig),  comes. 

cei*o  (taed),  goes. 

§  1038.  In  Munster,  the  regular  ending  ia  some- 
times incorrectly  added  to  and  t?«it>  ^  cionntif 
cATin  ?  or  ciOTintJf  cAOi-oeAtin  rxi  ?  for  ciOTint3f 
CA  ?  or  cionntir  caoi  ?  '  how  are  you  ?  '  (ati) 
t)t:tiileAtin  z<\  50  lAit)itt  ?  for  An  bptiil  zx^y  etc.,  are 
you  strong  (in  health)  ? ' 

§  1039.  In  »oo-t)eit^,  w-geib,  •00-gtii, 
•DO-ci,  the  prefix  "oo  is  seldom  used  now  in 
spoken  Irish.  The  forms  used  are  t)eif, 
geit),  gni,  CI,  and  the  aspirated  initial  re- 
presents the  effect  of  the  prefix  as  if  it  were 
still  used. 

§  1040.  Instead  of  "oo-ci,  Ar:ci  was  the  form 
formerly  used.  The  sound  of  the  c  is  still  preserved 
in  parts  of  Ulster,  where  'ci  is  the  form  used. 

§  1041.  Instead  of  C15  the  form  CAS^tin 
(thoa'uN),  or  ce^^ATin  (faa'UN),  is  often 
used,  especially  in  the  South. 

§  1042.  The  form  ceit)  is  now  only  used 
in  the  North.  Elsewhere  uei'^eAnn  is  the 
usual  form. 
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§  1043.  The  ending  -Atin  is  often  incorrectly  added 
to  -oeir,  beir,  seib,  5m'  and  cf.  In  Munster,  teiboAnn 
18  pronounced  aa  if  sei-oeAtin  (vei'uN),  see  §  *^75 
SbTii  and  cf  with  the  termination  may  be  spelled 
STii-oeATiTi,  cf-oeATin,  or  srn'onn,  cfonn,  just  as 
D^-OGAnn  and  bionn  are  both  written.  The  "6  is 
merely  used  to  link  the  ending  to  the  stem. 
§  1044.  The  following  are  the  persons  of  the  seven 


(t)o)beiniTn 
„  beipi|t 
„  beitt 
„  bei|i(i)nn-o 

beiptf 
„  beifti-Q 


verbs  given  in 

(A)-oei|tini 
(A)-oei|tnt 
(A)x)ei|t 
(A)"oei|i(i)mi-o 
(A)-oenitf 
(A)-Dei|M-o 

§  1045. 
(x>o)sTifni  (sTif-oitn) 

„  jnfmm  (jnf-omi-o) 
j>  5"icf  (sTii-oci) 

§  1046. 


("00)561  bim 
„  5eibit\ 

„  s<^ib(i)mix) 
„  geibtf 
„  seibiT) 


cisimi'o 


CA5A1  m 

C-dSAl^t 

CA5Ann 
CASAmui-o 

CA5CA0t 
CA5Al'0 


(•oo)cfTn  (cf-6iT«) 
„  cfp  (ci-oiii) 
„  cS  (ci'-o) 
„  ctmi-o  (cf-omi-o) 
„  tStS  (cf-otf) 
„  ci-o  (cf-oi-o) " 

c^i-oim 

c6lT)l^ 

c^i-o,  ,c6ii6eATiti 
c6ix)tf 

C^fOl-Q 


§  1047.  Vocabulary 


An  c-e^|A|\Ac  (arr'acH,  Mun.,  arr-aoH'), 
the  Spring ;        e-AtAt\Aig,  of  the  Spring. 

T)onieAiir)  (dhen'uN),  /.,  bad  weather  ; 
•ooniirine,  of  the  bad  weather. 

Sonie^TiTi  (sen'uN),  /.,  good  weather; 
foinimie,  of  the  good  weather. 

Pa*o   ^5ur,   VA^  (odh'us),  as  long  ae, 

whilst.  ' 

ConifA'D    A'f    (CHodh    ub),    as  long 
whilst. 


as, 
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An  togUrni   (fo'lim,  Mun.,  fouaim),  the 
learning  ;  tia  -pogUvm/x,  of  the  learning. 
pogUMm  5a  •OilF.e,  learning  Irish. 

mAit\S  (mwarig),  a  pity ;  "  if  tnAit\5  "oo 
t)eif  1  ir  tn-Ait^s  "00  gill  'ot\o6-cotiiAifU  ,  it  is 
a  pity  (of  him  who)  gives  and  it  is  a  pity  of 
him  who  does  (i.e.,  acts  on)  bad  advice 
(Ko'irZe). 

t)i'or   or  t)n:)ej.r,  who  is   (usually) ;  see 
§  750. 

All   AO\x   (eesh)  the   age ;  wa  H-AOife,  of 
the  age. 

Cis  Uom,  I  can,  I  am  able,  lit,  (it)  comes 
with  me.     Tli  ti5  tei^  An  t)pe«t^  t^^r> 
grass  cannot  grow. 

t)A*o6itv    (baudh'or),    a    boatman;  gen., 

nof  (Nos),  m.,  a  custom;   gen.,  ii6if. 

§  1048.     Translate    the    following    pro- ^ 
verbs  : — 
An  c6  •00  t)eit\,  If  e  •00  geit). 

An  txim  "00  Ci  An  U  Ant),  •00  gni  An  teAnt>. 
ni  tis  An  ptiACc  so  *oci5  ATI  c-eAt^t^AC. 
ni      tei^OcAnn      (tern)     'ooineAnn  tAf 
T)otrinA6. 

If  p.  Aft^  "ro      "-^  ''^^  ^1^"^^  r^-" 

ni'l  A^Am  aCc  An  beASAn,  -j  if  polUin 
•oom  fein  ^. 

$vit>  An  cApAU  t)Af  tA'o  1  t>ior  AW  peuj* 

-AS  p^r- 

Ar  An  obAit\  ti5  An  troglAim. 

If  tnAitA>  "oo  g'.n'  An  c-olc,  i  t)i'or  50  boCc 
nA  •OiAi'o  (905). 
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^  CIS  (t^S^tin)  c^u  i^oirh  ^o-.v 
•o«me  c£ioii,u  ^Cc  e  ^ 

-?'n,!;i>     ^^^^^  - 

m  t)eun  nor  1  tia  bi^,r  nor. 
§  1049.  Vocabulary. 

re^LUC    «aL'aoH),   m.,   a    hearth;  gen 

person  ,  ^,„„e  ^6  tn^j^^  i^,^,  he  made  fun 

gonl  TLIZ:  '  ^^-^^^'^S  lost, 

mte^tc  (im'acHth,  Mun.,  imaOHth')  act 
of  going  away  or  departing   to  depart  -  . 
imte^Cc,  going  away  ^^^^  '  ^5 

A  Ceae  (a  h'yae'Ie),  each  other    lit  u- 

othe;  o^  'i^r  f  '  ?  ^ *°  ^^''h 

other,' etc.  "   "'^  ^^^'^  oach 

J^^*:,  ^       ^l'®       "lan  now  and  again 

out  ::Mr'       ^«  does  nof": 

out  so  often  since  the  age  came  on  him. 
He  cannot  walk  far.  "mm. 

I  often  come  here  and  talk  fh,tt,m 
cnOtohim.     He  always  sayJThaT  t£ 
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weather  is  very  cold.  We  give  a  little  food 
or  money  to  him  when  we  see  him,  and  we 
always  have  a  welcome  for  him  (|\oi  rhe) 
at  home.  He  comes  every  Sunday  and 
sits  beside  the  hearth,  and  we  talk  (be 
talking)  about  the  old  time  when  he  was  a 
young  man. 

My  grandfather  makes  fun  of  him  when 
he  says  that  the  weather  is  cold,  but  he 
regrets  when  he  sees  the  old  man  going 
away,  and  he  goes  after  him  then,  and  the 
pair  spend  half-an-hour  or  so  walking,  or 
sitting  on  the  side  of  the|  road,  talking 
together. 

EXERCISE  CLV. 

THE  SUBJUNCTIVE  OR  OPTATIVE. 

§1051.  Before  going  into  this  form,  the  student 
should  read  again  Exercise  CXXXVII.  on  the  op- 
tative form  of  the  verb  bf. 

§  1052.  This  form  is  called  optative  from  the  Latin 
word  opto^  I  wish,  because  it  is  used  to  express  a 
wish,  as  50  ttAib  niAit  AgAC,  "thank  you!"  tia  t^Aitj 
niAit  a5at:,  no  thanks  to  you  !  "  It  is  also  called 
the  subjunctive^  as  it  is  often  vised  when  there  is  no 
wish,  but  only  a  certain  amount  of  doubt  or  future 
probability,  as  exemplified  in  §  818. 

§  1053.  The  persons  of  the  optative  or 
subjunctive  are  formed  nearly  like  those  of 
t)ei*6eA*o,  I  shall  be. 

§  1054.    Endings  of  the  subjunctive. 

1.  ct\ei'oeAT)  (-adh)      motAt)   (-adh),  I. 

2.  ct\ei*oit\     {'ir)         mol^it^  (-1^)5  thou. 

3.  ct\ei'Di'D     (-ee)         nioLAi*6  (-ee),  he,  etc. 

1.  ct^e1•011r^1•o   —  mouxmui'o  —  we. 

2.  cf\eit)ci'       —  tnotc-Aoi      —  ye 

3.  cfemiT)      —         motAiT)       —  they. 
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§  1055.  The  3rd  pers.  singular  can  be 
used  with  any  personal  pronoun  instead  of 
the   forms    given    in    last    paragraph,  aa 

^  §  1056.  In  Munster,  the  ending  -i-o  is  pronounced 
-ig,  or  a  shorter  ending  -e  is  used. 

USES  OF  THE  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

§  1057.  The  subjunctive  is  used  after  50 
to  express  a  wish,  as  so  T)i-a  t)0 

fUince  ASAZ  I  may  God  leave  your  health 
with  you  !  '\^may  God  spare  you  your 
health  !  "  This  use,  as  we  have  seen,  may 
be  called  optative. 

§  1058.  The  subjunctive  is  also  used  after 
50,  meaning  ''till,"  and  after  n6  50  with  the 
same   meaning,   as  ^ri^^fo  50 

(or  50  •DCisit)  ni6)  ^^ffj  stay    here    till  I 
come  again. 

§  1059.  Sometimes  acc  50  (aCH'  ou)  is  heard, 
meanmg  "  until  "—acc  50  -ocasaix)  cti,  till  you 
come.  ' 


§  1060.  The  subjunctive  is  also  used  after 
muTi^,  meaning  ''unless,"  as  munxx  Ecivmit) 
fit)  me,  unless  ye  believe  me. 

§  1061.  In  colloquial  Irish,  muiM  is 
changed  to  mu|\  (mur)  and  in  some  places 
to  m^f-A  (mor'a). 

§  1062.  The  subjunctive  is  used  after  n^p, 
expressing  a  negative  wish.  always 
aspirates,  lei^To  XhA  r^n  !     May  God 

not  allow  that  !=  God  forbid  !  TIA^  f^-A'DA- 
muTO  Ooit)Ce  !   that  we  may  never  stop! 
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§  1063.    Phrases  with  Subjunctive  : 

50  t)p6itM'6  (wor'ee)  Ofc  1     God  help 

you  !     ]:6i]\irn  (for'im),  I  help  or  succour. 
50  nit)iiAt)Ai'6  Di-A  !  (moo'a-ee),  God 

jgive  you  success  !     God  speed  you  !  "DiiAit) 

jtn.,  (boo'ei),  victory,  success. 

IM'ogACc,  Thy  kingdom  come.  ni'ogACc 
(ree'aCHth),  /.,  kingdom,  gen.,  |\iogACCA, 
from  king. 

50  nibeAnniiigi*6  T)i-A  •6tiic  !  God  bless 
you  !  usually  translated  "  God  save  you  !  "  a 
common  salutation  in  meeting  a  person. 

50  meu*oiii$i*6  T)iA  •00  r^of  !  may  God 
increase  your  wealth.  Sc6t\  (sthor),  trea- 
sure,   wealth  ;     a    fuOit^  I    nay    treasure  ! 

asthore." 

%  1064. 

50  ^cuitM'O  X>\A  At^  "00  te^r  tu  !  may 
God  put  you  on  (the  way  of)  your  improve- 
ment.    leAf  (Zass),  m.,  improvement,  gen., 

50  mAitMt^  (mwarir)  !  50  mAitMt)  z\x  \ 
may  you  live  (long)  !  long  life  to  you  ! 
*rnA'ii[>itn  (mwar'im),  I  live. 

50  roiiAt)igii:)  T)iA  t>mz  \  may  God  make 
it  pleasant  for  you  !  So\x^X)  (ser'iv),  plea- 
sant, agreeable  (not  a  very  common  word). 

50  *octi5Ai*6  (dhuG'ee)  X)\A  oi*66e  rfiAit 
•Ouic  !  God  give  you  good  night  '  cii5Airn, 
same  as  t)  iiAim,  I  give. 

50  rAogUngi-b  T)iA  tu  (sael'ee)  !  may 
God  lengthen  your  life  I     SAog^t,  §  865. 
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§  1065. 

So    nsTioCtiigit:)    T)iA    r)iiic  !  (ng-no'hee) 
.  may   God  prosper  you  !     gno   (o'no),  m., 
business.* 

50  •ouusAi'o  'Oi-A  fUn  A'X)AMe  tu  I  may 
God  bring  you  safe  home  !  Note  that 
Oeifim   and   all   the   other  forms  meaning 

give,"     gave,"  etc.,  also  mean  bring." 
lASmp^  (IbG'ee)         •00  Uifi  !  That 
God  may  not  weaken  your  hand  !  (Said 
in  approval  of  some  dexterous  use  of  the- 
hand).    1^5,  §  56. 

r\A\[  CuicigTD  X)^A  •DO  fAoc^iA  !  That  God 
may  not  requite  your  (evil)  exertion  ! 
Cuicigim  (Koo'^eem),  I  requite. 

§  1066. 

50  mbeittitni'D  be6  fo   -AjAif  J 

May  we  live  to  see  this  time  again  (another 
year)  !  (Said  when  enjoying  some  good 
thing  that  the  season  brings).  beifim 
(be/im),  I  bear.  t)ei|\im  1(\uX),  I  bring 
my  hand  to  bear  on  a  thing,  I  catch  a 
thing.    Distinguish  from  (t)o)  t)eii\im,  §  1038. 

50  n-eitAigi-o  te^c  !  or  50  ti-^ijAigi'O 
ATI  u-ig  teAc  !  may  luck  succeed  with  you  ! 
OittigeAnn  tiom  means  "  succeads  with  me."'^ 
riiof  eifig  A  gno  teif,  his  business  did  not 
succeed  with  him.  ^g  or  At)  (au),  m.,  good 
luck. 

r\A\\  eijiigi-b  An  c-Ag  leAc  !   may  you  not 
succeed  ! 


*  In  the  northern  half  of  Ireland,  instead  of  5116, 
SriAtAis  (pronounced  sr^tAis,  Graliee)  is  used 
= business. 
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5o  ii-^itMgit:)  "00  t)6t-A|t  iQSc  !  may  your 
journey  (road)  prosper. 

50  n-^itMgit)  te^c  50  5e-At  !  may  you 
succeed  brightly." 

§  1067.  There  are  many  such  expressions  in  daily 
use,  to  convey  good  wishes,  and  sometimes,  not 
often,  bad  wishes. 

§  1068.    The   past   tense   of  beijv  (bear, 
catch)  is  |\ti5  (ruo),  bore,  caught.  Rij^ 
ot\ni,  he  caught  me,  also,     he  overtook  me." 

§  1069.  Translate: 

t)eitv  I  t)eit^  An  Uit\  !  m  beijA 
uit^tM  I     tl«5  re  -At\  -An  p^n  ^nu- 

riii  50   tnbeit^it)  me   (50   mt)eit\eA*o)    o]\z  ! 

beifi'D  cu  Coi^bOe  Aifv  !  ITIa  t>eipim 
-Aif,  tDei-D  -AittfieuLA  Aif.  ITIiiTiA  rnbeit\i*6 
cu  Aif-fe^n,  50  mbeiiMt)  feifeAn  ot^c-fA  ! 
If  mAit^S  n^C  mbeit^eAnn  a^v  An  U  50 
mt)ei|\i'D  An  oitxie  ai|\  -peiu. 

§  1070.  Anecdote  {Gaelic  Journal,  April, 
1896). 

pA*ot^Ai5  A5«f  AH  Pa^ahaC. 

1     tl-Aimflt^    'pA'OtAAIS,    "OO     bl     peAt\  -D'AtA 

t)'Ainm   Pa*0|\aC   'tiA  conintii*6e   1   n^Afx  •00 

CAt\t^15   triACAIf^e  rioif.       CuAlt)   P^'Of^AIS  AjX 

ctiAi^c  1  At\  ceiti*6  Ctn^e,  -]  tu^  n-A 
iompo*6  d'n  bpA^AnuACc,  a6c  n!,  |\Ait)  mAit 
•66  Ann.  6eAnn  bcA^Ain    Ainifife  'nA 

•6iAi'6  fin,  CIA  •00  ^ifeAi:)  pA-opAC  ciiige  Acc 
An  nAdYi,  A^uf  e  A5  •o^AnAm  a^a  a  tig  Apif 
te  riAgAi^D  A  iomp6*6A  cutn  An  C^ei'oitfi 
CiAiofCAToe.  CiiAit)  pA'6fA6  6iini  leAbtA, 
niAtv  tiAe  fAib  fonn  CAince  teif  An  nAorh 
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t)K:uM  pi-o^AC  ?  "    "  O       'n-A  Co'oU'o," 
pre.      niiAit\  *oo  CuAU  P-At)t\Ai5  fin,  if 

"  rriA  CA  r6  *tiA  co-olA-o,  50  Ti-6itti5i-6  r6  flAti  ; 
muTiA  bpuil  f 6  'tiA  co-olA-6,  TiAn  eitusi-Q  50  bpAC  ! 

t)'fAn  An  fcAf  'nA  Co-oU-O  50  ce^Cc  •oo^ 
p.^•DfAl5  Afif,  1  sceAnn  bliA-OnA  6'n  U 
fin.  X)o  "Oinrig  p.%T>i\Ais  6,  1  •00  Ul^Aif 
teif  ^lAi'r,  5^^  re  -An  Ci^emeAni  Cuige 

S^n  -otiAt)  5 An  •001  Ce Alt. 

§  1071.    Vocabulary  to  foregoing  : 
p.^•o^A15,  (Saint)  Patrick. 
pA^AnAC     (pau'oaun-acH),    m.,    a  pagan, 
gen.,  -Ai$. 

pA^^ncA^c  (pau'aaun-thaCHth),  /.,  pagan- 
ism, genitive,  pA^AncACcA. 

•OAfit)*  Ainm  =  'oo-A-t\t>A  Ainm,  to  whom 
(Padhrach)  was  name.    (§§  803,  804). 

PMi(\At  (pau'racH),  a  man's  name. 

1  n^At^  (ung-orO,  near. 

Ca|A]iai5  rflACAijAe  tloif  fKor'ig  wocn'ire 
rush,  the  rock  of  the  plain  of  Ros),  Carrick- 
macrosa. 

An  CuAit\u  (CHoo'er^),  the  visit,  genitive, 
TiA  ciiAit\ce  (Mun.,  cuAit^'o,  ctiAitA'oe),  or  nA 

CtJAfUA. 

cemt)  (kae'lee),  /.,  an  evening  visit,  a 
friendly  call. 

lompot)  (imp'o,  ump'o),  m.,  the  act  of 
turning,  to  turn  ;    genitive,  ionip6*6A. 

A  lOttipot),  his  turning,  i.e.,  to  tiu'n  him. 
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Ti-A,  under  his  (n  inserted). 

tu5  p-d  lompOt),  endeavoured  (gave 

under)  to  turn  him. 

Til  t^ir>  mAit  -Oo  Ann,  there  was  no  good 
for  him  in  it,  i.e.,  he  did  so  in  vain. 

•00  Ci'peAt)  (or  Azt'Mpc^i))  (h'yee'foo, 
a-fee'foo),  would   or  should  see,   from  •oo 

•o^AnAfh  ((fae'nuv,  Ulst.,  cZan'oo),  act  of 
making  or  doing,  to  make  or  do. 

•o^AnArh    -a^i    a    ti$,   making  for  his 

house. 

te  HAgAit)  A  lompC-OA,  for  the  purpose  of 
turning  him. 

ctAcmeAiti  (kreci'uv),  m.,  faith,  belief,  reli- 
gion ;  genitive,  ct^c  inpitti.  From  C]\ei*o, 
believe. 

CfiofCAi'be  (kreesth'ee).  Christian.  From 
Cfi'ofu  (kreesth),  Christ. 

V  AbAt)  (Zab'a),  /.,  a  bed  ;  genitive,  teAbtA- 
pronounced  Zapa,  often  written  teApA» 
Cum  leAbtA,  see  §  926.* 

An  t:onn  (fUN,  Mun.,  fooN,  foUN),  the 
desire,  fancy,  liking  ;  gen.,  truinn  (fwin, 
Mun.,  fween). 

ZA  ponn  0|Am,  I  have  a  desire. 

te,  with  ;  te  n-A,  with  his,  her,  its,  their. 

mnAOi  (m'nee),  woman,  wife  ;  dative  form, 
used  instead  of  bt^n  after  prepositions. 

|\A*6  (rau),  m.,  act  of  saying,  to  say,  a 
saying,  gen.,  i^y^lbA  (rau). 

A  t^A*6,  its  saying,  i.e.,  to  say  (it). 


*The  dative  form  leAbAi-6  ia  very  often  used  aa 
pominative.     See  §  925. 
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r'Apftiig  (foe'afree,  Miin.,  fee'afrig),  ask, 
inquire.     Second  p  Bometimes  not  sounded. 

If  e^-o  ^•oiit)Ai|vc  fe,  it  is  it  that  he  said, 
i.e.,  ^hat  he  said  was,  etc.  In  English, 
simply     he  said." 

50  ce^Cc  •00  p.,  till  coming  for  P.,  i.e., 
till  P.  came. 

btiA'bTM  (blee'ana),  of  a  year,  btiAiDAiTi. 

iAX)A]]\  (LaVir,  Ulst.,  lo'wir),  speak ;  •00 
lAX)/\i^y  spoke. 

g-At)  fe  Cilice ,  (so)  that  he  took  to 
him,  i.e.,  adopted. 

VUAi)  (dhoo'a),  m.,  difficulty. 

•OoiCeAlt  (dhe'h'yuL),  m.,  grudge,  reserve. 


End  of  Part  IV, 


IRISH-ENGLISH  INDEX. 


Numbers  refer  to  sections.  Words  given  in  Parts 
,  II.  and  III.  are  not  repeated. 


I. — Nouns. 
A.  Commori  Nouns. 

[Words  may  have  to  be 
referred  to  under  different 
vowels,  owing  to  the 
changes  in  declension,  §§ 
883,  931,  985,  The  student 
is  expected  to  know  the 
changes  in  termination  from 
reading  the  Lessons.] 
^5?  -^"Oj  good  luck,  1066. 
AgAi-o,  see   1   n-AgAi'D,  le 

h-AgAix),  863. 
Aice,  see  i  n-Aice,  863. 
Aif ,  see  Ajt  Aif ,  970. 
ATTiAtic,  sight,  972. 
AoileAC,  manure,  892. 
Aoif ,  age,  1047. 
An-ctJi-o,  rather  much,  845. 
AC,  swelling,  tumour,  925. 
bA-ooiji,  boatman,  1047. 
hJk\y\{y  top,  925. 
beAgAn,  a  little,  845. 
bei]ic,  two  persons,  968. 
biA-D,  food,  9B4. 
bix),  see  biA-6,  901. 
biceATiitiAc,  rascal,  966. 
bonn,  sole,  925. 
bocAjt     lA^Ainn,  railway, 

898. 

btteicpoAfCA,  m.,  breakfast, 
1033. 

bt^iAtAtt,  /.,  word,  state- 
ment, 952. 


b^tic,  see  b^teAc,  885. 
btiAi"6,  m.,  victory,  success, 

1063. 
btiti,  bottom,  925. 
CAitic,  talk,  908. 
caIa-6,  harbour,  1033. 
CAC,  cat,  943. 
ceAnn,  end,  900. 
ceAtttATTiA,  /.,  a  quarter,  a 

fourth  part,  1012. 
A  ceile,  each  other,  1049. 
c6ilix),  an   evening  visit. 

1071. 

Grille,  see  ciaII,  935. 
ceifc,  question,  865. 
ceti'o-p]AoinTi,  breakfast, 
1033. 

cmn,  see  ceAnn,  885. 
cionn,  see  of  cionn,  863, 
906. 

ci|tce,  see  ceAttc,  934. 
cIatiti,  /.,  children,  936. 
cleice,  m.,  feather,  977. 
cloc,  /.,  stone,  929. 
clo5,  bell,  clock,  1009. 
clointie,  see  clAnti,  936. 
cliiAf ,  /.,  ear,  929. 
cltiis,  see  clo5,.  1009. 
cntiic,  see  cnoc,  890. 
co'OA,  see  ctiix),  987. 
coti,  idiom  y  967. 
cor,/., foot,  915,handle,936. 
c^teAfA,  see  citiof,  986. 
citei-oeATri,     feuth,  belief, 
religioui  107. 
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ctiiof,  girdle,  986. 
Ct^'ofCAi-oe,  Christian, 

.1071. 
ctJAipc,  a  visit,  1071. 

ciibAti,  foam,  1022. 
CHIT),  a  shi^re  or  part,  idiom y 
845,  847,  some,  10l6. 
back  of  the  head,  1022. 
/X>Q,  see  "OiA,  901. 
"oeijieA-o,  end,  966. 
TDiAix),  see  1  n-oiAiT),  863. 
•0150,  see  "oeoc,  9.  8. 
•oinneut^,  dinner,  1033. 
•Dion,/.,  protection,  9:/2. 
"doicoaU,  grudge,  reserve, 
1071. 

•001  ne Ann,  /.,  bad  weather, 
1047. 

•ooTAin,  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity, idiom  y  845,  848, 
one's  fill.  1026. 

•OjiomA,  see  •ot^tnm  987. 

•otJA-6,  difficulty,  1071. 

eAtibAll,  see  lOt^bAll,  943. 

OA^ijiAC,  Spring,  1047. 

6in,  see  enn,  887. 

eif ,  see         eif ,  x>'eif ,  863. 

eif5,  see  lAfS,  888. 

eij-OAc,  cloth,  clothes,  1022. 
PAT),  length,  10:.3,  see  1024, 
1047. 

pAinne,  w.,  ring,  908. 
VOA-D,  see  A\\  peA-6  ,  926. 
VeAfA,  see  piof,  986. 
peic,  ^ei5,  see  piAC,  952. 
pi  AC,  raven,  952. 
piji,  see  peA|i,  885. 
pi>-beA5An,      very  little 

(nouji),  845. 
pocAi|\,  see  1  bpocAi|t,  863. 
pojlAim,  learning,  1047. 
poill,      see       50  poiU, 

ADVERBS. 

polA,  see  pil,  987. 

ponn,  desire,  fancy,  liking, 


piietJTrj,  /.,  root,  925. 

puAiT>,  see  A\\  puT),  926. 
ptiAim,  771, y  sound,  988. 
PUT),  see  A|i  ptJT),  9-6. 
puinn,  see  ponn,  1071. 
5A0C,  /.,  wind,  929. 
5A]i,  see  1  n^A^t,  1071. 
SeAiriAjA,  green  corn,  951. 
5105,      a  squeak,  9.  2. 
SnAUAig,    see    gno  (note) 
1065. 

jno,  m.,  business,  1065. 
50CA,  see  5tic,  987. 
SpoAnn,  hun|LOur,  885. 
Stieine,  see  gjiiAn,  9  5. 
St^inn,  see  5^0 Ann,  885.  j 
sue,  voice,  987.  *i 
lAjiAnn,  iron,  849.  ^ 
lomAT),  An  10m AT>,  a  greai 

deal,  845. 
lomAjicA,  too  much,  845. 
lonAT),  place,  972. 
lOt^bAll,  tail,  943. 

Iao,  see  Ia,  901:  ' 

I  An  mApA,  high-water. 
lAp,  middle,  908. 
leAbAT),  /.,  bed,  1071,  103 
ICAbAiT),  bed,  9:: 5. 
loApA,  see  iGAbAT),  1071. 
leAp,  improvement,  1064. 
leAc-xiAifi,  half-hour,  1011 
leim,  m.,  a  leap,  972. 
linn,  see  le  linn,  972. 
lion,  net,  884. 
loji^,  track,  925. 
Itiib,  herb,  866. 
ItJingG,  see  lon5,  936. 
Itjips,  see  10^15,  925. 
mA^AT),  mockery,  ridicul 

966. 

mAirSj. a  pity?  idioyn,  104 
niAiiA,  see  m\ii]i,  lOi 
meAf5,  see  1  niOAfS,  86r. 
meiiT),  quantity,  numbe 
845. 

mi,/,  a  month,  876. 
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mic,  see  tuac,  ^^1- 
miUeAn,  blame,  96(5 
miri-o,  (it  is)  time,  967. 
mtiA,  see  beAn,  9.  8. 

mop-cui-o,  a  great  deal,  845. 
mviip,sea,  10; 
mtJincit^,  people, 
tiitillAC,  top,  947. 
neA^T:,    strength,  abun- 
dance, idiom  y  845. 
nottni-o    I     m.,  minute, 

niiAi-oeACt:,  /.,  news,  U)-*- 
oipPA-o,  as  much,  so  mucn, 
845. 

pA5;AtiAC,  pagan,  1071. 
pASAncACC,  paganism, 
1071. 

pAipeuit,  paper,  1024:. 
peACA,  m.,  pet,  9/7. 
plob,  /.,  pipe,  (musical), 
9  2. 

pnoiTiTi,  a  nieal,  dinner, 
1033.  ^  , 

«Aite,  quarter  (of  a  year), 
898. 

tteAeA,5ee  r^^.^^f' 
peir,  see  no  re^r, 
^lAti,  track,  102'^.  ^ 
fioslcc,/.,  kingdom,  1063. 

Jtonim,  roititic,  a  portion, 

Bome,  845. 
r^ic,  a  Bufficient  quantity, 
^  tdU,  845,  847  (ones) 

fill,  10-^6. 
rA05Al,li^e,>^orld,  865. 

l^eAbAC,  ha%Ak,  10^- 
roACA,  see  roc,  986 
t^eACcmAiti,  \^♦eek, 
f5AC,  shadow,  9-5. 

rs^^^  I     news,  1024. 
l»5e\ilA  i 

fSttiob,/.,  ft  scrape,  932. 


rioti,  /.,  weather,  932. 
l-lAb^AX),  chain,  9C8. 
I^leibe,  see  fliAb,^  946. 
fluAS,  crowd,  867. 
roineAnti,/.,  good  weather, 

1047. 
fOTi,  see  Ajt  fo^j 
l-|\otA,  see  x\yx\t, 
f  put,  stream,  987. 
rz6\^y     treasure,  wealth, 
106r..  . 

regard,  idimn,  865. 
CAmAll,  a  while,  865. 
CAob,/.,  side,  908. 
ce,  ATI  ce,  the  person  who, 
967. 

ceAllAC,  hearth,  1049. 
C15,  house,  948. 
z^toysee  ^eAC,  946. 
rnAi^,  strand,  shore,  lU^^. 
ruilieAX),     more  (noun), 
845. 

ciif ,  beginning,  898. 

uAiiA,  hour,  time,  occasion, 

Ui,  genitive  of  O,  tiA,  907. 
uttbAll,  see  lot^bAll. 

B.  Proper  Nouns. 
Aome,  Friday,  ^66|.^ 
t)eul     t:eirr'oe,  Beltast, 
898. 

CAi^ttAis     inhACAire  noif, 

Carrickmacross,  ^0  / 1 . 
Cou-oAOin,  Wednesday,  868. 
-OAtt-OAOin,  Thursday,  8b». 
-OomtiAC,  Sunday,  868. 
-Oun    eu-OAin,  Edinburgh, 
898. 

T^lAfciJ,  Glasgow,  898. 
IvJAn,  Monday,  868 
mAirc,  Tuesday,  868. 
pA-o^AC,  "  Parra,"  Patrick, 

SACAtMi,  Saturday,  868. 
StiAi-o  AH  mhtaiUTiti,  Mill- 
street,  884. 
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II. — Adjectives  and 

NUMEIiALS. 

A  before  numerals ^  1008. 
Aon,  one,  1006. 
AnriATii,  seldom,  925. 
coACAi|t,  four,  1006. 
ct\om,  bent,  972. 
cvits,  five,  1006. 
ctiiiiim,  idiom ^  1035. 
ctiiriAn,  see  cinriiTi,  1035. 
•001C,  ten,  1006. 
•ootis,  -teen,  100  6. 
•oitAGAC, straight,  idiom  ,  898. 
T)6,  two,  100  6. 
otifgAi-o,  quick,  rapid,  1022. 
t?ei-oi|i,  possible,  849. 
pee,  twenty,  1006. 
5AC,  each,  every,  1022. 
5AC  Aon,  every,  1033. 
ffGAl,  low,  967. 
leir*,  see  50  leiji,  1035. 
tiJAc,  quick,  soon,  1022. 
triAilLo,       nfof  niAiUt), 

later,  1033. 
itiaU,  late,  1035. 
nieAtt,  quick,  lively,  1022. 
till  Til  c,  frequent,  925. 
moc,  early,  952. 
TiAoi,  nine,  1006. 
ocu,  eight,  1006. 
tteiT)  le,  even  with,  945. 
fAfCA,  satisfied,  849.. 
re,  six,  1006. 
roAcc,  seven,  1006. 
focAiti,  easy,  quiet,  972. 
foinb,  pleasant,  1064. 
CApAip,  quick,  966. 
ctii,  three,  1006. 
tJAigneAc,  lonely,  988. 
uUatii,    ready,  prepared, 
1033. 

tll.  Verbs. 
AH-otiis,  raise,  lift,  943. 
beAnntiis  -oe,  salute,  1026. 
beir,  gives,  1037. 


•ue-beiti,  gives,  1037. 
beiti  Att,  catch,  overtake, 
1066. 

btJA-oAim,  I  give  success, 
1063. 

btiAil,  go  on  quickly,  1026. 
CAic,  spend,  898. 
CAicpi-6,  must,  901. 
ci,  see,  1037. 
*oo-ci',  sees,  1037. 
ci'peA-6,  would  see,  1071. 
co|tinii5,  move,  stir,  1033. 
ctiotn,  bend,  crouch,  972. 
ctiom  Aji,  set  about,  1026, 
cuaIa,  heard,  865. 
cuip,  put,  send,  865. 
ciii)t  A  tiiiUeAii  Att,  blame, 
967. 

cuiti  Ati  btjn,  establish,  970. 
cuiti  fiiim  1,  esteem,  865. 
cincis,  requite,  1065. 
•OAti  le,  imagines,  967. 
•OBACAi'o,  went,  idiom,  895, 
896. 

•oeAtiTiA,  did,  made,  idiom, 

895,  896. 
ei|ii5,  succeed,  1066 
r^S,  get,  find,  940. 
pAn  le,  wait  for,  970. 
peic,  see,  940. 
piAptttiis,     ask,  inquire, 

1071. 

poiti,  help,  succour,  1063. 

pofSAil,  open,  943. 

5Ab,  take,  go,   871,  872, 

873,  etc. 
5Ab  cti5AC,  adopt,  1071. 
5Ab  1  leit,  come  here,  873. 
5eib,  gets,  1037. 
•oo-seib,  gets,  1037. 
5T11,  does,  1037. 
•oo-snf,  does,  1037. 
gnfm  mAgAX),  I  make  fun, 

1049. 

Snoctiis,  make  prosperous, 
1065. 
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iif  ^^i-oiji  liom^  I  can,  1026. 

jlAbAiji,  speak,  1033. 

jlAsvjij,  weaken.  1065. 

(Iei5  -oo,  let  alone,  967. 

kcnn,  leap,  972. 

^  nieAf,  think,  judge,  1033. 

jofSAil,  open,  94:^. 

itui5,  past  tense  of  beijijlOeS. 

IfAoslvJis,     lengthen  life, 

j  1064. 

jrAoil,  think,  expect,  972. 
jvst^iob,  write,  988. 

see  f  Aoil,  972. 
jfui,  stretch,  943. 
jfCA-o,  stop,  898. 
jcA  for  ACA,  1033. 
»rA  ctiniA  ottm,  I  regret, 
1049. 

(cAbAi^  A5A1-6  Atl,  face,  971. 
icAbAip  pA, endeavour,  1071. 

cASAnn,  comes,  1041. 

ceASAnn,  comes,  1041. 

cei-6,  go,  940. 

cei*o,  goes,  1037. 

cei-oeAnn,  goes,  1042. 

c^ir^Sj  go>  9^0- 

CIS,  comes,  1037. 

C15  le,  can,  is  able,  1047. 

ros,  take  up,  1026. 

cti5,  spent,  898. 

'c^S       endeavoured,  1071. 

ctisAim,  I  give,  1064. 

IV.— Verbal  Nouns. 

CAiric,  talking,  908. 

■oeATiATri,  doing,  making, 
1071. 

eit»5e,  rising,  1033. 

FAnATtiAinr:,  waiting,  970. 

peiteATTi,  waiting,  970. 

peticAinz:,  looking,  988. 

]?05lAim,  learning,  1047. 

imteACC,  going  away,  1033. 

lompoT),  turning,  convert- 
ing, 1071. 

mA5A"6,  making  fun,  967. 


HA-6,  saying,  1071. 
fCA-o,  stopping,  989. 

V. — Adverbs. 
Conjunctions,  etc. 
A  CI05,  o'clock,  1013. 
Acc  50,  until,  1059. 
Agtif  (after  cotri),  £ks,  977. 
Annfin,  then,  944. 
Aji  Aif,  back,  970. 
Attbun,on  foot,  established, 
970. 

A|t  -ocijf ,  at  first,  898. 

A^A  pA-o,  entirely,  altogether, 

throughout,  all,  1033. 
A]!  5c ul,  backwards,  970. 
A|tAon,  both,  901. 
Ajtif ,  once  more,  1026. 
AttttiSA-o    (spelling  doubt- 
ful) idiom  y  878. 
b'pei-oitt  50,  perhaps,  867. 
CAti,  see  894,  974. 
coTii,  as,  so,  idioms y  977. 
coTTipAt)  aVj  as  long  as, 

whilst,  1047. 
•01  A,  with  days  of  the  week, 

880,  881. 
PA  •oeitteA'o,  at  last,  967. 
pA-o  Astif ,  pA-o  A'f  J  as  long 

as,  whilst,  1047. 
50,  till,  until,  849. 
50  ViAnnAtTi,  seldom,  925. 
50  poill,  for  a  while,  yet, 

902. 

50  leiji,  entirely,  altogether, 

all,  1035. 
50  mime,  often,  925, 
gtJti,  see  974. 
1  bpA-o,  long,  far,  1024. 
leif  fin,  thereupon,  972. 
mAjiA  (coWog.)=  mun A,  10 61." 
mtJiiAtt,  see  974. 
mvitA  (coZZog.)=  mtiiiA,  1061. 
nAji,  see  974. 

TiAti,  expressing  wishy  1062. 
nfo^t,  see  974. 
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see  Af,  962. 


no  mAt\  fin,  or  thereabouts, 

1026. 
6,  since,  966. 
Of  AttT),  openly,  aloud,  967. 
Of  If oaI,  secretly,  967. 
fouiio  fin,  previously,  1019. 
foiTTie  fo,  formerly,  1019. 
xaU,  beyond,  966. 
VI. — Prepositions  and 
Prepositional  Com- 
binations- 
A  or  Af ,  out  of,  962. 
Aifci,  see  Af,  96-. 
Af  A5A1-6,  opposite,  908. 
Af  cuL,  behind,  967. 
Af  fGAT':),  during,  926. 
Af  fu-o, throughout,  926. 
Af  fon,  tor  the  sake  of,  on 

account  of,  86^,  906. 
Af  Am  ^ 

Af  AC 
Af 

Af  A 

AfA.w  . 
AfCA  J 

coif,  beside,  929. 
cu5Am 

Ct15AC 
CV15A'0 

cnici 
cu^Ainn 
cii5Aib 

CtlCA  J 

cum,  to,  towards,  926. 
•o'a  ^-do  a,  1022. 
•OAfb'  =  -oo-A-fobA,  1071.  / 
T)e,  off,  of,  958. 
x)e,  off,  or  of  him  or  it,  958. 
•o'eif,  after,  863. 
"oiom  ^ 
•oi'oc  j 

■01 

•oinn 
•oib  ) 
•Diob  J 
p^,  under,  960 


'AC  j 

I 

'Ainn  I 
v\ib  J 


>8ee  50,  870. 


aee  -oe,  958. 


fAOi,  see  fA,  960. 
p6,  see  fA,  900. 
pum 
fur 
puiti 

fiiinn     \     see  fA,  960 
f  inb 

fl'ltA  ^ 

50,  to,  unto,  870. 
1  bfocAif ,  in  company  with,!i 

86  ,  9(^6. 
1  "OCAob, concerning,  9:. 6 
1  gCGAnn,  at  the  end  of,  865, 
1  meAf5,  among,  86  ,  9(  6, 
1    n-A5Ai"6,    against,  863j 

906. 

1  n-Aice,near,  86  ,  906, 
1  nTDiAiTD,  after,  86  ,  906. 
1  njAf  "DO,  near,  1071, 
le  (after  com)  aa,  977. 
le  bA^Aix),  for  the  purpos0 

of,  86  ,  906. 
le  linn,  at  the  time  of,  972, 
le  n-A,  with  his,  etc.,  1071, 
Of  cionn,  above,  86j. 
foim,  be  tore,  1017. 
forhAm 

fOTTIAC 

foime 
foimpi 
■i^^ioriiAinn 
forriAib 
fompA 

CAIflf  >   "  .  -^rt 

CAiffri  \  ^^^^ 
CAf,  TAf,  over,  past,  869. 
cAf  eif ,  cAf  eif ,  after,  863, 

past,  1016 
uAf  m 

CAfC 

CAf  Ainn    ^  see  cAf ,  869. 

CAf  Alb 
CAffCA 

cimceAll,  round,  926. 
cof  m  ) 

cof  Ainn    >  see  cA^t,  869, 
CO  f  Alb  } 


>-see  foini,  1018 
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Numbers  refer  to  s Sections.  Beginners  ought  to  be 
careful  about  using  the  Irish  words  in  any  way  different 
from  their  use  in  the  Lessons. 


I.  — Article. 

the,  not  translated^  842,  852. 

II.  — Nouns. 

,       A.  Proper  Nouns. 

Belfast,  X)exA  -peittf-oe,  898. 
Carrie  kmacro^,  Caia|iai5 

mliACAi^io  ftoif,  1071. 
Chriot,  CiMOfc,  1071. 
Edinburgh,  .'Oun  eti"OAni, 

898. 

Friday,  Aoine,  868,  on  F., 

•OiA  h.AoiTie,  880. 
Glasgow,  ?;lArcij,  898. 
Ikli.h.trtet,  St\Ai-o  AH  mhui- 

litin,  884. 
Monday,  tuAn,  868,  on  M., 

T)iA  tuAin,  880. 
Saturday,  SACAfin,  868,  on 

S.,  "OiA  SAtA^tn,  880. 
Sunday,  *OoirinAC,  868,  on 

8.,  T)iA  X)OTrir>Ai5,  880. 
•■Thursday,  TDAtfOAOin,  868, 

on  T.,  "OiA  •OhAjA-OAOin, 
-  880. 

Tuesday,  mAittc,  868,  on 
T.,  'OiA  triAittc,  880. 

Wedntsday,  Ceti-OAOin, 
868,  on  W.,  "OiA  Ce«x>- 
AOir-  ^0. 


B.  Common  Nouns, 
abundance,  neAtAc,  845. 
account  of,  on,  a|a  fon,  863. 
agfc),  Aoif,  1047. 
bed,  leAbAX),  leAbAi-6,  925, 
1071. 

beginning,  ctif ,  898. 
belief,  c^ei-ooAni,  1071, 
bell,  clo5,  ICO 6. 
blame,  milloAn,  966. 
boatman,  bAX)6i|i,  1047. 
bottom,  bun,  9:^5. 
breakfast,  ceu-o-pitointij 

bt^eicpeA-pcA,  103^5. 
business,     S^io,  snACAig. 

1065. 

call  (friendly),  c^Oi^,  1071. 
cat,  CAC,  94.i. 
chain,  flAbtiA-6,  908. 
children,  clAnrj,  9,  6. 
Chrifitian,  Ct^iofCAix)e,  107). 
city,  bAiLe  mo^i,  900. 
clock,  clog,  1009. 
cloth,  eu-oAc,  1022. 
clothes,  eti-OAc,  1022. 
company     with,     in,  « 

bpocAitt,  867. 
conversation,  cAimc,  908. 
corn  (green),  seAtiiAp,  951. 
couple   of  persons,  beij^c, 

967. 

crowd,  r^tJAj,  867. 
custom,  n6f,  1047, 
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day  before  yesterday,  day 
after  to-morrow,  idiorn, 
878. 

one  day,  Ia,  850. 
desire,  yo^^-ny  1071. 
difficulty,  -otiAX),  1071. 
dinner,    p]\oiTin,  -onitiexit^,* 

1033. 
ear,  cltiAf,  929. 
end,  ceATin,  865. 
end,  x>oi|ie<^-6.  966. 
evening,  idioms ^  878,  879. 
exceso,  iOTnA]tcA,  845. 
exertion,  fAocA^i,  867. 
faith,  C|tei"DeAiri,  1071. 
fancy,  T^orm,  1071. 
feather,  cleire,  977. 
(one's)    fill,    -docaiti,  fAit, 

1026. 

foam,  ctibAr,  1022. 
foot,  cof ,  915. 
(on)  foot,  A|i  bun,  970. 
(in)  front  of,  a^i  asaix),  908. 
(in)  front  of,  of  cotiiAitt, 
945. 

fun,  idiom y  1049. 
girdle,  ctiiof,  986. 
grudge,  -ooicoaU,  1071. 
half-hour,  leAc-tiAiti,  1011. 
harbour,  caIat),  1033. 
hawk,  fOA^AC,  1022. 
hearth,  ceAllAC,  1049. 
heed,  ftiim,  865. 
herb,  Itiib,  866. 
high     water,    Iaii  iriAtiA, 
1033. 

hour,  tJAiji,  t>Aiii  AH  cltiis, 
1010. 

humour,  5|ieAnn,  885. 
improvement,  leAf ,  1064. 
iron,  1  AH  All  11,  849. 
kingdom,  jiio^Acz:,  1063. 
leap,  lenn,  972. 
learning,  poslAim,  1047. 
length,  pA-o,  1033. 
life,  f  aosaI,  865. 


liking,  vonn,  1071. 
luck,  good,  A5,  A-o,  1066. 
manure,  aoiIgac,  892. 
manure -heap,  ca|iii  A01I15, 
892. 

(a)  meal,  p^oinn,  1033. 
middle,  Iaii,  908  ,  925. 
nunute,  noitni'O,  noimeim, 

etc.,  101:^,  1014. 
mockery,  niASAt),  966. 
month,  nil,  876. 
morning,  idioms ^  879. 
name,  idiom y  1071. 
net,  lion,  884. 
news,  fsonlA,  1024. 
news,  niiAi-oeAcc,  1024. 
newspaper,   pAipetiji  ntiAi- 

•DCACUA,  1024. 

occasion     (=time),  ,  tiAi]i, 
1010. 

pagan,  pAgAnAC,  1071. 
paganism,  pASAncAcc, 
1071. 

pair  of  persoiJt  beitic,  967. 
paper,  pAipetJjt,  1024. 
part,  cuiT),  |toinn,  845. 
part,    a    great,  nKjjiciiiT), 

CU1-0    ni6n,    ctUT)  iriAit, 

845. 

people,  muinci]A,  925. 
person  (the,  who),  An  ce, 
967. 

pet,  peACA,  977. 
pipe  (musical),  piob,  932. 
pity,  idiom y  1047. 
place,  ionA*o,  972. 
portion,  ctii-o,  jioinn,  845. 
powder,  neAtir,  845. 
protection,  "oion,  932. 
purpose   of   (for   the),  le 

hA5Ai-6,  863. 
quantity,  ineuT),  845. 
quarter  (= three  months), 

tiAite,  898. 
quarter     (= fourth  part), 

coAtiiAniA,  1012. 
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question,  coifc,  805. 
railway,     bocAt^  lAttAinn, 
898. 

rascal,  biteATtitiA^,  966. 
rate  (at  any),  idioms,  967. 
raven,  piAC,  952. 
regard,  -pvjim,  865. 
religion,  ctiei-oeAiii,  1071. 
remedy,  leiseAf,  866. 
reserve,  -ooiceAll,  1071, 
ring,  ]:Ainne,  908. 
root,  ppetiTri,  925. 
sake  of  J  for  the,  Aji  fon, 
863. 

satisfied,  fAfCA,  849. 
scrape,  fSt^iob,  932. 
sea,  mtji|t,  1033. 
shadow,  fSAt,  925. 
share,  ctii-o,  ttoinn,  845. 
shelter,  -oton,  932. 
shore,  cttAig,  1022. 
side,  CAob,  908  ,  925. 
side  (on  the  other),  caU, 
966: 

sight  (of  an  object),  attiaiic, 
972. 

sole,  botin,  925. 
sound,  ptiAim,  988. 
Spring,  OAtitt^^c,  1047. 
squeak,  5105,  932. 
statement,  bjiiACAit,  952. 
stone,  cloc,  929. 
strand,  ct^Aig,  1022. 
stream,  ft*«t,  987. 
strength,  neAtAc,  845. 
success,  btiAiT),  1063. 
sufficient  quantity,  -ootAin, 

-pAit,  845. 
swelling,  Ar,  925. 
tail,  lotvbAll,  943. 
talk,  cAinc,  908. 
tidings,  fsetiLA,  1024. 
time     (= occasion),  haih, 

1010. 

time  (at  that),  le  ti-a  linn 
fin,  972. 
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time  (in  a  short),  1  5c 0 Ann 

cAniAiU,  910. 
time  (it  is),  if  mi  at),  967. 
top,  bAjAjt,  925. 
top,  miiilAC,  947.  I 
trace,  lot^s,  925. 
track,  10115,  9-5. 
track,  ttiAn,  1022. 
treasure,  fcott,  1063. 
use  of  (for  the),  le  hASAfo, 

863. 

victory,  btiAi*6,  1063. 

visit,  ctiAiiit:,  1071. 

vi.sit  (evening),  ceili-6, 1071. 

voice,  5tJc,  987. 

wealth,  fcoti,  1063. 

weather,  pon,  932. 

weather,    bad,  -oomeAnn, 

1047,     weather,  good, 

foineAnn,  1047. 
week,  -peACxrhAin,  877. 
(a)while,  CAniAll,  865. 
wind,  5Aot,  929. 
word,  bt^iAtAji,  952. 
world,  An  fAogAl,  865. 

III.  Verbs. 
[The  Imperative  form  is 
given,     unless  othBrwise 
evident.] 

adopt,  5Ab  ctisAC,  1071. 
ask,  p^rt^^i5>  1071. 
be  off,  see  1035. 
bear,  beijt,  1066. 
bend,  cttom,  972. 
blame,  ctiitt  A  niilleAn  A|i, 
967. 

bore,  1^x15  5  1068. 
bring,  CAbAitt,  978. 
brings,  beiti,  1037. 
brought,  tti5,  850,  910. 
can,  C15  le,  1047. 
catch,  5Ab,  871. 
catch,  bei^A  Att,  1066. 
caught,  litis  Ap,  1068. 
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comes,  cij^,  1037,  cASAnn, 

coASAnn,  1041. 
come  here,  SAb  i  leit,  873. 
crouch,  ct^om,  972. 
depart,  imcis  Icac,  967. 
did,  see  -OPApriA,  895. 
does,  sni,  iOo7. 
endeavoured,        yi,  10711 
establish,  ctiit^  a\\  btin,  970. 
esteem,  CM^\^  fuim  i,  805. 
expect,  fAOil,  fil,  972. 
face,  CAbAip  a5Ai-6  a)^,  971. 
6nd,  940. 
finds,  seib,  1037. 
get,  PA5,  940. 
gets,  501b,  1037^ 
gives,  be'p,  1037. 
go,  5Ab,  872. 
go,  r6i-6,  ceittis,  940. 
goes,      ceiT),  c^i-oeAnn, 

1037,  1042. 
go  off,  imtis,  978, 
go   on  in,   buAil  ifceAC, 

102  6. 
heard,  cxjaIa,  865. 
help,  tr6i|t  Ap,  1063. 
imagines,  "oa|i  le,  967. 
inquire,  tM^ppiais,  1071. 
judge,  meAf ,  1033. 
leap,  leim,  972. 
l^ve  alone,  leis  -oo,  967. 
-let  (imperative)^  952. 
let  alone,  lei5  -oo,  967. 
lift,  A]i-oui5,  943. 
live,  mAi|i,  1064. 
made,  see  -oeAt^nA,  895,  896. 
makes,  5T11,  1037. 
make  fun,  idiom y  1049. 
move,  cotit^viij,  1033. 
must,  CAitpiT),  901. 
open,  ofSAil,  t^ofSAil,  943. 
overtake,   beij^    A|i,  1066, 

1068. 

pay  regard  to,  ctJi|t  ftiim  1, 
865. 

please  (if  you),  idiom,  898. 


pleE^e,  idiom,  978. 
put,  cui^t,  865. 
raise,  At^'oms,  943, 
regret,  idiom,  1049, 
remember,  idiom,  1035. 
requite,  cuicij;,  lu65, 
salute,  beATiTiuis  -oo,  1026. 
sees,  ci,  10, <7. 
send,  cuit^,  865. 
speak,  lAbAip,  1033. 
spend,  CAit,  CAbAiti,  898. 
stand  up,  eipis  1*0'  feAfAiV 

1022. 
stir,  copttuis,  1033. 
stop,  fCAT>,  898. 
stretch,  f^ri,  943. 
aucceed,  eipij,  1066, 
take,  5Ab,  871, 
take  hold  of,  beitt  Ati,  lOCO, 

1068, 

take  up,  cos,  1^26, 
think,  fAOil,  fiL,  972. 
think,  mcAf,  1033. 
went,    see    -oeACAi-o,  895, 
896, 

will,  idiom,  952, 
write,  rsr^'o^j  988. 

IV. — Verbal  Nouns. 
[Prefix  A5  to  translate  the| 

English  present  partici-^ 

pie.    See  1033.] 
deteriorating,  •otil  Ajt  gciil, 

970, 

doing,  •oeAHAtTi,  1071.  1 
falling  away,  -otil  Alt  scijI^ 
9:0, 

going  awav,  imceAcc,  1033^,, 
1049. 

going  on,  "otil   A\y  AjAm* 
910. 

learning,  t^osLAim,  1047. 
looking,  peucAinc,  988. 
making,  -oeAriAm,  1071. 
making  for.  idiom,  1071. 
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making  fun,  r»iA5A"6,  967. 
rising,  eitt.c;e,  1033. 
saying,  i^at),  1071. 
talking,  CAinc,  908. 
turning,  lompox),  1071. 
waiting,    ipAnAmAinc,  pei- 
teAiTi,  970. 

V. — Adjectives  and 
Numerals. 

agreeable,  fo^t^^,  1064. 
amusing,  see  5|\e-aTin,  885. 
bent,  c|tom,  97'/. 
dii-ect,  -oi'tteAC,  898. 
early,  rnoc,  952. 
eight,  occ,  1006. 
eighteen,  occ  -oetis,  1006. 
eleven,  Aon  "oetis,  1006. 
established,  Aji  bun,  970. 
even  with,  peix)  le,  945. 
fifteen,  CIJ15  "oetJS,  1006. 
first  (at),  Ajt  -ociif ,  898. 
five,  C1115,  1006. 
four,  ceACAi|t,  1006. 
fourteen,    ceACAiti  "Oetis, 
1006. 

humorous,  see  t;^eA'nti,  885. 
last,  idiom,  874. 
late,  mAll,  1033. 
later,  niof  iriAille,  1033. 
lively,  meAtt,  1022. 
lonely,  tiAisneAc,  98S. 
low,  ^feAl,  967. 
next,  idiom,  876. 
nine,  riAOi,  1006. 
nineteen,  tiaoi  -oetis,  1006. 
one,  Aon,  1006. 
pleasant,  fo^T^j  1064: 
possible,  pei-oitt,  849. 
prepared,  tiUAm,  1033. 
quick,  CAP  AIT),  966. 
quick,  euf5Ai-6,  1022. 
quick,  meAji,  1022. 
quiet,  foCAiii,  972. 
rapid,  etjfSAi-o,  1022. 
ready,  uUatti,  1033. 


right  (to  be),  idiom,  967. 
seven,  toacc,  ICOO. 
seventeen,     fOACC  "OoaiSj 

1006. 
six,  fe,  1006. 
sixteen,      "o^^^Sj  1006. 
sore,  cinn,  9-  0. 
straight,  -oitteAC,  898. 
ten,  -oeic,  1006. 
thirteen,  1:^1  "oeus,  1006. 
three,  1006. 
twelve,  -06  -oens,  1006. 
twenty,  pice,  1006. 
two,  "oo,  1006. 
two  persons,  beit^c,  967. 

VI.— Pronouns  and  In- 
definite Words  of 
Quantity,  etc. 

Possessive  pronouns,  idio- 
matic use  of  cuiD,  with, 
847. 

all,  At\  pA-o,  1033. 
all,  50  1-^1 10'*^^- 
both,  A]iAOTi,  901. 
deal  (a  great  d.),  mottAti, 

lOTTiA-o,  mot^-cvji-o,  845. 
each,  SAC 5  1022. 
each'other,  a  c6ile,  1049. 
enough,  idiom,  848. 
every,  sac,  1022. 
every,  s^c  Aon,  1033. 
few,*^a  few,  beAsAn,  845. 
little,  a  little,  beAsAn,  845 
very  little,  pit^-beASAti,  845. 
many,  motvAn,  845. 
(a    great    many),  ttjoiiaii, 

lomAT),  845. 
how  many,  ca   nieti-o,  cia 

rheu-o,  845. 
as  many  (so  many),  dt^eAX), 

845. 

too    many,    lomAt^cA,  A11 

lOTHAt^CA,  845. 

more,  cuiUeA-6,  845. 
much,  mottATi,  845. 
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as  much,  so  much,  oitiCA-o, 

ho^  much,  OA  irietix),  cia 

TheuT),  845. 
rather  much,  Ati-cui-o,  845. 
this  much.  An  oijieA-o  fo, 

that   much,   Ati  oipeA-o 

fin,  845. 
^oo    much,    lomAttCA,  ah 

ioniA|tcA,  845. 
plenty  (of),  neAjic,  845. 
Bomj,  |ioinn,  |ioitmue,  845. 
some   of  them,  cui-o  aca, 

102  6. 

VII.---PREPOSITIONS  AND 

Prepositional  Com- 

BlNATIOxVS. 

about,  fA,  967. 

above,  of  ciotiti,  863. 

according  to,  -oo  926. 

after,  ua|i  eif,  -o'^tf,  i 
n-oiAi-6,  863. 

after  a  time,  idiom ^  865. 

against,  i  n-AjAro,  863. 

amid,  1  meAfs,  86^. 

among,  i  meAfs,  863. 

at  (bejore  hours)  ■  idiom, 
1021.  ' 

before,  |toi  rh  (and  com- 
pounds), 1017,  1018. 

behind,  a\\  cul,  967. 

beside,  coif,  9l9. 

concerning,  i  -ocAob,  926. 

during,  Af  fOA-o,  926. 

for,  Le  hA^Ai-o,  863. 

for,  after  verbs  of  waiting,, 
le,  970.  * 

instead,  i  n-iotiA-o,  972 

near,  i  n-Aice,  863. 

near,  i  nsA^i  -oo,  ^071. 

of ,  -oe  {and  compounds),  958. 

of,  translated  by  genitive, 
835, 

off,  -oe  {and  compounds)^ 
958 


on,  with  days  of  the  wee! 
880. 

opposite,  A|t  A5A1-6,  899 
908. 

out  of,  A,  Af  {and  own- 
pounds),  962, 

over,  cAji,  tA|t  {and  com- 
pounds), 869, 

past,  cA|i,  tA\\  {and  com- 
pounds), 869, 

past  (o'clock),  cAtt  6if ,  cAtt 
6if,  -o'eif,  1016. 

regarding,  i  -ocAob,  926, 

round,  cimceAU,  9:.'6,  927. 

throughout  (a  period),  a\< 
fCA-o,  9l'6.  I 

throughout  (a  space),  Alt; 
pu-o,  926. 

to>  50  >  cum  {and  com* 
pounds),  870,  926. 

to  {before  hours),  moitti, 
1017. 

to  his,  her,  its,  their,  -d'a, 
1022.  ' 

towards,  cum  (and  com- 
pounds), 926. 

under,  fA,  fo,  (and  com- 
pounds), 960, 

with  his,  her,  etc.,  I©  n-A, 
1071. 

VIII.  Adverbs, 
Conjunctions,  etc. 

aloud.  Of  Af-o,  967. 

altogether,  A[t  f  a-o,  1033. 

altogether,  50  leit^,  1035. 

ard,  A5Uf,  written  'S'' 
898.         '  ' 

as  ,  ,  .  as,  com  .  .  .  le 
(noun  following),  com* 
•  •  •  -Asuf  (verb  follow- 
ing), 977, 

aside,  1  leic,  873. 

at  all,  idioms,  967. 

at  first,  A\\  -ocuf ,  898. 

back,  Af  Aif ,  970. 
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backwards,  Ajt  l^cul,  970. 
beyond,  caU,  966. 
early,  50  ftioc,  952. 
entirely,  50  I6itt,  1035. 
exactly,  50  *o^|teAC,  898. 
far,  1  bpAT),  1024. 
for,  mA|i,  1026. 
formerly,  tAoirrie  fo,  1019. 
hither,  1  leic,  873. 
in  vain,  idiom,  1071. 
just  then,  te  n-A  litin  p^j 
972. 

last  year,  ahviiiait),  876. 

long,  1  bpA-o,  1024. 

long,  as  .  .  .  as,  p^-o  Asi^r? 

pAt)     A'f,      COTTipA-O  Af, 

1047. 

o'clock,  A  CI05,  1013. 
what  o'clock,  see  1033. 
often,  50  Till n 10  ,  925. 
often  (it  is),  if  miTiic,  925. 
oi)enly,  of  Attx),  967. 
perhaps,  b'p^i-oiii  50,  867. 
precisely,  50  -oi't^eAC,  898. 
previously,  t^oirhe  fin,  1C19. 
secretly,  6f  tfeAl,  967. 
seldom,  50  ViAntiAiri,  925. 


seldom  (it  is),  if  AtitiAni, 

9^5. 
since,  6,  966. 
BO  (followed  by  adjective), 

com,  977. 
soon,  50  liiAr,  1022. 
still,  fof,  851. 

sure,"  surely,  -o'aii  ti-o6i§, 

849. 

then    (expletive),  triAifeA-d, 
1036. 

thereabouts,  mA^t  f  m,  1026. 
thereupon,  leif  fin,  972. 
throughout,  Aji  fA^o,  1033. 
till,  50,  849. 

ti]l,  50,  no  50,  1049,  act: 

50,  1059. 
until,  50,  849. 
where,  see  894,  895. 
yet,  50  foiU,  902. 

IX.  Phrases. 

See  §§  1057  to  1066  for 
a  number  of  phrases  ex- 
pressing good  or  bad 
wishes. 


ill 
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PREFACE. 


The  exercises  in  Part  V.  continue  the  instructions  on  the 
use  of  the  Genitive  Case  commenced  in  Part  IV.  The 
use  of  the  genitive  is  a  crucial  difficulty  for  beginners  wh« 
have  not  already  made  its  acquaintance  in  languages 
other  than  Enj?lish  and  the  Romance  languages. 

Part  V.  also  introduces  the  Verbal  Noun  in  its  ivri 
most  usual  constructions,  in  which  it  fulfils  the  functions 
of  the  present  participle  and  of  the  simple  infinitive  of 
other  languages.  The  learner  also  makes  the  acquaint- 
ance of  nouns  in  the  plural,  nouns  and  adjectives  in  all 
their  cases,  the  comparison  of  adjectives,  and  the  remain- 
ing tenses  of  the  verb  active.  The  very  free  use  o» 
endings  in  forming  nouns,  adjectives,  and  verbs  is  a 
distinctive  feature  of  Irish,  and  some  space  is  devoted  to  a 
number  of  the  commonest  formations  of  this  kind. 

It  may  be  well  to  repeat  the  caution  given  in  the  Preface 
to  Part  IV.  against  using  Irish  words  merely  from  an 
acquaintance  with  their  usual  meanings  in  English.  The 
Irish  words  given  in  the  vocabularies  should  be  used  only 
in  the  same  way  as  in  the  examples  and  exercises,  or  in 
some  strictly  analogous  way. 

It  still  remains  to  deal  with  further  examples  of  the 
formation  of  words  by  endings  and  prefixes  ;  with  further 
instances  of  the  use  of  numerals  ;  with  the  relative  pro- 
noun  ;  with  the  passive  voice,  which  has  special  features 
in  Irish  ;  with  various  uses  of  the  verbal  noun ;  and  with 
A  number  of  other  points— all  of  which  will  form  tke 
material  of  the  sixth  and  last  part  of  these  Lestons. 
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SIMPLE  LESSONS  IN  IRISH 

PART  V. 
♦ 

EXERCISE  CLVI. 

THE  GENITIVE  (continued). 

§  1072.  We  have  gone  very  fully  in  Part  IV,  into  the 
use  of  the  Genitive  in  Irish,  one  of  the  most  striking 
distinctions,  to  an  English-speaking  learner,  between  Irish 
and  English.  We  have  also  learned  three  ways  in  which 
the  genitive  is  formed  ;  (i)  by  attenuation  (§  836)  for 
most  masculine  nouns,  and  for  masculine  nouns  only  ;  (2) 
by  adding  e  (§913)  for  most  feminine  nouns,  and  for  very 
few  masculines  ;  (3)  by  adding  a  (§  979)  for  a  limited 
class  of  nouns,  both  masculine  and  feminine. 

§  1073.  So  far  we  have  only  dealt  with  nouns  ending 
in  a  consonant.  We  shall  now  consider  how  nouns  ending 
in  a  vowel  form  the  Genitive.  The  pupil  will  find  that 
in  learning  this,  he  will  put  no  great  strain  on  his 
memory.  This  fourth  group  of  nouns  are  said  to  belong 
to  the  fourth  declension^  which  also  includes  nouns  ending 
in  -in.  ^ 

§1074.  Rule.  Nouns  ending  in  a  VOy^"^!, 
have  the  same  form  in  the  GENITIVE  as  in 
the  NOMINATIVE. 

A  small  proportion  of  nouns  are  exceptions  to  this  rule. 
The  exceptions  among  the  nouns  we  have  already  met  in 
the  lessons  will  pre>ently  be  pointed  out.  About  100 
nouns  already  gi^en  in  the  vocabularies,  including  proper 
names,  follow  the  rule. 

§  1075.  Examples  of  the  rule;— 
ttluinci]!  X)oi|Ae,  the  people  of  Dcrry, 
le^bA]!  ITlAipe,  Mary's  book. 
copAfi  (Kup-aun)  b^inne,  a  cup  of  milk. 
tAn  An  rhAl^,  the  full  of  the  bag. 
coif  riA  V^ippge,  beside  the  sea. 
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§  1076.  As  trie  vocabularies  show,  some  nouns  ending 
in  a  vowel  are  masculine,  others  feminine.  The  use  of 
the  article  with  genitives  of  nouns  ending  a  vowel  is,  of 
couise,  the  same  as  with  other  nouns,  see  §§  857  to  861, 
and  §  923. 

§  1077.  Rule.  Nouns  formed  from  other 
uouns  by  adding  -in  do  not  change  in  the 
genitive^  as  mAcAip  ati  caiUti,  the  girl's 
mother. 

§  107S.  Such  nouns  are  said  by  grammarians  to  be  oi 
the  same  gender  as  the  nouns  from  which  they  are  formed. 
They  seem,  however,  to  be  often,  if  not  always,  masculine, 
even  when  formed  trom  feminine  nouns. 

§1079.  The  ending -I'n  may  be  added  to  almost  any 
noun.  It  has  usually  the  same  meaning  as  the  English 
Word  ** small"  or  **  little,*'  It  must  always  follow  a 
slender  consonant.  If  the  noun  ends  in  a  broad  con- 
sonant, the  vowel  1  must  be  put  before  the  consonant,  as 
Af  aL,     AiUn  (a  little  ass). 

i  1080.  When  -i'n  is  added,  the  vowels  in  the  preceding 
syllable  undergo  the  same  changes  as  in  forming  the 
genitive  by  attenuation  (§§  883  to  890,  932  to  936),  but 
c  does  not  change  to  5. 

§  1081.  Examples  : — 

peA^,  a  man  p^M'ti  (fireen),  a  little  man 

opeAC,  speckled  b|MCi'n  (brikeen),  a  freckle 
et>n,  a  bird  einin  (aeneen),  a  little  bird 

iAf5,  a  fish  eif^in  (aeshkeen),  a  little  fish 

50|\c,  a  field  5Ui|\cin,  a  little  field 

beul,  mouth  beiUn,  little  mouth 

fgeul,  story  fg^iUn,  little  story 

cliAb,  basket  cleibin,  little  basket 

ceA|\c,  hen  ci|\ci'n,  little  hen 

CAilleAC, old  woman  CAillicin,  little  old  woman 
(Ka/i-h'yeen) 

The  pupil  will  easily  understand  the  following  :  bii-oi'ti, 
ixdi-oin,  ComAipn,  SeAjiinin,  luibi'n. 

§  1082,  If  the  word  already  ends  in  a  slender  conso 
nant,  in  is  simply  added,  as  fmipn,  copbinin,  fUiUti, 
l»Aii>ci'n,  Aicin,  fpAi-ot** 
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§  1083.  If  the  word  ends  in  e  (short),  e  is  omitted  s 

Seoi^fe,  George  Seoirpn,  little  George 

pAifoe,  child  pAifoin,  litde  child 

cuipne,  spinning-wheel    cuipnin,  hitle  s.-w. 

cleice,  feaiher  cleicin,  litile  feathei 

ITAiTine,  ring  f  Ainnir>,  little  ring 

§  1084.  If  the  word  ends  in  a,  a  is  omitted,  and  the 
Orcceding  consonant  is  attenuated. 

n6rvA,  Nora  Tl6itM'ti,  little  Nora 

cpufSA  (Kroos'Ka),  jar      ctxuifp'n,  little  jar 

wiU,  bag  niAiUn,  little  bag 

I  1085.  A  few  proper  names  not  ending  in  a  vowel  or 
-in  do  not  change  in  the  genitive,  as,  p^^-otvAig,  bcAtA 
ph^x)|\Ai$,  Patrick's  hfe  ;  5eAi\bit>  (gai'5t/),  Gerald  ; 
triuiiMf  (mwir'ish),  Maurice ;  CACAoip  (Koh'eer), 
Cahir  (a  man's  name),  etc. 

§  1086.  An   important   rule.    A  noun 
following  the  VERBAL  NOUN  (or  the  present 
participle  as  it  is  called  sometimes)  must  be  j 
in  the  GENITIVE  CASE. 

N.B.— In  ordinary  conversation,  the  5  of       w  not 
sounded  in  phrases  of  this  kind,  unless  a  vowel  follows. 

§  1087.  Examples  :— 

A5  bu^U-b  tiA  pitineoige,  he  is  strikmg  the 
window.  -^5  61  -oige,  drinking  a  draught.  \^%^}^ 
biir  (fau'il  waush),  dying,  lit.  getting  death.  ^5  fAjAil 
(fau  'gau'il),  riA  ci|\e,  leaving  the  country.  -Ag  cup  p'l, 
sowing  seed.  pub^l  ah  b6cAi|\,  walking  the  road. 

-A5  -o^AnAm  A  x)icill,  doing  his  best.  -Ag  foglAim  nA 
hoib|\e  (hcb ';-«),  learning  the  work  (obAi^N,  gen.  oibpe). 
-<\5  lompot)  An  bAit),  turning  the  boat. 

§  1088.  Verbs  and  their  Verbal  Nouns, 
btxir*  brAk,  bpifeA-6  (brish'oo),  (act  of)  breaking, 
bpuig,  bruise,  b^AUgAO  (broo-oo,  broo),  bruising. 
0615,  burn,  x)65A'6  (dho-oo),  burning. 
t)un,  shut,  .-outiAX)  (dhoon-00),  shutting, 
will,  destroy,  milleAt)  (mi/-oo),  destroying. 
CAOin,  lament,  CAoineAX)  (Keen-oo),  lamenting, 
mol,  praise,  itioIax)  (mul'oo),  praising. 
1615,  read,  l^igeAt)  (/ae-yoo),  reading. 
buAil  (boo 'el),  strike,  beat,  buAlA-o  (boo'aloo),  beating, 
cpom,  bend,  cpomAX)  (Krumoo),  bending. 
IflAC,  take,  s;l^cAi6  (gIok'oo).  taking. 
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CA\t,  spend,  throw,  use,  CAiceA-b  (Koh'oo,  Ko  h  yoo),  or 

CAice^ni  (Koh'uv)  spending,  etc. 
y^pfob,  write,  f5]M'obAt)  (siikree-woo),  writing, 
p'n,  stretch,  pne^x)  (sheenoo),  stretching. 

Note. — Very  many  verbal  nouns  end  in  ax)  or  e^X).  la 
^lunslt;r  the  ending  At)  is  pronounced  a',  and  CAt),  e'. 
In  Connacht  and  Uisier,  ax>  at  the  end  of  all  words  is 
[)ronounced  oo  very  short,  or  raiher  uw\  UugAt)  e  (he 
was  born)  sounds  like  ru^-away. 

§  10S9   Verbal  Nouns  continued, 
bcvinnui^.  bles>,  salute,  beAtinugAO  (baN '00),  blessing, 
sihiiipg. 

lA^uig,  weaken,  lAjujA-b  (LoGoo),  weakening. 
meut)ui5,  increase.  tneu-ougAt)  (maedhoo),  increasing. 
mA|\b,  niA]\bui§,  kill,  mv\]\bAt)  (moroo),  killing, 
ullmuig,  piepaie,  ullmugAt)  (uL  woo,  u Loo;,  preparing. 
;Apt)ui 5,  rai>e,  ^pDuJo^t)  ^aurdhoo),  raising. 
N.  B.  —  Pronounce  -ugox)  like  00,  very  long. 

§  1090.  Verbal  nouns  in  Irish  can  be 
used  in  the  same  sense  as  infinitives  in 
English.  Examples  :  111  C15  le  m^LA  ]pot<MTi 
l^eAj^Am  Le  cac  ni<x|\b  ]^iub<\L,  an  empty 
bag  cannot  stand,  nor  can  a  dead  cat  walk, 
til  I'ei'oip  leijcAt)  riA  ]"5)\iobA-6  5<xn  ^05- 
l<Mni,  it  is  not  possible  to  read  or  to  write 
without  .Icarnmg.  Hi'o|a  rhAit  Liom  be<XTi- 
nugAt)  -oo,  1  did  not  wish  to  salute  him. 

§  1091.  Vocabulary  : 
glcxoit)  (glee),  call,  5l<iot)AC  (clae'aCH),  calling, 
ceut)  (kaedh)  tnsi  (aspixxtes  n,un  following)* 
■ooigce  (dho  .'6),  dumu,  /; 'ooij,  burn. 
I'P'.o^xAix)  (si-ir  \a  ),  f]j]Mi5  upn^a^^, /,  spirit,  phantom. 
THAU  ]  in,  like  ihci  ,  so. 

CIA  he  I  e  n  ?  wno  is  he  (that  you  ajce  talking  about)  ? 

C1A  Y  b  e  |.^ein  ?  w  ho  was  he  'f 

1  rroiAit)  -A  cinn,  atier  his  head      )  . 

.     ,     ,     J      f  taiom,  meaning 

1  nx)iATO  A  cinn,  aiier  her  iiead      >  u    j  r  f 

.  u    J  I  head-foremosU 

1  HDiAix)  t>o  cinn.  alLer  your  neaH  I 

gAi^Tjiti  (Oau^^cen),  m.  garden. 

inje^n  (in'cen).  Ua>,^niei  ;  .;en.  ingine  (in'een-5^ 

CAilin,  ///.,  CviiLm  -<Mnifi|Ae,  maid  servant. 
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§  1092.  Translate — 

l^e  cuige  |:ein,  7  i]"  e  ce<\*o  i:ocAt  CAitiig 
Ay  A         — "  6  !  ah  f  ppi-o  !  An  -ppjut) ! 

Ua  An  cAitin  A5  buAiAX)  An  teinb.  Ua 
An  leAnb  ^5  m/lleA-o  An  coca.  Ua  ^6  Ag 
bpifeA-o  An  TTiAToe.  j^b  ye  A5  molAt)  An 
CAiii'n  50  moy.  Ha  hi  A5  cuy  ca^Ia  a|\  An 
bpAipce.  \)i  fe  A5  cup  An  pAi|^ce  'y^w 
I'eoinpA,  7  ^5  •oun^'6  An  cpeom]\A.  Ua 
geACA  n-6.  pAipce  'ooijce.  Cia  bi  ^5  'oojA'o 
An  ge-^CA  ?  Ua  An  cu  Ag  mA]\bA'6  nA  bo. 
Sin  e  mAC  An  lAj^gAipe  'n-A  'pui'oe  AjibAttA 
-6.n  jAiptDin,  7  e  A5  cAice^^ni  piopA.  t)i  fe 
Ag  Aji-ougAX)  An  zymyze  oy  mo  ciotiTi; 

§  1093.  Translate  : — 

You  arc  breaking  my  heart.  Are  you 
reading  the  letter  or  writing  the  answer  ? 
You  cannot  write  properly  (and  you)  bend- 
ing your  head  down  like  thaf.  The  people 
of  the  house  are  lamenting  the  girl  (that) 
died.  Who  was  she?  The  daughter  of 
the  fisherman  over  (cAtt)  at  the  end  of  the 
lane.  She  was  a  maid-servant  with  (aj) 
the  people  of  the  landlord  (cijeApnA)  near 
this  town.  They  would  not  be  so  grieved 
(there  would  not  be  so  much  of  curiiA  grief 
on  them)  on  account  of  the  death  of  any 
other  person  throughout  the  parish.  She 
was  standing  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  stretch- 
ing her  hand  out,  closing  the  door  of  the 
barn,  and  she  fell  head  foremost  and  broke 
her  neck. 
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EXERCISE  CLVII. 

THE  GENITIVE  (continued). 

S  1094.  We  now  come  to  the  fifth  and  last  group  ol 
nouns,  call-d  the  fifth  declension.  These  are  compara- 
tively few  in  number.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
feminine,  unless  they  are  names  usually  applied  to  males. 
They  generally  end  in  a  vowel  or  in  -ijv 

§  1095.  Nouns  of  the  YIYTW  DECLENSION 

form  the  GENITIVE  by  adding  a  BROAD 

CONSONANT.     This   consonant  varies  in 

different  nouns,  but  is  usually  n,  nn,  t),  x), 

or  c. 

If  the  noun  already  ends  in  a  consonant,  a  or  ca  comes 
between  that  consonant  and  the  consonant  added,  as, 
Ati  V^eoi|\,  the  Nore,  r»A  ]:e6|\A6,  of  the  Nore ;  cacaqi]a, 
a  chair,  cAt;AOipeAC,  of  a  chair. 

§  1096.  Genitives  in  -n  : 

Genitive 

>AlbA  (ol'aba),  Scotland.  -Alb^n  (ol'abun). 
Iac^,  a  duck.  lAc^n  (LoCH'un). 

cu,/,  a  hound.  coti  (Kun). 

ceAt|i<\tTiA,  a  quarter.      ce-AtpArh<\n  (kah'- 

ruwun). 

cotTiu|^f  A  (Ko'rsa),  /.,  a  corhu]Af  <xti  (ko'- 
neighbour.  rsun). 
Some  nouns  vary  between  this  and  other  declensions,  as, 
CAoATfi,  earth,  gen,  CAlniAii  (thol'uwun),  or  u-aLaiiti 
(thoHiv)  ;  bpeiceAtii  (breh'uv),  a  judge,  gen.  bpeit*ATtiAti 
(breh'uwun),  or  bpeiuith  (breh/iv)  ;  eo|\nA,  barley,  gen. 
eoi;\r»A  or  eo|\nAri. 

§  1097.  Genitives  in  -nn. 

Genitive. 

ei|Ae,  Ireland.  eijie^nn  (ae/uN). 

jaIda,  a  snciith.         g^b^nn  (Gou'n). 
cuifle,  a  vein.  cuifleAnn  (Kish'/uN), 

Ab,  AbA  (ou),  a  river,  -db^^nn  (ou'N). 
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§  logS.  Genitives  in  -t). 

Genitive. 

CAjAAT)  (Kor'udh). 


nATTiA-o  (Nau'wudh). 
pceAt)  (fih'udh). 


CA]iA,  a  friend. 
nATTiA  (Nau'wa),  an 

enemy, 
pee,  twenty. 

Instead  of  c^r^A  and  nitiiA,  the  (dative)  forms  CAt^A1•o, 
tiAtiiAH)  (Kor'ii/,  Nau'wiflT,  Munster  Noud)  are  often 
used.  The  genitive  pceA-o  has  an  idiomatic  use,  -oeic 
pee  At)  =  30,  lit.  10  of  20,  -oeic  mbliAt)n<j  pce^-o,  30 
years. 

§  1099.  Genitives  in  -t). 

Genitive. 
ceincA-o  (/in'oo). 


cevne,  fire. 

ce<xn54>.,  tongue, 
be^to.,  life, 
•jrtige,  a  way. 
coiti,  a  wood, 
mom,  turf. 


ceAnjAX)  (/aNG^oo). 
be^tA-o  (bah '00), 
|*li5e<x"6  (sh/ee'oo). 
coilleA"6  (Ke/'oo). 
mow 4x6  (mSn'oo). 


§  1 100.  Note.— These  genitives  in  -6  are  not  preserved 
in  Munster,  and  not  universally  outside  of  Munster 
Instead  of  them,  the  forms  used  in  the  genitive  are  the 
same  as  the  nominative,  except  ceAtig^,  gen.  ce^rigAn  ; 
001 II,  gen.  coille  ;  mom,  gen.  moriA. 

§  iioi.  When  the  ending  -ax)  is  used,  it  is  pronounced 
like  00  very  short,  or  rather  uw.    See  note,  §  1088. 

§  1 102.  Genitives  in  -ac.  / 
The  word  co.o|a<\  and  many  nouns  end- 
ing in  i|A  form  the  genitive  in  ac. 

Genitive. 


c-6.o|iA,  a  sheep. 
beoi|A,  beer. 
AH  Veoi|A,  the  Nore. 
CAC<\oi]A,  a  chair. 
c<xcAi]A  (Koh'irj,  city, 
eifir  (eshir),  oyster. 


cAOjAAc  (Kaer'aCH). 

beopAc. 

riA  peofAC, 

CACAOipeAC. 

CAC|\AC  (KoharaCH). 
eif peAc  (eshVaCH). 
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1 1 103.  The  word  yvi  hiis  its  genitive  spelled  tM'oJ  (ree). 

As  |m',  |\io5,  and  (dative)  are  pronounced  exactly 
alike,  the  spelling  is  merely  a  survival  from  the  time 
when  the  final  5  was  pronounced. 

§1104.  The  word  mi,  a  month,  formerly  belonged  to 
this  declension,  the  genitive  being  miof.  But  the  geni- 
tive now  in  common  use  is  mi'ofA  (mecsa),  IcAnb  niior-6, 
a  child  of  a  month  (old). 

§  1105.  Verbal  Nouns  continued. 
S^h,  take,  go,  gAbiil  (Go'wau-il),  taking,  going. 
F^g,  get,  find,  p<x5Ail(fau-il),  getting,  finding. 
r^S,  leave,  r^s^^il  (fauGau-il),  leaving. 
C65,  raise,  lift,  c654.1L  (thoGau-il).  raising. 

§1106.  Being  old  compounds  of  gAbiil,  the  forms 
pgbAiL,  f^sb^Ml,  cdgbiiL,  are  found  in  books.  As  the 
D  IS  silent,  there  is  httle  purpose  in  writing  it.  In  some 
places  c  is  added  to  these  verbal  nouns  in   -ill,  as 

§  1 107.  Verbal  Nouns  continued. 

feuc,  behold,  look,  feud^ir.c,  looking. 

pATi,  wait,  stay,  pAn^rh<Mnc,  waiting. 

feic,  see,  feicpnc  (fekshm/,  feshki/i/),  seeing. 

(ihig),  understand,   cuigpnc   (thigshi/i/),  under- 
standing'. 

CjAciT),  believe,  C]Aei-oeAtTi4inc  (kreaTuwiw/),  believing. 
inni|,  tell,  innpr.c  {mshinO,  telling. 

§  1 108.  N.B.— In  "classical"  writings  the  final  c  is 
not  fouRd  in  such  verbal  nouns  as  the  foregoing;  but 
the  c  is  usually  pronounced  now, 

§1109.  Verbal  Nouns  continued. 
t)uipg.  waken,  ■ouij-e^cc,  wakening  (or  "otirrA-b,  dhoo- 
skoo). 

i^cig,  go  away,  imfceAcc,  going  away. 
CA|\,  come,  ceACC,  coming. 
C^b^ip,  give,  cobxMpc  (ihovi^ir/),  giving, 
imi]A  (imir),  play,  imi|AC,  playing. 

cofAin    (kus.>in),   defend,  coj-ainc   (Kussiw/),^  CortiAtfi 

(Kuss'Nuv),  defendmg. 
ofpiL,  fors^il,  open,  ofgAilu,  irofjAilu,  opening. 
lAD-aiiA,  speak,  l<xb-Aipc  (Lowir/).  speaking. 

§1110.  Most  verbs  whose  imperative  ends  in       -in,  or 
form  the  verbal  noun  by  adding  c. 


§  nil.  When  a  genitive  follows  a  femi- 
nine noun  in  nominative  or  objective  case, 
the  first  consonant  of  the  genitive  is  aspi- 
rated, as  if  it  were  an  adjective  (see  §  471) : 
as,  ub  cipce,  a  hen's  egg  ;  mm  coipce,  oat- 
meal. This  rule  is  sometimes  applied  to 
verbal  nouns,  as,  ]  e  i^AjAil  b.  he 
is  dying,  ye  0.5  b^mc  teip,  he  is  cutting 
grass. 

§  1 1 12.  Vocabulary: 

bAiti  (bwa-in,  Connacht ;  bwin,  Ulster  and  Munster), 
cut,  pluck,  take  from.  Verbal  noun,  b^itic  (bwaw/, 
bwi«/),  cutting,  etc.  This  verb  is  applied  to  cutting 
crops,  plan,ts,  branches,  etc.,  pluckifig  fruit,  flowers, 
etc.,  and  taking  a  thing  which  is  not  given. 

glAC  or        is  used  for    take  "  when  the  thing  is  given 
or  offered, 
eipn,  hardlv,  with  difficulty. 

mA|^  A  ceile,  like  each  other,  alike. 

AtriAirt  (a-wau'iii),  only. 

Aon,  one,  aspirates.  Wh6n  -Aon,  meaning  onty  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  noun,  AtfiAin  is  nearly  always  added. 
Aox\  l<i  -Atiiiin,  one  day,  Aon  uai^v  <3irhAin,  one  time, 
once,  Aon  c-ac  ^^m^iin,  one  cat.  Sometimes  Aon  is 
omitted  :  Ia  Am^in,  one  day,  cac  Am^in,  one  cat. 
When  Athiin  is  absent,  Aon  usually  means  any ;  Aon 
La,  any  day,  Aon  t)uine,  any  person. 

A  Lin,  its  full,  idiom  for  many,  with  genitive* 

tDAOirte  (dheen'6),  persons,  people,  ge7iitwe  same. 

50b,  beak,  genitive,  juib. 

ceV\px)CA  (kaardh  CHa,  shortened  to  kaar'tha),/.,  a  forge, 

a  smithy  ;  ^(niiive,  ceApocAn  (kaar'thun). 
corfiAiiAle  (K5'i;16),      advice,  genitive  sarne. 
ccaI^  (kal  'uG),  /.,  deceit,  genitive,  ceilge. 
ylige  bcACA-D,  a  way  of  life,  a  livelihood. 
GAip  eigrj  eile,  some  other  time. 
All  f  AC  (f?.uh)^  ^he  reason. 
Le  CAtnALL,  fc»  some  tin  \  (past). 
^acIa,  genitive  sing-ilar  ii%'»ACAiU 

ie  (preposition),  is  used  before  words  denoting 
time,  to  express  "during,'*  the  time  being  past.  le 
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bliA-dAiTi  7  le  U  =  for  the  past  year  and  day.  When 
"during"  is  applied  to  future  time,  xvp  fe^-o  or  50 
ceATin  is  used,  /ollowed  by  the  genitive.  50  ccAnn  Ue 
7  bliA-oriA^for  a  year  and  a  day  (to  come).  In  either 
case,  **past"  and  '*  future"  are  to  be  understood  not 
with  regard  to  present  time,  but  to  the  time  of  the 
action,  etc  ,  described,  e.g.,  bi  fe  Ann  le  bliA-OAi?^,  tie 
had  been  there  a  year  ;  •o'pAn  fe  Ann  50  ccAnn  bliA-bn^, 
he  stayed  there  for  a  year. 

§  1 113.  Ua  S^e-oilg  cuit)  iTiAie  t>e 
mtJina]i       h^dlbAn,  <xcc  ni  m<xp  <x  c6ile  1  7 

lAbAipc  ^Ae-oil^e  liom  ^on  uai)\  ArriAin,  7 
If  eigin  x)o  CU15  me  6.  C^i-oe  <xn  |:ac 
nA)A  cuigif  e  ?  '^|\  TT0615,  ^5  UbAipc 
A  c<\HArhnA  pein:  a  Iaii  "o-^oine  A5 

fojlAim  ceAngAX)  tia  heipeAnn  le  cattiaII, 
TiAC  bjruil?  Ua  50  'oeirhin,  7  ca  Tn6|\An 
t)AoiTie  leigeAt)  7  f5]\iobA*6  SAe-oilge 
Anoif,  cAp  m^p  bi  'oeic  mbli^'onA  pceAt)  d 
foin. 

con.  ^<^^<^c<xn.    CeA|A'oc-6.  <\n  5<xbAnn. 

Uif ge  HA  ViAb^nn.    Coif  ha  ceine^t).  Corf] 

•Otlb  le  gtlAl  HA  CeAll-OCAH.      CoTTlAiple  AH 

CAf  AX).  CeAlg  AH  HAiriA'o.  Ua  flige  rhAic 
beACAt)  Aige.  bioHH  fe  -6.5  mol<xt)  a 
flije^t)  beACAt)  f eiH.  SeAbAc  ha  coilleA-o. 
UeiHe  bfeAj  riioHAt).     Ua  T)oThHAll  A5 

bAIHC  COIfCe  *1Hf  -6.H  HgOpC.  ClA  bAlH  AH 
C-lOf  bAll  'Oe'H  tilAIOf  A-o  ? 

f 

§  1 1 14.  Translate:  My  father  is  building 
a  house.  Where  is  he  building  the  house  ? 
Near  the  forge.  W  hen  I  was  at  the  door 
of  the  forge  yesterday,  I  heard  the  smith 
telling  a  story.    Tell  (to)  us  the  smith's 


story,  if  you  please.  Some  other  time,  I 
Am  in  a  hurry  now.  I  shall  be  sending  a 
cow  and  a  sheep  to  (cum)  the  fair  to- 
morrow.  I  have  a  duck's  egg,  a  hen's  egg, 
and  a  goose's  egg.  I  am  giving  the  advice 
of  a  friend  and  (of  a)  neighbour  to  you,  and 
you  are  taking  the  advice  of  an  enemy. 


EXERCISE  CLVIIL 
THE  GENITIVE  (continued). 

§  1 1 15.  The  words  ac<xi|\,  father,  niACAip, 
mother,  •oeAi\btAAC<Mp,  brother,  form  the 
genitive  by  dropping  1,  making  the  final 
broad,— ACAf\  (a'hur),  Tn<\CA|A,  'oeA|AbpACA|i. 
The  genitive  of  oeipbfiup  is 'oeipbfeAt<y|i 
(dfenv-hah'ur). 

CACAOip  m'-A6A|\,  my  father's  chair. 

cuitMie  mo  liiACAiA,  my  mother's  spinning-wheel. 

niAC  mo  x)eA|AbnACA|t,  my  brother's  son. 

§  1 1 16.  The  old  names  for  brother  and  sis(er  were 
bt\ACAn\  (brau'hir)  and  puiA  (shoor).  In  latter  times 
these  words  came  to  mean  kinsman  and  kinswoman, 
.bt^<^CA1|^  also  means  a  friar.  The  present  names  of 
brother  And  sister  are  formed  by  putting  t)eA|Ab  (^/.ir'uv), 
true,  tea.,  Leiore  these  words.  In  DeApb]\ACAits the  b  is 
silent,  and  in  t)e1',»bpu|^,  the  b  joins  wiih  f  and  sounds 
like  f.  The  genitives  of  bpicAip  and  fiu|\  are  b|\ACAp 
(brau'hur)  and  feACA^  (sha'hur). 

§  III 7.  Verbal  noun  like  English  io- 
finitive. 

An  T)0|\Af  x)o  -DunA-o,  to  shut  the  door. 
AXi  CAilin  "oo  molAD,  to  praise  the  girl. 
Ati  leAbAfv  "oo  ieigeAt),  to  read  tlie  book, 
mo  ceAnn  x)o  c^vomAD,  to  stoop  my  head. 
cotTiAiple  -00  JlACA-b,  to  take  advice. 
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liuip  T)o  fst^iobd*,  to  write  a  letter 
t)iA  T)o  be^ntiu^A-D,  to  bless  God. 
ouine  no  rfiApb^i'D,  to  kill  a  persoR. 
Ari  b6c<\|A  -oo  5Ab<iil,  to  take  the  road. 
h^Y  ■o'p'AgAil,  to  get  death,  to  die. 

rUn  D'f ijiil  A^Am,  to  leave  farcvrell  with  me,  to  bid 

me  '*  goodbye." 
CAiflein  oo  co^AiL,  to  build  a  castle. 
An  yolxiy  D'^eicrinc,  to  see  the  light. 
An  c^mc  DO  cuigpnc,  to  understand  the  conversation. 
rgeuL  -o  innpinc,  to  t«Il  a  story. 
An  LcAnb  T)o  -Duii-eAcc,  to  waken  the  child, 
biA-o  -DO  e^b^ipc  DO,  to  give  liim  food, 
oo  beuL  D'ofgAiLc,  to  open  your  mouth. 
FOCAL  -oo  UbAipc,  to  speak  a  word. 

§  1 1 18.  The  foregoing  examples  will  suffice  to  show  how 
the  order  of  the  words  ia  such  phrases  differs  from  the 
order  m  English. 

§  1119.  The  preposition  'oo  coming 
between  the  first  noun  and  the  verbal  noun 
IS  very  often  shortened  to  ^  in  the  spoken 
language,  as  <\n  cAiUn  a  hioI^^-o,  to  praise 
the  girl.  This  a  is  not  heard  before  or 
after  a  vowel,  as  coni<MpLe  'jUcA-o,  to  take 
advice,  bAj-  'f<^5<xiL,  to  die,  rseul  'ir.nrinc, 
to  tell  a  talc.  ' 

§  1 120.  Verbal  Nouns  continued, 
cuirv,  put  send  cup  (KQr),  putting,  sending. 
t)ioL,  sell,  Diol,  sellmg.  ^ 
61,  drmk,  61,  drmking' 
F^n  grow,  p^p,  growing, 
pic,  run,  pic,  running. 
pub^iL  (shoo'il),  walk,  pub<  walking 
mcAf,  judge,  mcAp,  judging,  opining. 
fC  ttt),  stop,  pcAt),  stopping. 

§1121.  Verbal  Noans  continued. 

'''''^Ke^h'rlGn^.^'h!^^^'^^"'  (KeshVacH,,^ 

Kcbh  raGoo),  blessing,  consecrating 
ccAnn«i^.  buy,  ceAnnA6  (kaNaCH),  bu^ng. 
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ortiiT),  shut,  D|^tl1'01m  (dhnVim),  shutting. 

cuic  (thi/),  fall,  cuicim  (ihi/im),  falling. 

remn  (shm),  play,  reinnm   (shinim),   playmg  (on  w 

instrument;.  »   t    /   6   v  w 

oeuti,  do,  make,  •oeunAtii,  doing,  making 
re^r,  re^r^irfi    (shassiv),    stand,    x^<^X^^  (shassuv), 

standing.  * 

§  1 122.  Vocabulary. 

meirse  (mesh 'kg,  mish'k«),  intoxication,  meir^e 
-  intoxicated,  drunk.  ' 
LeiceiD  (/e'hi^),  Uiceiio  (/e'hae./),  the  like  of. 
^  leiceiD,  his  (her,  its,  their)  like,  the  like  of  him,  Ac 
A  Leicei-o  ro  T)e  puD,  such  a  thing  as  this. 

t^^^.r?  ^'nf'"'  ^""V  a  thing  as  that. 

r^niAiL  (sou'il),  may  be  used  instead  of  leilei-o. 

§  1 123.  Translate  : 

t)ubAipc  m'^e<M|i  liom  ,<vn  cAp<xU  t)o 
oiol  <\n  Aon^c,  7  c<xp<xll  eile  xyo  ce<xn- 
n<xc.  "T)orTinAU  meifse,  7  ^  be^n 
OL  uifje.  1p  coiji  T)uine  t)o  nioU-6  nu<M« 
ACA  pe  'oeun^ni  a  t)iciU.  Ua  coifi 
ni<Mc  A5<xc  (for  you)  t)o  t)ice<\U  'oo  t)eunAni 
7^^^r^^r  -00  b<Mnc,  coriipat)  <\Y  ca  foluf 

til  ir^i-oiii  e  'b<vinc  ittoiu,  -a  tio-rliuc 
If  cum<x  t)uic  pn.  CAicp'o  cu  e  %Amz 
ir  "lop  An  obAi]!  beic  A5  b^inc  rem  a 
leiceiT)rot)eupAcn6n^.  b'^eApp  lioni  ^ 
rAjAil  mA|i  CA  i^e  50  ccAnn  reACcrfiAine 
DAt)  beA5  An  rgeul  (matter)  4  rA^^a  ,-0 
ce-6.nn  mio|-A.  ^     r  o  o 

§  1 1 24.  Translate:  Can  you  read  and 
write  Irish  ?  I  can  read  it,  but  I  cannot 
write  It  well.  Can  you  speak  it  ?  I  can 
speak  a  little  of  it  (x)!).  It  is  (ir  i  f) 
the  language  of  my  father  and   of  ' my 
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mother.  I  heard  a  man  once  speaking 
Irish  to  his  (le  n-^)  son,  and  the  son  givmg 
an  answer  to  him  (£y^]^)  in  English.  Was 
not  that  a  great  wonder?  He  understood 
Viis  own  father's  language  well,  and  even  so 
(mA|A  pn  fein)  he  was  speaking  another 
language  to  his  father.  I  am  afraid  that 
he  was  following  his  father  s  advice  (that  it 
was  at  doing  the  advice  of  his  father  he 
was),  speaking  English.  Would  it  not  be 
better  for  him  to  learn  correct  (ceAi^c) 
English  at  {c>^]\)  the  school,  and  to  speak  his 
own  language  at  home?  He  would  be 
learning  bad  (•opoc-)  English  at  home,  and 
he  would  have  it  always  after  that.  1 
would  rather  have  good  Irish  and  good 
English  than  have  bad  English  and  be 
without  Irish. 

EXERCISE  CLIX. 

$  1 125.  Verbal  Nouns  continued, 
eitxig,  rise,  eip^e,  (acree,  eiree),  rising. 
It,  eat,  ice  (ih'6),  eating. 

^ui-o,  pray,  jui-oe  (Gee),  praying  (Conn,  Give). 

Suix),  sit,  ruit)e  (see),  sitting. 

luig,  lie,  luige  (Lee),  lying. 

p<^Fr^wi§»*  ask,  fiAfTNUiSe  (fee'af-ree),  asknig. 

CotAfuij,  move,  co|\]AUige  (currce),  moving. 

Corhnuig,  reside,  conir>uit)e,  residing. 

cei|M5,  go,  •oul,  going.         ^  .  , 
Leiz^,  let,  leijeAn,  Leipnc  (/igun,  figmt),  lettmg. 
-Ab-Ait\,  say,  t\^'6,  saying. 
bi',  be,  beic,  being. 
bei]A,  bear,  b|Aeie  (breh),  bearing, 
beiv^        catch,  bpeic  At\,catchmg. 
lompuig  (umpwee)  turn,  lonipot),  turning^  


♦  See  Preface  to  Simp/e  Lessons,  Part  IV..  fourth 
paragraph. 
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§  1 1 26.  Many  words  of  more  than  one 
syllable,  the  last  syllable  being  short,  drop 
the  vowel  of  the  last  syllable,  when  a  vowel 
is  added  in  the  genitive. 

I  I127.  Examples  of  vowel  dropped  : 


Nominative. 


not 
A^Ai-oe 

mAi-oine 
obAi^e 


AgAi"6,  face 
pingl^^l  penny 

niATOin,  morning 
obAijt,  works 
b^iACA^,  word 
CAt\T\Ai5,  rock  ^ 
bUcA6  (blau'haCH)  bUcAige 

/.  buttermilk 
UcAC  (Loh'aCH)  lAtAige 

/.  mud,  mire 
x>AhAt  (dhou'aCH)  t)AbAi5e 

/.  a  vat 
CAbAip,  help,  relief  cAbAi\A 
SAniAin,Hallowtide  SAtriAtiA 


Genitive. 

but 
Aigce  (ei'hS) 
pingwe  (ping«^*) 
pigne  (peewe) 
WAit)ne  (mwa'wfi) 
oibpe  (ebV6) 
bpeic|\e  (braehVS) 
CAi^p^e  (Kar'rigg) 
bUiccc  (blau'h'y*) 


tAicce  (La'h'yS) 

t)Aib6e  (dhav'h'y») 

CAb|AA  (Kou'ra) 
SAriinA  (Sou'na) 
AriAtYiA  Ar»mA  (©n'uma) 

PacaIa        fiAclA  (fee'aKli) 
oUtiriA         olnA  (uL'a) 
bliA-oAtiA      bliA-6r»A  (blec'ana) 
teAbA'OA       IcAbcA*  (/a pa) 
caIaiti Ar»       CAliii  An  (and  CAlAini) 

CACA^NAC  CACt\AC 

eifii\eAC  ei|*t\eA6 

§  1 128.  The  same  change  takes  place  in  many  w«rdf 
when  any  ending  de^nmn^  with  a  V0imi\s  added. 

From 


AtiAtn,  s«ul,  life 
|:iACAiL,  tooth 
obAtin,  wool 
bliA-oAin,  year 
leAbA-o,  bed 
CAlAtti,  earth 
CACA1^,  city 
eip]\,  oyster 


nouns. 
bocA^ 

>ot^Ar 

LeAbA^ 
CAi^peAl., 
tn,  fortress 


not 
b6cAi|\in 

001>A|'6l)» 

leAbAiAAn 

CAIfCAlAn 


but 

b6ic\M'n  (bohTeen),  a  little 

road 

■oo1t^ve61l^     (dhurshor),  \ 

doorkeeper 
leAb]\An  (/ou'raun),  a  booklet 
c  Allele  An,  a  castle 


Often  written  phonetically  leApA  or  leApe^. 
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From 
ncuns. 

(fwa/'aCH), 
timid,  sus« 
picious 
eiDe^n,  ivy 

mmlionn  > 


not  but 

r^icfeACAr  rAircior,timidity,suspicioii. 
fear 


ei'DeAtiAii 


ei-dneAti  (ein'aun),  ivy 
r^ocpAd    (sach'raCH),  la- 
borious 

mmleAtinoip  muiltie6ip  (mwi/or),  miller 
pocAl6ip       i:ocl6i|x   (fuKlor),.  m.,  a 

vocabulary 
cpei-oeAniA6  cpeiDtiieoc  (krc^^VaCH), 
having  faith  * 
§  1 129.  Words  formed  from  adjectives  : 


Adjectives 
Aoibmn 

ullArfi 


c^b^xip,  give 
org  All  I 

AbAip,  say 
l^b^Mp,  speak 


co-olAim  (KuL'im),  I  sleep 


not  but 

iluinne  ^ilne  (au/'»), /C  beauty 
AoibintieAj'  Aoibnear  (eevS/as),  delight 

ti^r^ile  UAipLe  roo'esh-/^),  nobility 

r^iX)b,yxeAr  r;^i^bpe<vr(sev'ras),  wealth 

ulLAmuig  uLLmuij,  prepare 

§  1 130.  Endings  added  to  verbs  : 

Verbs                     not  but 

wa'lk               ^'"^^'^'"^  ptibUim  (shool'im),!  walk 

coDAil  (Kudh'il),  coT)Ailtm 
sleep 

c^b^ijAim  *CAb|^A1m  (thou'rim),  I  give 

(or^AiLim  or^Uim  (usKlim)  ) 

(rorgAilim  ro]':;LAim(fusKlim)/  ^  •P*" 

-Ab^ir^n,  *Ab|x<.,m  (ob'rim),  I  say 

UbAijw  UbpAim  (Lou'rim),  I  speak 

PLURAL  OF  NO0^\S. 

§  1 131.  Most  nouns  of  the  /rj/  declension 
911)  have  the  same  form  in  the  plural 
(nominative)  as  in       genitive  singular,  i,e„ 
they  form  the  plural  hy  attenuation  (§§  836, 

etc.    (See  £  896.)  ' 
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837)-     Example :  Af  At  (oss'Sl),  an  ass, 
Alt  (oss'il),  asses. 

§  1 132.  The  following  nouns  form  the  plural  like  Afdi, 
AfAil:  ugoAjx,  bApt),  fgiobol,  g'A'OAp,  •o-aoI,  b^-o,  c-a|\b, 
CA^n,  LagJ,  CAifleAti,  copin,  cA^biJ^-o,  f ao]\,  riAom,  bAl- 
bin,  CAC,  ioIa|a,  t^plAt^,  jaII,  ^AtiTTOAl.  jAb^^p,  a-oa^ ca|%, 
rxil,  ip-oin,  Ab|A-<in,  CApAll,  01  lain,  uah,  c^fin, 
Dio|\iii,  punc,  fA5A|\c,  fpAfvin,  biAA-oin,  ^^oilein, 
#  mAo\\t  focAl,  fCAb^LC,  io|\bAll.  Write  out  and  pro- 
nounce the  plurals  of  the  foregoing,  and  refer  to  the 
Indexes,  if  necessary,  for  the  meanings. 

§1133.  When  the  vowel  changes  in  the  genitiTC 
singular  (§§  883  to  890),  it  changes  in  the  same  way  in 
the  plural,  as  fe^p,  a  man,  p\\  (fir),  men,  Give  the 
plurals  and  meanings  of  muilionn,  ceAtin,  ■o^oiceAX), 
eKn,  beuL,  cnoc,  for»n,  colm,  -oopn,  coyvn,  goyvc, 

poll,  rgolb,  clog,  lo^5,  50b,  ci\Atiti,  bpeAC,  bonti, 
piipeu^. 

§  1 134.  As  in  the  genitive  (§  891),  masculine  nouns  of 
more  than  one  syllable  ending  in  -a6  have  their  plurals 
ending  in  -15,  as  bACAij,  beggars,  coilig,  cocks.  Give 
the  meaning  of:  uaIaiJ,  AoriAig,  ce^gUig,  eiiNeAH- 
n-Aig,  Alb^riAig,  SAgfAHAig,  biceAmnAig,  pijAnAig, 

"OOThnAlg,  pOTJTIAlJ. 

§  1 135.  The  plural  of  the  article  is  riA 
(Na),  as  riA  f  ajaiiac,  the  priests.  Pronounce 
the  A  in  riA  very  lightly.  If  the  noun  begins 
with  a  vowel,  h  is  prefixed  after  ha,  as  «a 
hoileAin  (Na  heFaa-in),  the  islands. 

Translatt :  the  authors,  the  floors,  the  halters,  the 
heights,  the  lambs,  the  tails,  the  birds,  the  fiahes,  the 
pins,  the  heads,  the  horses. 

§  1 136.  Vocabulary  : 

AW  cuplA  (Koop'la),  the  couple. 

■o^i^AC  (^aerk),/  alms,  charity  ;  gen.  "O^itAce. 

^ilig  (ael'ee,  Munster  a'^lig),  claim,  demand  {verb), 

^ileATh  (ael'uv)  or  ^iliugA-o  (ael'oo),  verbal  noun  oi 
^ilig. 

■DO  tAb|A4.i6  (South,  hou'ruCH;  North,  hC'roo),  used  to 
give  ;  like-oo  bix)eA-6  (bi'o*6),  used  to  be.  (CAb-Aip,  give.) 
CA^AbAD,  a  chariot. 

Uon,  (/een)  m.  linen,  flax,  genitive  Utu 
5l6ti  (Glor),  voice  ;  gen.  5U111. 
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§  1137-  Translate  : — 

^f  micit)  "01311111  h^4\'6  (v)  jce  7  'oeoc  (t)*) 
dt.  UAim  ice  bi-o  7  61  'oij;e,  1f 
miciT)  'ouic  eipje.  Suit)  pop  Hi'  mAic 
Liom  fui-oe.  CAicp-o  me  beic  ^5  *011 1 
bAile.  tiA  copptJij  !  Hi  'lim  A5  cojUAtii^e. 
bei|i  A|A  AH  gcApAll  05.  tli  CI 5  bom 
bpeic  Aip 

*"Oo  jAb  cu^Am  ctjptA  1  -octif  tia  boi'oce, 
-dguf  lAt)  50  cinjifeAC  6  fiubAt  tia  ci']\e, 
lAjipAit)  t)eipce,  Y  ^5  eiteAm  CAbt^A, 
'S  A5  ^UToe  cum  T)e  Ap  fon  gAC  Aon  t)© 
CAbjiA-o/' 

ITeAC  TIA  bACAij  -6^5  ceAcc ;  bi  •ouine  aca 
(one  0/  them)  Ag  lAjijiAit)  pingne  o]im-fA 

A|\    TnA1t)H1.      V>i    gtop    Afl-gApb    ACA.  T)a 

mbeiteA  A5  ^ifceAcc  teo,  bu*6  "ooij  teAc 
5U]i  gA-OAHi  lAt)  bemeAt)  A5  6t  blAicce. 
6ifc  teo  Anoif,  HA  biceAmriAij.  UAim  Ag 
eifceAcc  leo,  acc  ni't  An  5l6|\  com  g^^po 
ACA  -Agtif  AiDeip  cu,  A|\  -G^on  cum/y.    IpAn  50 

OTAgAlt)  f1A*0  1  njAp  ^UIC.      1f  gt/^f  1AX)  flA 

cnuici  bjrAt)  UAinn.  Hac  bpeAj  lAi-oip  tiA 
pp  lAt) !  Hac  cpuAg  p\\  mAp  lAt)  fut)  Ag 
lApjiAi-o  'oeipce,  An  uAip  bis*©  coip  "ooib  beic 
6.5  'oeunAm  oibpe ! 

§  1 138.  Translate  : — 

There  is  (fin  e)  the  man  that  was  asking 
me  for  money  (at  asking  of  money  opm). 
is  it  (An  n-e)  the  little  man  [who]  is 
stooping  his  head  ?  No  (ni  he) ;  it  is  (if  6) 
the  tall  man  who  is  turning  his  /ace  from 
as.    Arc  they  Irishmen  ?    I  don't  know- 
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Did  you  see  the  bridges  in  Dublin  P  I 
did.    There  are  islands  in  the  sea  round 
Ireland.    Ireland  is  an  island.    There  are 
men  in  Ireland  yet.    I  saw  the  castles  and 
the  bridges,  the  hills  and  the  heights,  the 
paths  and  the  hedges  and  the  cornfields, 
the  hawks  and  the  pigeons  and  the  other 
birds,  the  salmon  (plural)  and  the  other 
fishes.     There   were   priests  and  bards  ^ 
and  authors,  bridges  and  mills,  barns  and 
castles,  horses  and  chariots  and  fairs  in 
Ireland  when  the  foreigners  came  to  Ire- 
land.   Yes  (bi),  and  there  was  plenty  of 
food  and  drink,  and  plenty  of  wool  and 
linen  for  (le  hx^SAi-o)  clothing  (eut)Ac),  and 
a  good  deal  of  gold  and  silver  (Ai|^5eAt)> 


EXERCISE  CLX. 

STRONG  PLURALS. 

§  1 1 39.  The  usual  form  of  plurals  of  the 
first  declension  is  the  same  as  the  genitive 
singular,  as  already  shown.    But  there  is  a 
tendency  to  use  plurals  which  are  more 
easily   distinguished   from   the  singular. 
This  class  of  plurals  usually  adds  -a.  or  -e 
to  the  singular,  and  sometimes  -ca.  or  -ce. 
They  may  be  called  strong  or  irregular 
plurals.  1 
§  1 140.  Examples  of  Strong  Plurals  (adding  -a). 
Singular.  Plural. 
txi  c-ubAll        tiA  liublA  (hoo'La),  the  apples 
4«  CAO\\  tiA  CAOt^A  (Kae'ri),  the  berries 

Ati  rmeuTv  ftneu^AA  (shmae'ra),  the  blackberries 

Ati  leAbAt>  «A  IcAb^A  (/ou'ra) 

An  f  ocaI  «a  f  ocIa  (fuk'li) 

pAd  «A  pa6a  (fee'aCHa  ),  the  dlebtt. 
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1 1 141.  The  words  leAbA|^  and  |^ocaI  may  also  have 

the    regular    plurals,    leAb^ijA,   focAil.      The  plural 
debts,  is  sometimes  used  idiomatically  to  mean 
'*  price,"  as  An  le^bAi^A  fo,  the  price  of  this  bookr 

pAC  *•  a  raven,"  has  the  plural  f ^i^- 


§  1 142.  Strong  Plurals,  adding  -ca  : 

Singular.  Plural. 

An  cu^n  riA  cuauca  (Koo'an-tha),  the  harbours 

ATI  T)un  tiA  x)uncA  (dhoon'tha),  the  forts 

ceut),  100  HA  ceut)CA  (kae'iha),  the  hundreds 

An  ceol,  tiA  ceolcA  (k'yoriha),  the  airs,  songs 

T)An  riA  tDAncA  (dhaun'tha),  the  poems 

An  feoL  nA  ]'eolcA  (shol'tha),  the  sails 

Uon,  a  net  nA  UoncA  (/een'tha),  the  nets 


§1143.  S5;euL  has  two  plurals,  fjeulA  and  fgeulcA 
SjeulA  usually  meant  **  news,  tidings."  SgeulcA  means 
stories. 


{  1 144.  Other  Strong  Plurals: 

Singular.  Plural 
An  fluAj  nA  r^UAi^ce  (sLoo'e/e),  the  mul- 

titudes 

«0|\Af  nA  •ooipi'e  (dhur'she  or  dhoz-'shfi), 

the  doors 

An  b6dA|\  nA  b6ic]\e  (bSh're,  bor'lie),  the 

roads 

An  niA'OA'6,  niAt)pA*6  nA  ttiAt)|AAii6e  (modh'eree),  the 

dogs 

An  flAbj\A*  nA    f LAb|AAit)e  (sLou'rce),  the 

chains 

An  niAC  nA  mic  (mik),  the  sons 


NUMERALS  WITH  NOUNS. 

§  1 145.  We  have  seen  how  the  numerals 
from  I  to  20  are  used  without  nouns 
(§§  1006,  1007,  1008).  We  shall  now  see 
huw  they  are  used  along  with  nouns,  taking 
the  nouns  ub^tl,  coLm,  and  fe^b^c,  as 
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§  1 146.  Read  the  following  : 

1.  Aon  ubAll  Aihiin  II. 

2.  "OA  ub^lL  12. 

3.  c^Ni  hubl-A  13- 

4.  ceicpe  ViublA  14- 

5.  CIJ15  ublA  15 

6.  f6  hubU  16. 

7.  yeA6u  ti-ubtA  17- 

8.  06c  n-ublA  18. 

9.  tiAoi  n-tiblA  19' 

0.  T)ei6  n-ublA  20. 

§  1147.  Read  the  following  : 

1.  Aor»  coLm  AtriAiti 

2.  "OA  ioVm 

3.  C|m'  ctulm 

4.  ceicpe  cuvim 

6.  ctailm 

8.  occ  gcuilm 

9.  n-Aoi  gctiilm 

10.  'oeic  gctjilm 

§  II 48.  Read  the  following  : 

1.  Aon  cfeAbAC  Ath-Aiti  II 

2.  "OA  fe^bAC 

3.  fe^b-Aic 

4.  ceic|ve  fCAbAic 

5.  CUI5  fCAbAlC 

6.  fe^bAic 

8..   occ  j-CAbAlC 

9.  n-AOi  fe^bAic 

10.  "oeic  fCAbAlC 


Aor»  tib^lt  t)6A5  \ 
t)A  ubAll  t)eA5 
cpi  ViublA  x)6a5 
ceicpe  ViublA  "oeAg 
C"ui5  tiblA  "ocA^ 
VitibLA  oeAg 
I'eACC  T>-iiblA  oeAg 
ocu  n-ublA  -oeAg 
riAOi  n-ubiA  "oeAg 
fice  tibAlL 


Aon  coLm  t)eA5 
•OA  colm  ti)^A5 
c\\i  cuilm  t)eAg 
ceic^e  cuilm  tJ^Ag 
CU15  cuilm  x)e<i5 
|-e  cuilm  -oeAg 
l^eAcc  ^cuilm  oeAg 
occ  gcuilm  "oeAg 
HA01  gcuiLm  'O^Ajr 
pee  colm 


AOtI  CfeAbAC  X)^A5 
•OA  fCAbAC  "oeAg 
c^i  feAbAic  -oeAg 
ceiC|Ae  y-eAbAic  i^eAg 
CU15  fCAbAic  -oeAg 
ye  feAbAic  -oeAj 
j-eACC  feAbAic  -oeAg 

occ  fCAbAIC  X)eA5 
T1A01  fCAbAIC  -OeAg 

pee  feAbAC 


NOTES  ON  THE  NUMERALS. 

§  1 149.  When  Aon  is  used,  meaning  *•  one," 
the  word  aitiaiti  (a-wau'in),  "  only/'  is  nearly 
always  added,  ^on  ub^ll  would  ordinarily 
mean  any  apple."  But  very  often  one 
apple''  is  simply  translated  by  the  noun 
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How  many  apples  have  you  ?  tlfl  a^atti 
Acc  ub^ll.    I  have  only  one. 

§  1150.  In  regard  to  aspiration,  Aon  has 
exactly  the  same  effect  as  the  feminine 
article  An  (or  the  article  ^n  before  a 
feminine  noun),  see  §§  438,  441,  503. 
Examples :  Aon  ub<>ll,  <von  focAl,  -Aon 
'ouine,  ^on  c<\ob,  <xon  cfuil,  one  (or  any) 
apple,  word,  person,  side,  eye. 

§  1 15 1.  Observe  that  "oeAg  is  placed 
always  after,  not  before,  the  noun.  Also 
that  we  say  <\on  ub^ll  x)e<\5,  not  Aon  ublA 
t)eA5.  The  form  (whether  singular,  plural, 
<ftc.)  is  always  decided,  not  by  the  meaning,** 
but  by  the  numeral  which  immediately 
goes  before  it.  As  Aon  means  "  one,''  the 
singular  noun  follows  when  we  say  Aon 
ub<xll  'oe^g,  eleven  apples. 

§  1152.  When  no  noun  follows,  the  Irish 
(or  "  two is  -oo.    When  a  noun  follows,  it 
is  "  t)A ''  (dhau).     The  t)  is  aspirated, 
(7au),  unless  immediately  preceded  by  one 
of  the  consonants,  t),  n,  c,  I,  y  (DeNTaLS). 

§  1153.  Observe  that  the  plural  of  the 
noun  never  follows  -oa  :  •6a  ub^ll,  not  -oa 
ublA.  X)a  cac  'oeA^,  twelve  cats.  We  shall 
see  later  on  that  a  special  form  is  used  in 
feminine  nouns.  Before  'oa  the  article  is 
An  (not  nA),  An  'oa  cApAll,  the  two  horses. 

§  1 1 54.  The  noun  following -o^;  is  said  to  be  in  the  dual 
number  (Latin  duo^  two),  being  neither  singular  nor 
plural.  After  a  dual  noun,  De^g  is  often  aspirated  :  iik 
feAp  -o^^g  (^au  ar  yacG),  twelve  men.-  But  •oeAg  is  not 
aspirated  if  the  foregoing  noan  ends  in       n,  c,  I,  r 

(DcNTaLS). 
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I  nS5.  ceiq\e,  CU15,  and  f*,  are 

usually  laid  down  as  not  aspirating.  The 
usage  of  the  spoken  language  varies  on  this 
point.  C|m',  ceitpe,  and  fe,  prefix  h  to 
vowels.  UjAi  cApAiU,  ceic]Ae  cApAill,  ctng, 
CApAiU,  fe  cApAill.  U|m'  hAfAil,  ceicpe 
h^f All,  CU15     All,  fe  hAfAil. 

§  1156.  Not  that  ceicpe  (kehVe,ke;^'he)  is 
the  Irish  for  '*four''  when  a  noun  follows 
When  no  noun  follows,  the  word  for  "  four" 
is  ceACAiji,  see  §  1 006. 

§  1 1 57.  The  numerals,  fCAcc,  occ,  haoi, 
and  -oeic  eclipse  consonants  and  prefix  n- 
to  vowels.  They  do  not  affect  I,  m,  n,  ^ 
and  f.  (See  §  390,  where  m  should  be 
added  to  the  letters  given). 

§  1158.  The  plural  is  used  after  all  the 
numerals,  ceiu]ie,  CU15,  ff?  f^^cc,  occ, 
T1A01,  -oeic.  By  a  curious  idiom,  the  sin- 
gular is  used  after  pee,  20,  cent),  lOO,  and 
mile,  1000.  pice  cAp^ll,  20  horses  ; 
ceux)  cApAll,  100  horses;  mile  CAp^ll, 
1,000  horses. 

§  1 1 59.  The  word  ceAnn  and  its  plural, 
tinn,  are  often  used  with  numerals,  when 
the  noun  is  not  expressed  in  English.  As, 
Ci A  TTieut)  le^bAjA  aca  ajac  ?  Ua  -oa  ceAnn 
•oeAj.  How  many  books  have  you?  I 
have  twelve.  Ca  biruil  ha  c|\i'  cmn  eile  ? 
Where  are  the  other  three?  Ua  ceATin  aca 
1  -oaj  nA  fjoile.  There  is  one  of  them  in 
the  schoolhouse. 

§  ii6o,  Ua  -DtJin  m6\[  a^i  ati  gcnoc  7  ca 
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moil  1  n-Aice  <vn  -oum.  bi  me  yem  bAwif 
An  CAij^leAin  pn  <xon  U  AniAin,  7  contKxic 
nie  Tl,^  cuadca  1  bF<3.'o  UAim,  7  feolcA 
U  eile  t)o  bior  ^5  P^^^^^^  coif  ha  fAippse, 
7  fei  iAi^5<M|ie  cAinc  liom.  T)ubAi)Ac 
Uom  50  pAib  f e  .xmuij  <xp  <vn  bpAipnre  An 
oiT)ce  poime  pn,  7  50  pAib  t^aoc  mop  ^nn, 
7  gup  ima§  n<x  lioncA  iKxit).  t)i  T)AncA  7 
ceoLcA  5Aet)iL5e  ^ige,  acc  niop  cuire^r  nA 
rocAil  50  leip.  bi  A  cui-o  5^et)iUe  An- 
ci^UAiT)  <xp  p^t).  ^n  p^ib  rgeulcAAige? 
Oi  50  'oeimin  ceut)CA  aca  (of  them). 

Cap  cu  nA  hublA  ?  T)  pAgAj^  (I  left) 
A|i  <xn  mbopt)  mt),  acc  ceicpe  cinn  aca  im' 
(=  in  mo)  pocA  A^^m.  UAbAip  -OAm  ceArtn 
ACA,  m^y  e  -oo  toil  e.  So  -oa  ceAnn  -oum 
nrt  AjAm  An 01]-  ACC  ubAll  -DO  lilAipe,  7 
ubAlL  •com  pein.  IIa  c^bAip  acc  ceAnn 
ATiiAin  tDom,  mAp  pn  (in  that  case),  7  bi'o'6 
An  t)A  ccAnn  ajac  pein. 

§  1 161.  Translate  : 

We  have  a  nice  little  garden  at  home. 
Are  there  trees  in  it  ?  There  are,  and 
apples  growing  on  them  in  the  summer 
Have  you  blackberries  in  the  garden  ?  No, 
but  we  have  other  berries  in  it.  There  are 
blackberries  growing  in  the  hedge  outside. 

Have  you  all  the  books  there?  Yes. 
Do  you  understand  (An  x)cui5eAnn  cu)  all 
the  words  in  them  (lonncA  iN'tha)  ?  *I  do 
not. 

I  saw  thirteen  pigeons  on  the  top  of  the 
tort,    I  killed  three  of  them.    How  many 
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were  there  (Atiti)  after  that?  Sure,  there 
were  ten.  No.  There  were  only  three. 
The  other  ten  went  away  (■o'lmcig  afim'ee). 


EXERCISE  CLXI. 

PLURALS  (continued). 

§  1 162.  Nouns  of  the  2nd  declension 
(§  912)  and  of  the  2,rd  declension  (§  979) 
form  the  plural  by  adding  -a,  as  bndr  a 
shoe,  bpojA,  shoes.  Sometimes,  when  the 
last  consonant  is  slender  {i.e.,  when  1  pre- 
cedes it),  nouns  of  the  2nd  declension  add 
e,  as  feAccriiAin,  a  week,  reAccjiiAine 
(shacH 'thine),  weeks. 

S  1 163.  Examples  of  2nd  declension  :  bn6r,  a  shoe 
^Jt^o5*.  shoes  ;  cor,  a  foot,  coy^,  feet ;  ruintireoj;,  an  ash 
tree  K«,nnreo5^,  ash  trees  ;  puinneos,  >  window/ puinn- 
eoga,  windows;  Fuireog,  a  lark,  ruireor<i,  larlcs  • 
otvireog,  a  bramble,  ^^^^xeo^6.,  brambles  (and  all  other' 
nouns  endmg  ,n  -65) ;  ril,  a  heel,  r^^.  heels  ;  ^6<xnc 

lub°LV'*''?\*'°r'  S''""'     knee,  sUn^,  knees  I 
lub  a  loop ;  Lub^x,  loops  ;  rr6ti,  a  nose,  rp6t,A,  noses 
muc,  a  pig,  mucA,  p,gs ;  Um,  a  hand.  UmJ,  hands. 

§1164.  Further  examples  of  and  declension  :  r<ioe  a 
wind,  5<.oc.x,  wmds;  cU^r.  »n  ear.  cLu^r^,  ears  ;  cLofi' 

IIT.^'^)^"^' '  '■Pf ^  '^y"'*'  rp«^^*.  scythes 

oe*L5,  a  thorn,  T>e^l^^,  thorns  ;  ce^pc,  a  hen,  ce^nc^ 
hens;  long  a  ship,  Lon5<»,  ships;  c^,lLeA<5,  an  .Id 
woman,  ca.LLe^eA,  old  women  ;  oeofi,  a  drink,  oeocA. 
armks;  bpiAC^p,  a  word,  bp,^e,AA,  words;  pio5<icc,  i 
kingdom,  piogACC^,  kingdoms.  '  i    a     »  ■ 

§  1 165.  Final  A  or  e  in  plurals,  as  well  as  in  many  other 
words,  are  commonly  pronounced  ee  in  Connacht,  and 
Sna'chf  arulXn"'^  "  pronounced  .  .„  ^ 

§  1 166.  Examples  of  3rd  declension:  clcAr,  a  trick  a 
feat,  cle^r^  tricks,  feats  ;  cn^m,  a  bone,  ctiiniA,  bones  j 
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lo6,  a  lake,  lot  a,  lakes.  If  there  is  a  vowel -change  in 
the  genitive  sin-ular,  there  is  a  like  change  in  the  plural 
as  C]Mof,  a  gudle,  cixe^^r^,  girdles  ;  fUic,  a  prince 
plACA,  princes. 

I  1 167.  Strong  Plurals  (see  §  II39)» 
cip,  a  country  ci'opcA  (/eer'ha),  countries 

linr»,  a  pool  Unnce  i/mte),  po/)ls 

fpeur^,  sky       '        fpeuixcA  (shpaer'ha),  skies 
ceAC,  a  house  cigce  (/i'hS),  houses 

fliAb,  a  mountain     fleibce  (sh/aev'/g),  mountains 

A  few  arc  more  irregular  still : 

b6,  a  cow  bA  (b5h'),  cows 

bcAn,  a  woman        itir»A  (m'nau),*  women 
rriATi,  a  knife  fB^^^^  (shgan'a),  knives 

U,  aday  Uece    CLae'hg),     or  UeceAncii 

(Lae'huN-tha),  days 

§1168.  After  'OA  or  '6a,  two,  feminine 
nouns  ending  in  a  broad  consonant  make 
the  consonant  slender,  as  coif  (7au 
CHush)  two  feet,  An  -oa  bjiois  (wro-ig)  the 
two  shoes.  This  attenuation  is  sometimes 
accompanied  by  vowel  changes,  just  as  in 
forming  the  genitive  (§§  93 ^  to  936). 
Refer  to  §§  11 53,  Ii54- 

§  1 169.  Vocabulary. 

CiA^l\Ai§e  (kee'ar-ee),  Kerry,  genitive  same, 
rAi^ri^j;  (fwar'shing),  wide,  roomy,  ample,  plentlfuj 

{uxcii\.\i),  \>to\>\e,  genitive  same. 
luce  ceoil,  people  of  music,  i.e.,  musicians, 
^mnce  (ring'kg),  m.  dancing,  genitive  same, 

§  1 170.  Ua  ceicjie  cofA  a|i  cApAlt,  7 

CA  -OA  coif  Af  X)Uine.  CAf  f  Ag  CU  'OO 
bfogA?  t)  fAg  me.  fA  (=inf  An)  feomfA 
lAt).     CofA,  fAlA,  glunA,  UiiiA,  ffonA, 

A'OAfCA.      If    fA-OA    lAt)     AX)AfCA    tlA  TVlbo 
•  Pronounced  m'rau  in  Connacht  and  Ulster; 
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(Na  mo,  of  the  cows)  i  jCiApjiAije,  7  if 
gl^xf  lA-o  riA  cnuic  1  hy^^-o  uAinn.  1f  cpom 
ce^i^c  1  hy^v  {i.e.,  when  carried  far).  1f 
c<\o|iA  rhop  -^n  c-uati  1  b|:A-o.  bionn  cluo^fA 
b^lU.  Ua  riA  fleibce  ITAii^png  7  riA 
cijte  jATin  f a'  rj|\  ut).  Ua  Ioca  7  linnce 
50  leoii  Ann.    t)i'  p|\  7  mriA,  bACAi^  7 

CAllleACA,  CApAlll  7  bA,  tnUCA  7  TnAT)]AAlX)e, 

Luce  ceoib  7  luce  |\inri.ce,  luce  5Ae'6il5e  7 
Luce  beuplA,  Ap  An  AonAC  T)iA']i'OAoin  fo 
gAb  co|AAinn. 

§  1 171.  The  larks  are  making  music  for 
us  to-day.  It  is  only  (ni'l  acc)  three  weeks 
since  (6)  I  was  here  before  (ceAnA).  The 
dogs  killed  the  sheep  and  they  only  left 
(m'op  f  A5  fiAX)  ^cc)  its  bones  behind  them. 
The  women  threw  (caic)  stones  at  them 
(leo),  but  they  were  not  afraid  of  them 
(|\6tnpA).  Where  are  the  knives?  Here 
they  are  for  you  (f  o  'ouic  ia*o). 


EXERCISE  CLXII. 
§  1 172.    STRONG  PLURALS  (continued). 
pii\\c,  a  field       pAit\ce,  pAi^ceAntiA  (pau^'kaNa),  fields. 
Aic,  a  place         Aice,    Aiceo^ntixx    (au/'aNa),  iice>ACA 
(aa/'aCHa),  places 

Cj\Ai'0,  a  street  f|\AiT)e,  |'iAAiT)e-AnnA,  f pAi-oe^c-A,  strcetf 
uc,  a  mouse       tucx\,  lucAnn^,  mice 

fuAim,  a  sound        Am  Ann  a,  sounds 
eim,  a  leap         l^imcAnnA,  leaps 
luib,  a  herb        luibe,  luibe^nnA,  herbs 
tiAi^A,  an  hour       tJAi|>e,  uAiyveAnnA,  UAi|\eAnncA,  hours 
lici^A,  a  letter       licyxe,  Iic^xoaca,  letters 
f|\e\iTTi,  a  root       fixeuniA,  i:|AeurfiACA,  roots 
ctJi-o,  a  part         co-oca  [Kudh'(a)cHa],  parts 
W  ubAX),  a  bed     IcAbcA,  leApA  (/ap'a),  leAbcACA,  LeA- 
pACA(/ai)'acHa.  Mun.,/a-poCH'-a),beds 
«b,  an  cg2  (iv'S,  Munster,  ee),  uibeACA,  eggi 
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§  1 173-  When  two  forms  of  the  plural,a 

short  and  a  long  form,  belong  to  a  noun, 
the  short  form  is  preferred  after  numerals, 
as  riAoi  n-uAipe,  nine  times,  not  n<xoi 
n-uAi|)e<\nnc<x.  In  the  earlier  literature  of 
modern  Irish,  also,  the  short  forms  are 
preierrcd,  but  popular  usage  prefers  the 
long  forms. 

NUMERALS  ABOVE  TWENTY. 

§  1 174.  When  the  numeral  goes  beyond 
ten,  the  rule  in  Irish  is  to  put  the  smallest 
number  first,  the  next  smallest  second,  and 
so  on,  the  largest  number  coming  last. 
This  is  just  the  reverse  of  the  order  in 
English. — one  thousand  four  hundred  and 
twenty.eight  =  A  hocc  <^'S^Y  fice  Ajuf 
ce^t]\e  ceuT)  Aguf  mile.  But  the  thousands 
and  hundreds  may  also  precede  the  smaller 
num  ber. 

§  1 175.  The  following  are  the  numerals  from  21  to  40. 

[When  a  noun  does  not  immediately  follow  the  first 
numeral,  the  a  is  usually  prefixed  to  the  numerals  ^on  to 
X)eic  (see  §  1008),  as  in  the  example  given  in  the  fore- 
going paragraph.] 

21.  Aon  if  pee  31.  A011  •oeu^  if  p6© 

22.  -06  if  pee  32.  -06  -oeug  If  pee 

23.  cpi  If  pee  33.  c]m'  t)eu5  if  pee 

24.  ceACAi|\  If  p6c  34,"  ceACA1|^  -oeuj  if  pde 

25.  CU15  if  pee  35.  CU15  t)eu5  if  pee 

26.  fe  If  pee  36.  fe  t^eug  if  p6e 

27.  feAcc  If  pee  37.  fe^ec  -oeu^  if  p6e 

28.  06c  If  pee  38.  o6c  -oeuf;  if  pee 

29.  riAoi  If  pee  39.  tiAoi  t)eu5  if  pee 

30.  -oeic  if  pee  40.  t)A  pci-o 

§  1 176.  The  particle  If  is  used  instead 
^S^r*         only  in  numerals  but,  for 
brevity's    sake,    in    ordinary  speaking. 
SeuTnA^f  If  peA-OAji  if  bpiAn,  James  and 
Peter  and  Brian.    Sonae  suppose  it  to  be  a 
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contracted  form  of  -Aguf ,  and  so  write  ft 

A'f  or  *uf ,  but  the  simple  form  if  has  been 
used  for  centuries.  It  is  pronounced  iss, 
just  like  the  verb  if. 

§  1 177.  Instead  of  Aon  if  pee,  v6  if 
fice,  etc.,  we  may  also  say  ^on  <vf  ficm 
(er  ihyi^)  =  one  on  twenty,  etc.  There  is 
also  another  very  idiomatic  way  of  ex- 
pressing the  numbers  above  20,  namely, 
by  putting  the  word  fice-At)  alone  after  thfl 
first  numeral — T)eic  pceAt),  30.  pce-At)  is 
the  genitive  of  pee  (see  §  1098),  so  that 
•oeic  pccAt)  means  literally  10  of  20,  lO 
belonging  to  20.  pcit)  is  the  dative  of 
pee  (or  the  form  used  after  a  preposition), 
The  plural  of  pee  is  also  pci*o,  as  we  shall 
presently  see.  The  form  pceAt)  is  nevei 
used  after  Aon. 

I  1 1 78.  *Oa  pciD  =  two  twenties.  Here  ^61-0  11 
neither  singular  nor  plural,  but  dua/y  see  §§  1 153,  1154. 
"Oi  p6it)  is  usually  pronounced  in  two  syllables,  as  H 
OAiei-o  (dhau'h'yi^).  In  Munster  the  first  syllable  is 
short  (dha'hidn). 

§  1 1 79.  Numerals  from  41  to  60. 
41.  Aoti  If  -OA  pt^x),  51.  Aoti  -oeus  if  -oa 

etc,  etc.  etc.,  etc. 

$0.  t)ei6  If  -oi  f  ifii-o  60.  p6it) 

fi6i"©  means  three  twenties,  ficiT>  being  the  plural 
of  pee. 

I  1 180.  Numerals  from  61  to  80. 
61.  Aon  If  c|m'  pcit),  71.  Aon  -oeug  if  C|\{  fi6ix>, 

etc.,  etc  etc.,  etc. 

70.  'oeic  If  cpi  p6i"©  80.  ceicpe  pcit) 

§  1 181.  Numerals  from  81  to  100. 
81.  4kon  If  ceiciA©  pci-o,       91.  Aoti  "oeu^if  ceit|\efi6r», 

etc.,  etc.  etc.,  etc 

90.  T>ei6  if  ceicpe  pdit)     100.  ceux) 

c 
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f«.?nV^*'  T  F'**'        'he  following  aro 

found  ,n  literature,  cnioft^  (/reecHa),  30,  ce^eL" 
(kah  racHi),  40,  0*05^  (Kaeca),  50.  ktri:^  fshasKal 

80,  n6e^  (NoCHa).  90.  These  forms  are  not  now  n  o^^l 
nary  use.  When  used,  they  are  employed  in  exaitlr  the 
same  way  as  pie.  The  genitive  of  each  ends  "  SI 
dative,  dual  and  plural  in  -aix>,  t  '  * 

(/ah'h  yaedh),  a  half-hundred  is  occasionally  used. 
_  §  1 1 83.  The  noun  follows  pee,  20,  'oi 
pc^■o,  40,  cjif  pcit),  60,  ceicpe  pern,  80 
ceut),  100,  and  mile,  1,000,  when  no  smaller 
numeral  precedes  these  ;  and  ifter  these 
numbers  the  noun  is  used  not  in  the  plural 
but  in  the  singular  form,  as  eeicne  ricm 
FeAfi,  80  men. 

§  1 184.  After  cM.  theuT)  or  cia  meut), 
now  many,  the  nominative  singular  is  used 
as  CA  (cm)  n,euT>  le<xbA|,  Ag^c?  how  many 
books  have  you?  But  "how  much" 
loilowed  by  a  singular  noun  in  English  is  • 
rendered  by  ca  meuT),  cia  trieut),  followed 
by  gemttve  singulars  Irish,  as  ca  Ccia) 
ttieuo  (or  ciA  An  meut))  mine  acac?  how 
much  (of)  meal  have  you  ? 

§  1 1 85.  Vocabulary. 

"Oun-gAjibAin  (dhoon-Goruv-au-in)  Dun- 
garvan. 

Cill-Coinnis  (ki/-CHe«'I)  Kilkenny. 
Kinsale"'^"^'^^   (kaN  [or  k'youN]  sau'le) 
U.mtieAc  (Lim'in-aCH)  Limerick,  gen 

pojicUijiSe  (purth-Lau^-ge)  Waterford. 
if'il-e,  a  mile,  does  not  change  aftei 
oumerals.  ^  ' 
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§  1 1 86.  Ca  TTieut)  ceAjAC  AjAib?  Ua  cii^ 
cinn  •oeu5  if  "oa  ficit).  Ca  meux)  b< 
AjAib  iti'oiii  ?  t)i'  A  CU15  -oeus  pcix) 
<N5AinTi.  Ca  tiieut)  cao]ia  ctij  cvi  leAC 
cum  Ati  AOTIA15  P  Cao|aa  Agidf  c^i^  pcix)  if 
cent).  'Aji  '610I  ATI  oiiteAt)  fin?  "Oo 
•oioUf  (I  sold,  i.e,  yes),  7  if  cjAUAj  lioni 
5<xn  -OA  cent)  .  eile  AgAiti.  puAif  tne 
ctiilleAt)  Ajuf  cfi'  ceut)  punu  off  a. 

§  1187.  It  is  (Ua)  159  miles  from 
Dublin  to  (50)  Cork,  and  125  miles  to 
Dungarvan,  and  73  miles  to  Kilkenny,  and 
177  miles  to  Kinsale,  and  119I  miles  to 
Limerick,  and  144  miles  to  Derry,  and  130 
miles  to  Galway,  and  lOi  miles  (mile  7 
ceu-o)  to  Belfast,  and  97  miles  to 
Waterford. 

EXERCISE  CLXIII. 

THE  IMPERFECT  TENSE. 

§  1 1 88.  The  Imperfect  Tense  is  the  form 
of  the  verb  used  in  Irish,  when  the  words 
"  used  to "  are  used  in  English,  as  shown 
in  §  706.  All  verbs,  regular  and  irregular, 
form  the  imperfect  by  substituting  certain 
endings  for  the  endings  of  the  present  tensi 
(§  690.) 

§  1 1 89.  Example: 
cf  ei-oinn  (hVe^/^i«),  I  used  to  believe. 
cfei-oceA  (hVe^Vau)  you  {sing?^,  used  to 

believe. 

Cf  ei'oeA'o  (hVe^'uCH,  h're^'uw'),  [he,  she,  it], 

used  to  believe. 
cpeix)imir  (hVet/'imeesh),  we  used  to  believe. 
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dnenoeA-b  pb,  ye  used  to  believfe 
cpei-OTOiY    (h're^afi^ccsh)    they    used  to 
believe. 

§  1 190.  Example: 
Ttiol-Ainn  (wul'iw),  I  used  to  praise. 
Ttiol-CA  (wul'thau),  you  used  to  praise. 
rholA'6   (wui'uCH,  wul'uw'),  [he,  she,  it], 

used,  etc. 

TTiot<xmAoi|"   (wula-mweesh),  we  used  to 
praise. 

thoUx)  pb,  ye  used  to  praise. 
ttioIa'oaoi|^   (wul  a-dheesh),  they  used  to 
praise. 

§  1 191.  It  does  not  appear  that  cjiei'oeA'o 
me,  rholAt)  me,  are  ever  used  for  cpei-oinn, 
rTioi<Mnn,  or  that  cjiei'oeAt)  cu,  rhot-AX)  cu, 
are  ever  used  instead  of  cpei-oceA,  rholcA, 
notwithstanding  what  some  grammarians 
lay  down. 

§  1 192.  Instead  of      we  may  say 


§  1 193.  Instead  of  6peix)itrii'f,  ^peToeAtntJif  (hVe^/-i- 
mwish,  often  hVe^/'-a-mwishO  is  heard  in  the  Northern 
half  of  Ireland,  and  the  corrupt  form  ^ixeitjeA-o  muit) 
(mtJix)  =  pnn)  is  also  heard.  The  3rd  plural  ending  in 
-A-OAOif  is  commonly  pronounced  -Ai-oif  (-i^^eesh)  with 
slender     as  rhoLAi-oif. 

§  1 194.  In  the  Northern  half  of  Ireland,  the  "6  of  the 
3rd  singular  (cpei'oeA'b,  ttioLa'o)  is  changed  in  pronuncia- 
tion into  c  (unaspirated)  when  followed  by  y6,  fi,  finn, 
pb,  p-A-o,  I.e.,  by  any  personal  pronoun  commencing  with 
f.  In  Munster,  on  the  other  hand,  the  f  of  the  pronoun 
is  often  given  iKs  broad  sound  after  the  ending  -a^. 


cpei-QiTTiiY 

TTloL^XTTlAGI]" 

cpei'oi'oiY 
ttioIa-oagii" 


cjiei'DeAt)  pun 
TTiolAt)  finn 
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§  1 195-  person  singular 

ending,  -ceA,  -ca,  become  ceA,  ca  (hau), 
except  after  t),  n,  c,  I,  f  (DeNTaLS),  also 
6,  c,  c,  and  in  monosyllables  after  j.  Sec 
§§  I002,  1003,  1004.  §UccA  (YloK'hau) 
you  used  to  take  ;  'o't^scA  (dhauG'hau), 
you  used  to  leave  ;  •OA'ocuisceA  (dhig'hau), 
if  you  [had]  understood. 

C  1 196.  When  the  verb  would  "  is  used 
in  English  to  describe  what  used  to  take 
place,  the  imperfect  is  used  in  Irish.  He 
would  often  say  to  me  ''=ir  niinic  A-oeiiAeAt) 
1*6  liom,  it  is  often  he  used  to  say  to  me. 

S  1 107.  In  the  case  of  such  English 
phrases  as  -  if  he  believed/'  if  he  had 
believed  "  (implying  that  he  dtdnoi  believe), 
use  -OA  with  the  imperfect  in  Irish,  "oa 
5C|Aei'oeAt>  f6.  'Oa  molAinti  4,  if  I  praise 
him,  or,  if  I  had  praised  him. 

§  1 198.  When  no  other  particle,  such  as 
ni,  -OA,  nAC,  50,  An,  comes  before  the 
imperfect,  -00  is  used  before  it,  as  t)o 
nioUinn  6,  I  used  to  praise  him.  But  'oo 
is  often  omitted  except  when  a  vowel  or  f 
follows,  as  iTioUinn,  but  t)'6UinTi,  I  used  to 
drink,  •o'f  atia'6  f  6,  he  used  to  stay. 

§  1 199.  Plurals  (continued). 

Nouns  of  more  than  one  syllable,  ending 
in  e,  usually  form  the  plural  by  changing  e 
into   \  (ce),   as    lAf^Aipe,   a  fisherman,* 
lAfjAiiAi  (ee'-assG'iree)  fishermen. 

%  1200.  Instead  of  lAfS^^^^rn  we  find  lAf^AilM^^e  often 
writtca  and  in  older  writings,  iAr5^iT^eAX)A.  Whethet 
^he  ending  U  -i  -r6«  or  ^a-oa,  the  pronunciation  u  M 
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Sometimes  -it>  is  written,  but  this  is  incorrect,  as  the 
mnd  of  -16  is  not  ee^  but  like  y  in  happy ^  and  in  Munster, 
•1*  is  usually  pronounced  -15. 

§  1201.  The  following  nouns  change,  e  into  1  (or  I'oe) 
in  the  plural :  Isuille,  a  blow  ;  p^ifDe,  a  child  ;  coifoe, 
a  coach  ;  'cuinne,  a  corner;  fuifce,  a  flail;  CAi^obfe,  a 
ghost;  ceACCAi]\e,  a  messenger;  iomAi]\e,  a  ridge; 
iTiuincilbe,  a  sleeve  ;  cui|\ne,  a  spinning-wheel  ;  triAi-oe, 
a  stick  ;  uif  ge,  water  ;  cleice,  a  feather ;  f  Ainne,  a  ring ; 
^iice,  a  quarter  year. 

§  1202.  The  plural  of  b^ite,  a  town,  is  bAibce  (bwalYfi), 
towns  ;  mile,  a  thousand,  milce  (meel'/g),  thousands ; 
t)Uine,  a  person,  a  man  ;  "OAOine,  persons,  people. 

§  1203.  Nouns  ending  in  -'oe  or  -je  form 
the  plural  in  -ce,  as  fgeului-oe,  a  story- 
teller, fgeuluToce  (shgaeri-he),  story- 
tellers ;  coip-oe,  a  person  who  goes  on  foot 
(cof),  coipx)ce  (Kush'i-he);  cpoi-oe,  a  heart, 
C|A0i'6ce  (Kree'he)  ;  Cp'ofCAi'oe,  a  Christian, 
CpiofCAi-oce  (kreesth'i-he). 

§  1204.  Vocabulary  : 
cpof^An  (thrus'Gaun),  furniture,  g^iHve,  C|AOf5Ain. 
M\'  (on),  prefix,  means  "very"  with  adjectives,  "great** 
with  nouns. 

Ati-eAglA,  great  fear  ;  Ati-AoibncAf ,  great  pleasure. 

bipOiC  only  in  the  phrases — 

I  nibi|\AC  (a  maur'aCH),  to-morrow  (adverb). 

Ml  La  1  mb4ipo>c,  to-morrow  (noun). 

AtJ  niAiDin  1  mbArxAC,  to-morrow  morning. 

An  U|\Acn6nA  1  mcxipAd,  to-morrow  evening. 

Li  A|\  n-A  bi)AA6  (Lau'r-na-waur'aCH),  the  following  day. 

eigirj  (er  ae'gin),  hardly,  with  difficulty. 
peu-OAim  (fae'dhim),  I  can,  I  am  able. 
upihoTv  (urra-wor),  the  greater  part,  genitive^  ti|\tii6n\. 
popmop  (furra-wor),  same  as  u|Am6]A,  ^en.^  fO|\TTi6ip. 
ion5n4"6  (ee'nuw',  Conn.  Ulst.,  oo'na,  Munst.),  wonder, 
surprise.    Ca  longtiA-b  opni,  I  am  surprised. 

§  1205.  HuAip  biot)  X)orhnAll  a]i  meifge, 
t)o  b]\ifeA-6  fe  cpofgAn  An  ci^e,  7  <vnnpn 
(then)  "00  •otinAt)  fe       -oopAf  7  ni  leijeA-o 

t)uine      bicifce^c.    'Oo  biot)  ^n-e^gW 
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feice^XTTi   50  'oc^i'oeAX)  t)oTTiri<vtt  'n-i 
>c\nnpTi    "00  cigmiY  ifce^c  50 
foc<\ip.    "OA  bpeicteA  X)ornnAit  A|\  triAi'oiii 

leigeAt)  ATI  tiAipe  •66  ]:eucAinc  Ap  "ouine. 
If  minic  t)o  CAiuinn  ^r^in  cArriAlt  A5  cAinc 
teif,  Acc  If  A|i  er^/Ti  'o'feu'OAinn  focAt  "oo 
bAiriC  Af.  t)o  bi'ot)  tiA  pAif*oi  7  ha  "OAoine 
eite  Ag  inA5-6.'6  f  aoi,  7  'oo  cuipi*oiY  riAijie 
Ai]i,  ACC  ni  ofglA'o  f e  f ein  a  beuL  a|i  feA-o 
upnioip  At!  lAe. 

§  1206.  The  boats  used  to  come  into 
(itifAn)  this  harbour  in  the  beginning  of 
the  summer,  and  the  fishermen  used  to  stay 
(comnui^)  here  throughout  the  summer. 
They  used  to  tell  (to)  us  stories,  and  indeed 
they  were  good  storytellers  (bA  ttiaic  riA  f 5. 
lAt)).  We  ofteti  used  to  sit  listening  to  (le) 
them,  and  we  used  to  write  the  stories  they 
would  tell  us,  and  they  would  be  surprised 
when  we  would  read  the  stories  for  them. 
They  used  to  go  away  in  the  autumn,  and 
we  used  to  feel  very  lonely  after  them. 

EXERCISE  CLXIV. 

THE  PAST  TENSE. 

§  1207.  Read  §§  939,  941,  942.  The 

forms  given  in  these  paragraphs  are  all  3rd 
person  singular.  Read  also  §§  670  and 
671  \n  which  the  endings  of  the  different 
persons  of  the  past  tense  of  hi  are  given. 
77ie  same  endings  are  used  in  all  regulaf 
verbs,       in  all  but  four  or  five,  verbs. 
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§  i2o8.  Example: 

cpei-o-eA]^  (hVe^'uss),  I  believed. 
cjAei-oi]"  (hVe^'ish)  you  believed. 
CjAei-o  (hVe^/),  [he,  she,  it]  believed. 
C)\eToe<\mAp  (hVe^^umur),  we  believed. 
c|Aeix)eAbA)\  (hVe<^'uwur),  ye  believed. 
6pei'oe<x'OAp  (hVe<f  udhur),  they  believed- 

§  1209.  Example : 

Thotok]^  (wuluss)  I  praised. 
rholAif  (wul'ish),  you  praised. 
TtioL  (wul),  [he,  she,  it],  praised. 
rholArriAp  (wul'umur),  we  praised. 
nioL<xb<vp  (wul'uwur),  ye  praised. 
nioL<XDAp  (wurudhur),  they  praised; 

I  12 10.  The  third  person  singular  of  the  past  tense 
6|\ei'o,  mol)  can  be  used  with  any  personal  pronoun. 

Instead  of  we  can  say 


I  121 1.  The  forms  in  the  left  hand  column  of  the  fore- 
going paragraph  are  more  used  in  Southern  than  in  the 
Korihern  half  of  Ireland.  In  the  Northern  half,  6pei'oeAf, 
niol^^f ,  6peit)if,  tfiolAif  are  common  in  answer  to  ques- 
tions ;  the  3rd  plural  in  -a-oai;  is  in  fairly  general  use,  the 
1st  plural  less  general,  and  the  2nd  plural  very  rarely  used. 

§  1212.  In  Munster,  instead  of  6i\ei'oeAniAp,  nio'LAmAi\, 
the  slender  ending  6pei"oeAmAi|A,  nioLAniAi|\  (-mwir)  is 
usual ;  also  ^rvei-oeAb-Aiix,  Yhol^b^p  (-wir)  instead  ef 
•b^^i^  in  the  second  plural. 

§  ii2i3.  Plurals  (continued). 

Nouns  ending  in  -I'n  add  -f  (or  iw,  pron. 
se)  in  the  plural,  as  c<MUn,  a  girl,  c^iUnf  or 
cxMUni-oe  (Karccnee)  girls. 


fc|\ei-oif,  iholAif 


cpei"o  cu,  rhoL  cu 


6]\eix)eAimAp,  rriolAmA|^ 
6|\eiT>eAb-d|%  niolAbAp 
fc|\eix)eA'OA|\,  ThoiA-OAix 


d^NeiT)  pnn,  rholpnti 
tx<e^^o  pb,  ihol  |ib 
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§  1 214-  Give  plurals  and  meanings  of  neoirifn,  5tii|\c^n, 
CAibi'n,  i^p^Mlpin,  T>itiit)i'ti,  c|AuifciTi,  ■o^AeoiUn,  also  the 
plurals  of  the  nouns  in  -I'n,  §§  1081  to  1084. 

§  121 5.  Nouns  ending  in  -6i|a,  -uip,  ^ei|i, 
meaning  persons,  add  -1'  in  the  plural,  as 
b^ooip,  a  boatman,  bA-ooipi',  boatii^cn.  In 
like  manner,  vo^]\ye6^]\y  a  doorkeeper, 
'Doccuip  (dhuCH'thoor),  a  doctor,  cAiUiuip, 
a  tailor,  puineip  (shoon'aer),  a  joiner, 
muilnedi]i,  a  miller,  f5]iibrie6i|i  (shgreev'- 
«or),  a  writer,  leujcoip  (/ae'h5r),  a  reader. 

§  1216.  Nouns  of  naore  than  one 
syllable  ending  in  -a  usually  form  the 
plural  in  -Ai"6e,  pronounced  -ee.  ge^vuA,  a 
gate,  geAco.i'oe  (gath'ee),  gates. 

§  1217.  In  older  writings,  we  find  this  ending  spelled 
-At)A,  jeAUA-dA.  The  pronunciation  is  the  same,  -ee.  It 
IS  only  quite  recently  that  has  been  written,  but  this 
forni^  introduces  a  new  digraph  into  modern  Irish 
spelling,  and  is  objected  to  by  some.    Some  write  it 

f  12 15.  Give  meanings  and  plurals  of  mALA,  feomp^, 
c6cA,  ci5eA|\tiA,  p6cA,  pucA,  popA,  eAUjb^UA,  peAUA. 

§  12 19.  A  few  nouns  of  the  first  declension,  not  verbal 
nouns^  ending  in  -A-b  have  the  plural  in  -Ai-oe,  as  mApgA-o, 
a  market;  niA|\5Ai'6e  (mor'aGee),  markets;  tHA-OA-b, 
mAT)pA'6,  a  dog  ;  niA'0]AAi'6e  (modh'aree),  dogs  ;  f  lAbtAA-d, 
a  chain ;  flAbpAi-oe  (slou'rce),  chains. 

f  1220.  Like  c|\oi"oeAf,  form  the  past  tense  of  b|Mf, 
bi\uig,  T)6ig,  mill,  cAoiti,  UiJ,  buAil,  caic,  pti, 
JCAntitaig,  lAguig,  tneu-ouig,  gUoi-o,  CU15,  X)uip§, 
ctii|\,  jMt,  coifiMg,  ceAtinuig,  -opui-o,  cuic,  feinn,  gui-o, 
ftii-b,  luig,  cofpuig,  comntiij,  leig,  and  give  the 
meaning  of  each. 

I  122 1.  Like  ifiolAf  form  the  past  tense  of  t)un,  ci\om, 
5IAC,  rsp^ob,*  5Ab,  C65,  t)iol,  meAf,  fUA-o.  Give 
meanings. 


*  Note  that  t,  ti,  |\  cannot  be  aspirated,  and  that  f 
cannot  be  aspirated  when  any  other  consonant  than  I,  % 
^  comes  after  it 
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§  1222.  The  particle  •oo  is  either  ex* 
pressed  or  understood  before  the  past  tense, 
except  in  a  few  irregular  verbs.  If  the  verb 
begins  with  a  vowel  or  f,  'oo  cannot  be 
omitted,  as  'o'olAf  (dharuss),  I  drank ; 
•Of AfA-oA]!  (dhauss'udhur),  they  grew;  •o'lC- 
eAmA]i  (^ih'umur),  we  ate. 

§  1223.  Instead  of  -00,  \yo  was  formerly 
used,  tlo  is  still  used  in  a  contracted  form, 
being  always  joined  to  certain  particles 
when  they  precede  the  past  tense,  as  n<, 
not ;  n<op  ice^f,  I  did  not  eat ;  n^c,  not 
(interrogative),  as  nACAp  icif,  commonly 
shortened  to  nA|A  itif,  did  you  not  eat? 
50,  that ;  ju]!  it  f  e,  that  he  ate  ;  tiac,  that 
not;  nACAji  cpeiT)  f^,  usually  nAjt  cpei-o  fe, 
that  he  did  not  believe;  munA,  if  not; 
munAji  c|\eix)eATYiAp,  if  we  did  not  believe, 
etc.    See  §  974. 

§  1224.  Form  the  past  tense  of  the  following,  with  T>' 
(for -oo)  prefixed  in  each  instance:  AiA-otiig,  fig,  fetid, 
fAn,  61,  f Af,  ^i^Mg,  iu,  pA|?|\ui5,  lompuig,  ullniiiig. 

§  1225.  The  particle  An  (un)  is  used  in 
asking  a  question.  It  eclipses  the  initial 
consonant  of  a  verb,  as  An*  jcjiei-oeAnTi 
ciJ  ?  do  you  believe  ?  Before  the  past  tense 
An  combines  with  po,  forming  A]i  (er)  a]i 
ihol  ctj  4?  did  you  praise  it?  Ap  olAif  ^? 
did  you  drink  it? 

♦  In  colloquial  Irish  the  ti  of  this  particle  is  usually 
dropped  unless  the  verb  followed  begins  with  a  vowel, 
and  sometimes  the  whole  particle  is  dropped,  but  its 
eclipsing  force  remains,— a'  gcpei-oeAnti  cu  ?  or  '5C|\ei- 
T>eAnn  cu  ?  But  before  a  vowel,  n  is  always  pronounced, 
as  An  n-iueAiin  cu  ?  or  'n-iceAr»n  cu  ?  do  you  e€U\ 
When  An  is  the  interrogative  form  of  if,  it  is  always  pro- 
BK>unced,  as  4X\  m^xt  leAC  ^1  do  you  like  Ut 
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I  1226.  N.B. — Although  t>o  is  used  before  the  impei- 
fect  ("DO  ihoLAinti,  t>'6lAinn)  and  the  conditional  ("oo 
tholfAinn,  Tj'dLpAititi),  yet  i>o  is  never  used  with  these 
tenses.  When  any  of  the  particles  (ni,  nA6,  50,  Ati, 
munA,  etc.),  which  combine  with  before  the  past 
tense,  are  used  before  the  imperfect  or  conditional,  they 
are  used  in  their  simple  form,  -oo  being  omitted,  as  w 
tholAinn,  I  used  not  to  praise,  n^c  molAinn,  50  woiAiwn, 
An  molAinn. 

§  1227.  Vocabulary : 
c-AnjAX)^^    (haun'-uGudhur ;     Munster,  haun'udhur), 

they  came,  3rd  plural  of  CAinig. 
ptiApA-oAp,  3rd  plural  of  fUAip. 
chuA-OAiA  ((CHoo'a-dhur),  3rd  plural  of  6uai'6. 
cofA-'n--aipt)e  =  cofA  1  ti-Aipx)e,  feet  on  high,  at 

full  gallop. 
^ilMje-Ann  leif,  he  succeeds. 

clAi|\f CAC  (Klaur'shaCH) /,  harp,  ^nitive  cLii|\pge. 

A^v  An  5clAi|\p5,  on  the  harp. 

ceuT)  (/aedh) /,  a  string,  a  cord  ;  genitive  c^i'oe. 

A|\  c^i-o  (er  hae</),  on  a  string. 

po]\c  (purth),  genitive  pU1|^c  (pwir/),    )  a  tune. 

j?onn  (iuN),  genitive  fuitin  (fwi«),         )  an  air. 

C|>Afri<x  (thross'Na),  across  (followed  by  genitive). 

feuoAim  (faedh'im),  I  can,  I  am  able. 

rii'o|\  f-etat),  could  not,  was  not  able. 

A|\  teA6A*6  (/ah'uw),  open. 

gAthAin  (Ga'win),  m.,  a  calf. 

gtii^Ai  (cnau'haCH),  customary,  usual. 

§  1228.  Translate:  Ax\  bpACA  ci3  tiA 
cAiUn-f  UT)  -6*^  An  mbocAji  irroe?  Cua-oaii 
ifceAC  inf  An  bpAipc  7  bAineA-oA|i  neoinini. 
^nnpn  (then)  CAngA-oA]!  ahiac  A|i  An 
mbocAp  A|AiY  7  •o'f:Aj;A'OA|\  nA  geACAi-oe  A|i 
teACAt)  'n-A  ntHAix).  t)i  bo  7  jATTiAin  a|\  An 
mbocAji,  7  nuAiji  |niA|iA'OAp  nA  geACAi-oe  A]i 
teACAt),  cuA'OAp  ij'ceAC.  t3i  Seumu]"  6 
l3|iiAin  A5  'out  pof  An  bocAjA  7  nA  niA*o- 
yiAi-oe  teif,  mA]i  if  gnACAc  teif.  11uai|i 
connAic  An  bo  nA  niA-opAi-oe,  x^'imcig  p  A|i 
coi'A-'n-Aip'oe    7    An   gAriiAin    'n-A  'oiai'6. 

LeAgA'OA]!  An   ctAI-Oe  7   CUA-OAjA  C|\AfnA  An 

Suipc   eoiin4k  <xxi  CAtt,  ;r  tisiiteA-oAii  An 
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§  1229.  Did  you  write  the  letter  ?  Where 
did  you  put  it?  Did  you  tell  (to)  Brian 
that  Niall  left  this  town  ?  Did  you  not  ask 
him  (pAfjAUig  •oe)  if  (^n  combined  with  |ao) 
he  succeeded  ?  If  you  did  not  (ask),^  you 
must  write  another  letter  and  send  it  (i  'cup) 
to  him  (cuije)  to-morrow.  Used  you  not 
to  play  on  the  harp  long  ago  ?  I  used  (to 
play),  but  I  am  afraid  that  I  cannot  play 
on  it  now.  I  heard  that  you  played  a  tune 
on  it  last  week.  I  did  not  indeed.  I  have 
not  put  (past  tense)  a  finger  on  a  string  of 
a  harp  for  a  year  (le  bliAOAin).  It  is  long 
since  I  played  a  single  tune  (say,  it  is  (if) 
long  that  I  have  not  played  any  tune)  on 
the  harp. 

EXERCISE  CLXV. 

i  PLURALS  CONTINUED 

§  1230.  Nouns  (chiefly  of  ©ne  syllable)  with  plural  ic 
-tA  or  -ue  :  ....       v.  . 

T)li5eA^  (tZ/ee'ttw,  dlee)  m.,  a  law  ;  •otisce  (flf/IhS),  laws. 
|m',  a  king ;  tM'ogcA  (ree'ha),  kings. 
ni'T)  or  m  (wee)       a  thingj  neice  (wS'hS),  things. 
5^6,  l:»usiness  ;  5^66^  (o'no'ha),  affairs. 
DiA,  God  ;  -oeyte  (^/ae'hfe),  gods. 
CAOi,  a  way ;  CAOice  (Kce'hfi),  ways. 
DA01  (dhee)  m.y  an  ignorant  person,   plural  t>AOiCe 
(dhee'hg). 

fAOi,  a  learned  person,  plural  fAOite  (seehS). 

x>pAoi    (dhree)   m„   druid,   magician,   plural  'Ot\AOiC9 

(dhree'hfi),  ,     ,     <  • 

t)Uoi   (dh'Lee)   /.,  a  lock  of  hair,   plural  -otAOico 

(dh'Lee'hg). 

§  1231.  :5e,  a  goose,  plural  g^AtiiiA  (gae'Na).  Tha 
historical  form  of  this  word  is  56^-6,  gen.  smg.  and  nom. 
plural  geoiV*.    These  forms  are  preserved  in  Scotland. 
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§  1232.  Ctita  (K'noo)  /,  a  nut,  plural  cn6tA  (K'nec). 
The  various  forms  of  this  word  are  very  uncertain. 

S1233.  Plurals  of  the  Fifth  Declension  (see  Ex.  CLVII.) 

{a)  Formed  by  attenuating  the  genitive  singular  : — 
tA^A,  a  duck  ;  tACAin  (LoCH'in),  ducks, 
ju,  a  hound  ;  com  (K'in),  or  cotiA  (Kun'a),  houndi, 
pte,  twenty  ;  ficit),  twenties,  see  §  11 79. 
CAot\A,  a  sheep  ;  CAoipig  (Kee;''ee),  sheep. 
b|\ei<;eAiii,  aju(ige;  bpeiceAih am,  judges. 
coThu|\f  A,  a  neighbour  ;  cothujif ^m  (Kor'sin),  neighbours. 

(k)  Ending  in  a  : — 
cu,  see  above. 

mi,  a  menth  ;  miof  A  (mee'sa),  months, 
cuifte,  a  vein  ;  cuifteAtmA  (KishVuNa),  reins. 
ceAr>5A,  a  tongue  ;  ceAnguA  (/aNG'ha),  tongues. 
CACAOi|\,  a  chair  ;  cAtAoiiAeo.CA  (Koh'eeraCHa),  chairs. 
GAUAip,  a  city  ;  cac|\aca  (Koh'raCHa),  cities. 
e1p]^,  an  oyster  ;  eif|\eACA  (eshVaCHa),  oysters. 

(c)  Ending  in  e  : — 
5AbA,  a  smith  ;  jAibne  (Gav'«6),  smiths. 
AbA,  a  river  ;  Aibne  (av'7i6),  rivers. 
CA^AA,  a  friend  ;  CAiix-oe  (Ksiur'cfi),  friends.  ^ 
riAiTiA,  an  enemy  ;  nAinroe  (Nauv'^^g),  enemieii 
ceme,  a  fire  ;  cemce  (/i«'/6),  fires. 
fti§e,  a  way  ;  yU^te  (sh/i'h6),  ways, 
coitt,  a  wood  ;  coitlce  (Ke/7e),  woods, 
mom,  turf ;  m6mce  (m5n76),  bogs. 

§  1234.  In  colloquial  Irish,  another  syllable  is  oftea 
added  to  some  of  the  foregoing  plurals,  as  ceAn|;eA6A  for 
ccAngA,  cemccAiA  for  cemce,  AibtieACA  for  Aibne,  etc. 

§  1235.  The  plurals  of  acai^,  niACAi|\,  •oeApbt\A^;Aip 
and  -oeijAbpuiA  now  in  use  are  AicrveACA  (ah'raCHa), 
mAictACACA  (mauhVaCHa),  •oeApbtAAici\eACA  (t/er'raah'- 
ficHa,  b  silent),  and  -oei^bfiut^^dA  (i^er'iv-hooraCHa), 
sisters. 

GENITIVE  OF  ADJECTIVES, 

§  1236.  In  the  GENITIVE  SINGULAR, 
adjectives  undergo  changes  similar  to  the 
.  changes  of  nouns,  e.^.,  ^n  be^n  rridp,  t/tg  big 
woman  ;  riA  mnA  moijie  (moVe),  of  the  big 
woman;  Uxoi-o  tia  mnA  moipe  CAinij  CAp 
te-Ap,  the  lay  of  the  big  wo^nan  who  came 
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over  sea  (thor  lar').  The  rules  for  these 
changes  are  easily  remembered  when  we 
know  the  changes  of  nouns. 

§  1237.  An  adjective  ending  in  a  broad 
consonant  {i.e.,  a  consonant  preceded  by  a 
broad  vowel)  forms  the  GENITIVE  MASCU- 
LINE by  attenuation,  like  the  masculine 
nouns  in  Exercise  CXLI ,  and  the  GENITIVE 
FEMININE  by  attenuation  with  e  added, 
like  the  feminine  nouns  in  Ex.  CXLVIL* 

§  1238.  Examples  of  adjectives,  genitive  masculine  ; 
Ar\  CAC  mofv,  the  great  battle  ;  genitive  tA  An  6aca  in6i|\ 
(mor)  the  day  of  the  great  battle  ;  aw  c-eun  65,  the youn^ 
bird;  clum  (Kloowh*)  ah  ein  615,  the  young  bird's 
plumage, 

1 1239.  Examples  of  adjectives,  genitive  feminine 
cof  -oub,  the  black  foot,  |reAt\  tiA  coife  -ouibe  (dhiv'8) 
the  man  of  (i.e.  having)  the  black  foot, 
fpAti  jeuiA,  the  sharp  knife ;  cof  ha  fpne  56i|\e 
(gaeVe)  the  handle  Qii.  foot)  0/ the  sharp  knife, 

§  1240.  The  initial  of  the  adjective  is 
aspirated  by  a  masculine  noun  in  the  geni- 
tive, as  CuAn  ATI  P]i  rhoip  (Koo'an  \xn-\ri 
wor),  (the)  Great  Man's  Bay,  name  of  a  bay 
in  Connemara,  •okxIIaix)  An  cApAili  b^in 
(waa'  in),  the  white  horse's  saddle.f 

I  i24i.  'The  genitive  of  nouns  of  the  third  and  fifth 
declensions  {i.e.^  nouns  forming  the  genitive  by  adding  a 
or  a  consonant)  ought  not  to  have  the  initial  of  the 


♦  An  adjective  is  masculine  when  it  qualifies  a  mascu- 
line noun*  and  feminine  when  it  follows  a  feminine  noun, 

t  Another  form  of  ■oiaIIaix)  is  lAtlAto  (lAtt,  ce'aLr 
means  a  leather  straps  a  thong). 
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adjectiTe  following  them  aspirated,  as  ClAtin  -do^A 
l)uit)e,  thi  descendants  of  Aodh  the  Yellowi^-haired)  \ 
bjMjAC  ATI  tocA  moip,  the  htink  of  the j^rcot  lake.  Usage, 
bowever,  differs  somewhat  on  this  point. 

§  1242.  Euphony  or  convenience  of  pro- 
nunciation often  prevents  aspiration. ^  For 
example,  c%and  "o  are  usually  not  aspirated 
when  the  preceding  word  ends  in  t),  n,  c,  t,  f 
(DeNTaLS).  C  and  5  are  usually  not 
aspirated  when  the  preceding  word  ends 
in  c,  5,  or  ng.  p  and  b  are  usually  not 
aspirated  when  the  preceding  word  ends  in 
p,  b,  or  m.  These  exceptions  apply  to 
most  rules  for  aspirations  of  nouns  or 
adjectives. 

{  1243.  Vocabulary, 
cotiti  (thuN;  Munster,  thooN)  /,  a  wave.  Genitive 

cuintie  (thi«'g),  plural  connA  (thuN'a). 
b^MiAC  (broo'aCH)  m,^  brink.    Genitive  bpwAic  (broo'eh). 

§  1244.  Give  the  Irish  for:  The  bald 
man's  horse.  The  big  horse  s  halter.  The 
blind  woman's  purse.  The  black  hen's 
eggs.  The  taste  of  the  cheap  wine.  The 
colour  of  the  dear  wine.  The  middle  of 
the  clean  floor.  The  waves  of  the  rough 
(jApb)  sea.  The  people  (luce)  of  the  cold 
heart.  The  girl  of  the  crooked  foot  The 
people  of  the  New  Island.  On  the  brink 
of  the  full  lake.  The  lad  of  the  grey  (5l<vr) 
eye.  The  apples  of  the  tall  tree.  The  land 
of  (the)  lasting  (buAn)  life.  Against  the 
swift  (luAc)  wind.  The  red-haired  diu^-o) 
woman's  husband.  The  end  of  the  broad 
road.    The  young  woman's  shoes. 
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EXERCISE  CLXVI. 


GENITIVE  OF  ADJECTIVES  CONTINUED. 

I  1245.  Adjectives  undergo  the  same  ▼owel-changea 
u  ntuns  in  the  genitive.    See  §§  883,  931. 

.  Genitive  Genitive 

Adjective.         Masculine.  Feminine, 

torn,  bare        turni  (Lim)  liiime  (Lim'«) 

gotxm,  blue       E^^V"^  (Gv'Zm)  ^UM(^me  (Gir'i-m«) 

•ouitin  (dhi»)  •oumne  (dhi«'6) 

Cfurni  (thrim)  ci\uime  (thrim'S) 

bu1t^b  (bwir'Ib)  buipbe  (bwir'i-bC) 

buig  (bwig)  bulge  (bwig'6) 

ct\uim  (Krim)  C|\uime  (Krim'i) 

pt,  (gil)  5ite(gil'€) 


x)onn,  brown 
c^om,  heavy 
bopb,  rude 
bog,  soft 
c^om,  bent 
gcAt,  bright, 

white 
be^ig,  small 
ceA^AC,  right 
me^itv,  active 
feApb,  bitter 
oeAf,  pretty 
t)CA|A5,  red 
j-eAng,  lean 
ei|\eAnnA6  * 

SAgf ♦ 

LodtAnnA*  * 

/ 

t){^eA6, 

straight  ^ 
HAigneAd, 

lonely* 


big  (big) 
CIIAC  (kir/) 
tT»ip  (mir) 
I'eipb  (sherlv) 
x)eif  (^esh) 
T)eitvg  (dferlg) 
feiTig  (sheng) 
eit^cAntiAig 
(aer'uN-iy') 

AtbAtlAlJ 

(ora-bun-iy') 

SAgVATIAIg 

(soss'un-iy*) 
toctATirjAig 

(LucH'luN-iy') 
oit%'§  (^ecr'i/) 


bige  (big'C) 
cifvce  (kir/'*) 
mi^Ae  (mir'C) 
|'ei|\be  (sher'i-vfi) 
oeifc  (</esh'e) 
oeitxge  (ifcr'i-g^) 
feinge  (sheng'*) 
ei|\eAr»iiAiJ;e 

aer'uN-ee) 
-AtbAiiAige 

ol'a-bun-ee) 

SAgfAtlAlge 

(soss^un»ee) 
toctAnnAige 

(LuCH'LuN-ee) 
■oitxige  (iflfeer'ee) 


tiAigtiiS  (••'eg-niy')  uAigtiiJe(oo^eg-iitt) 


♦  Note  the  difference  between  the  sound  of -ig  and  -ije 
At  the  end  of  words.  In  words  of  more  than  one 
syllable,  the  letters  fb,  i§,  ai-6,  Aig,  iii-d,  tiij,  sound  like 
y  in  trusty^  property,  heresy ;  if  e  be  added  (it)e,  ige, 
Ai-be,  Aige,  tii-oe,  uige),  the  sound  is  like  that  of  «<f  m 
trustee,  repartee,  Pharisee,  The  sound  of  y  at  the  end 
of  a  word  is  usually  hardened  into  g  in  Munfter,  e.g., 
e1t^CAnnAl J =aer'uN-ig,  -oitMS  ~  d&tr'ig* 
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A^j^Hir.        Genitive  Genitive 

AajeciiTC.      Masculine.  Feminine. 

5eui%  sharp      ^eitx  (gaer)  £6^x^e  (gaerTJ> 

ponn,  fair        pnn  (dn)  pnne  (fi«'€) 

pAt,  generous  peit  (fael)  f^ile  (facl'^) 

ptitia,  wet        ptid  (flih)  ptiee  (flih'«) 


FORMATION  OF  ADJECTIVES. 

§  1246.  Adjectives  can  be  formed  from 
many  nouns  by  adding  -ac  or  -cac.  Such 
adjectives  form  the  genitive  masculine  and 
feminine  like  ^AtbAriAc  and  X)ipeAa  Ex- 
amples : 

peA|^5,  anger  ;  reA^^Aft,  angry. 

feAf Am,  standing  ;  fCAi'tiiAd  (shass'u-waCH),  steadfast 

•Di'ce^tt,  endeavour  ;  'Oi'6eAttA6,  energetic. 

puit,  blood  ;  fuitceAi  (fwi/VaCH),  bloody. 

5n6,  business  ;  5n6tA6(G'n6'haCH),  busy  ;  '0|\o6-Jn6tA4 

ill-employed. 
cL^,  fame  ;  ciuiceA6  (kloe/aCH)  famous. 
^t^y,  gladness  ;  icAf  a6,  glad 
ltJcJA1t^eA6,  b|\6oA6,  |\imeux)A6,  glad,  joyful. 
F®"P»  grass  ;  feupA6,  grassy, 
ooitgi'of,  grief ;  ooitgeAf a6,  mournful. 
congnAm,  help;  congAncAi,  (KooN'thaCH),  helpful. 
rAotA^,  exertion  ;  fAoi^Ad  (saeh'raCH),  industrious, 
tt^eug,  a  lie  ;  bpeugA^:,  lying,  false. 
cA^pAig,  a  rock  ;  cAipivgeAi  (Kar'ng.aCH),  rdfckr 
bT\6n,  sorrow  ;  b|\6nA6,  sorrowful. 
ctcAf ,  a  trick  ;  cteAf  a6,  tricky, 
tub,  a  twist ;  tubAi,  deceitful, 
cuipfe,  weariness  ;  cui]\feA6,  weary,  sad. 
T)oiceAtt,  a  grudge  ;  'OoiceAttA6,  inhospitabl*. 
f AogAt,  life  ;  fAogtA6  (sae'laCH),  long-lived. 
buAi"6,  success  ;  buA-OAd,  victorious. 
yAic,  one's  fill ;  ySt^t^  satiated. 

§  1247.  Vocabulary. 
An  J^AtiAj  (Groo'aG),  /,  the  hair  of  the  head  ;  g$niti9€, 

riA  giMiAige  (oroo'eg-S). 
fteAtiiAin  (sh/ouin),  slippery. 

CAii\feA6  (thaur'shaCH),  w.,  a  threshold  ;  genitive^  CAifw 

pj  (thaut^shly'). 
DO^r*  pretty,  ais0  mea.m  right  (hand,  foot,  side,  etc.> 
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eU  (klae),  left  (hand,  etc.).         ,  ^     ^  . 

riNAob  (Kraev  ;  Connacht,  Kree'uT),/.,  a  branch  ;  gmitwi^ 

(Krce'ye);  plural,  ci\4ob a. 
Of\«obA6,  branchy. 

§  1248.  Translate  into  English:  -Ajic  ti4 
•  SlAUAige  finne.    CeAnn  moji  nA  ceiUe  bije. 

j-leAmAin  CAipi^eAC  An  ci^e  moi^i.  "PaI 
cimceAll  nA  pAipce  luime.  Dimacha  ttinA 
Suijibe.  ^XbjiAn  nA  |:uipoi5e  bige  -oeiiise. 
6,'  Aj  p'neAX)  a  lAime  -oeife  cugAm. 
Ua  neA]\c  At)mAiT)  ^.uig  Aj^AC  Annro.  Do 
WA  bA'66.ii\ce  cnuime.  CAmij  OpiAJi^  1 
n-AT;Ait)  An  cfluAis  toclAnnAij.  0'  < 
nonA  ctMonnA  cAiUn  nA  x^^^\e  JuiiAme,  7 
b'  1  UfbiA  cAiUn  nA  fuile  tjuibe  sei^ie. 

S  1249.  Give  the  Irish  for:  The  two  ends 
of  the  white  (geAl)  rod.  He  was  drinking 
the  bitter  draught  (t)eoc).  The  brown 
bull's  horns.  The  sails  of  the  little  boat, 
and  the  masts  of  the  great  ship.  The 
generous  man's  welcome.  The  island  of 
the  darkit)ub)  foreigner.  The  days  of  the 
wet  weather.  The  brink  of  the  white  rock. 
The  dove  (cotm)  of  the  sorrowful  music. 
The  work  of  a  heavy  hand.  The  people 
riucc)  of  the  fine  (caoI)  clothing  (eux)Ac). 
The  poems  of  the  Scottish  bard.  The 
poems  of  a  Scottish  bard.  The  little 
fisherman's  nets.  The  mountains  of  a 
lonely  country.  The  hawk  of  the  branchy 
wood. 
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EXERCISE  CLXVU. 

THE  FUTURE  TENSE. 

§  1250.  The  endings  of  the  persons  }n 
the  future  tense  are  the  same  as  for  the 
future  qf  hi  (see  §  688),  except  that  in  most 
verbs  p  follows  the  stem. 

§  125 1.  This  letter  p  is  now  usually  pro 
nounced  ^,as  moLfAX), pronounced  mul'hudh 
The  h  sound  combines  with  b,  t),  5,  changing 
them  into  p,  c,  c,  respectively.  SgiobpAt) 
pronounced  shgi'pudh,  c]iei*ope<\X)  = 
kre/'udh,  f  Ag^TAt)  =  fau'Kudh. 

i  1252.  Example. 
C|^elDpeA•o  (krerf"fudh,  kre/'udh),  I  shall  or  will  belie?e. 
C|\eiop;\  (kre^/'fir,  kre/'ir),  you  shall  or  will  believe. 
cpeix)pnJ>  (kre<ffee,  krc/'ee),  [he,  she,  it]  shall  or  wil\ 
believe. 

c^^e1t)flmlx)  (kre^ffimi^/,  kre/imi^/),  we  shall  or  will 
believe. 

cpeit)|riei  (kretf  fihee,  kre/'ihee),  ye  shall  or  will  believe. 
c|\eit)pio  {Sartd'^d,  kre/'i</),  they  shall  or  will  believe. 

§  1253.  Example. 
molpAo  (mul'fudh,  murhudh),  I  shall  or  will  praise. 
molpAi|\  (mul'fwir,  murhir),  you  shall  or  will  praise. 
molpAm  (mul  fwee,  mul'hee),  [he,  she,  it]  shall  or  will 
praise. 

molf^muio  (murfa-mwi</,  murha-mwi^),  we  shall  or 

will  praise. 

tnolpAici  (mul'fa-hee,  mul'hee),  ye  shall  or  will  praise. 
molpAio  (murfwii/,  mul'hirfif ),  they  shall  or  will  praise. 

§  1254.  With  regard  to  the  pronunciation 
of  the  3rd  person  singular,  we  have  given 
-ee  as  to  sound  of  the  ending  -i-o,  as  in  all 
other  words  ending  in  those  letters.  It 
would  be  more  exact,  however,  in  all  such 
words  to  give,  as  the  nearest  English  sound 
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of  t*  or  15.  the  sound  of  y  in  the  word  trusty, 
.vhich  is  easily  distinguished  from  «  m 
trustee.  In  Munster,  this  y  sound  is  usually 
hardened  to  -i^,  but  when  a  personal  pro- 
noun follows,  the  i-  is  not  sounded,  e^f. 
molfAit)  fib,  pronounced  mul  hi  shiv. 

8  1255.  The  second  person  pluralis  also  spelled  opeioFj, 
molrloi  and  incorrectly,  c^eiop.*,  molc*!^.  But  all 
AesI  forms  may  be  regarded  as  obsolete,  the  form  «  use 
being  cixeiop*  pb.  molp-M*  po- 

I  1256.  The  third  person  singular  of  the  future  can  be 
used  with  any  personal  pronoun. 

.  .-.r,    HV..  cneit)te*t),  form  the  future  of 

^"'S'  ^«*'S.  l-ei'".  '"^'W  g'^«  '"^'""e'- 
8  i2S8.  LiUe  wolrAP,  form  the  future  of  '"^f' 
J^r,  i^eAr.  V=^^>  re^r-    ^>^«  meanmgs. 

i  I2S0.  Vocabulary. 
Uo«A,m  (/on'im),  I  desolate  (a  poetic  word). 

,  n-A1l^t)e,  up  ;  C65  1  n-iiTvt)e,  raise  up. 

8  1260.  Translate:  v  • 

«ni  ctAemreAT)  50  t)eo  <5  Aon  a  bemeAr 
beo'be,V(=be,t>,]i)  bocc  no  50  leonrAit, 
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f'tiinneoj,  7  teimpt)  athac  a|\  Ati 
•pjiAit),  7  jAitfix)  ciJ  fiof  50  x>zi  ATI  cobAp  7 

cobAi|A.  iroeuTi^pAit)  fin  ?  'OetinpA'o. 
"Lei^p*©  mife  An  f tiinneog  AnuAf  Annpn, 
7  'otinf At)  An  'oof  Af.  Silfi'o  fiAt)  Annpi> 
gtif  cti  ACA  if  C15. 

§  1 26 1.  Translate  : 

We  will  not  allow  (teig  •oo)  our  own 
Irish  to  die  (§  1117).  We  will  not  leave  it 
under  disesteem.  We  will  raise  it  up 
again.  We  will  take  delight  in  it,  we  will 
read  it  and  we.  will  write  it.  We  will  not 
desist  (fCAX))  from  (•oe)  that  work  until  we 
shall  understand  it  as  well  as  our  fathers 
understood  it.  It  shall  live  and  (it  shall) 
grow.  It  shall  strike  its  roots  down  into 
(1)  the  soil  (caIatti)  of  (the)  Ireland.  It 
shall  stretch  its  branches  throughout  the 
country.  We  will  not  lament  it,  but  we 
will  do  our  best,  and  we  will  establish  it 
again  with  the  help  of  God. 

EXERCISE  CLXVIII: 

FORMATION  OF  ADJECTI YES— continued. 

§  1262.  Many  adjectives  are  formed  by 
adding  -niAf  to  nouns.  itlAf  is  pronounced 
wur,  often  with  a  slight  vowel  sound  before 
it,  ii-wur,  and  often  slurred  into  -oor.  See 

S  415. 

All  such  adjectives  form  their  genitives 
like  mop,  §  1236. 
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1 1263.  Examples  : — 

rotin,  fancy  ;  f onntiiAt\  (fuN'wttr,  etc.),  desirou* 

rncAtin,  fun  ;  5l^eAnnThAl^,  funny,  amusmg. 

5l6iTN,  glory  ;  5l6t^nlA)^,  glorious. 

ceu|\,  grass  ;  f  eu^nlx^^^,  grassy. 

retin,  happiness  ;  feunThAp,  happy. 

ceol,  music  ;  ceolthAt\,  musical. 

Uac,  value  ;  ltiAcniAi\  valuable. 

01  All,  sense  ;  ciAllniAt\,  inteljigent. 

neA^c,  power  ;  tieAi\cniAt\,  powerful. 

A-6,  luck  ;  i-6niAt\,  lucky.  ^  ^ 

Uon  (an  old  word  for)  number  ;  lionmAp,  numerous 

fgie,  a  shadow  ;  r5^^niAi>,  shy,  startled. 

FUTURE  OF  VERBS  IN  -ij. 

§  1264.  Formation  of  verbs  in  -15.  Man> 
verbs  are  formed  from  nouns  or  adjectives 
by  the  addition  of  -15  or  .1115.  The  endmg 
.U15  is  used  when  the  consonant  next  pre- 
ceding  it  is  broad. 

g  1265.  Examples  t— 

il\x>,  high ;  AtNDUiJ  (aurdh'cc,  aurdh'Iy,  M.  aurdhig), 
raise. 

bin,  white  ;  bAiiuig,  whiten. 
■oeAf,  pretty  ;  •oeAfuiJ,  put  m  order. 
Ia5,  weak  ;  U^tJig,  weaken, 
flin,  well ;  r^inuig,  make  well, 
citxw,  dry  ;  C1ot^n1U1§,  dry. 
bif,  death  ;  bApiig,  injure  mortally. 
obAit^,  work  ;  oibtMg,  operate. 
{  1266.  Further  Examples  :— 
bo6c,  poor  ;  boccuig,  impoverish. 
bot)Ats  deaf ;  box>t^u15,  make  deaf,  J^eave,  "bother, 
(bo-b^n  pr.  bor  in  the  North,  hour  in  the  South.  So, 
bof)iAUi5  pr.  bor'ee,  bor'iy,  and  bour'ig.) 
Ainm,  name  ;  Ainmnij,  name  (an  im-nly). 
be^eA,  life  ;  beAcuig.  nourish. 
ctie<^r,  skin  ;  ctico^ruig,  form  a  skm  (over  a  wound), 
cuithne,    memory  ;    cuithni^,   remember,  recollect 
think,    (pr.  Kiv'nee,  Kiv'nXy  ;  Munstcr,  Kccmg  ;  m  part 
of  Coonacht,  Kim'inly.) 
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§1267.   FUHTHEH  EXAMPLXS:— 

ceA|\u,  right ;  ce-A|\ctji5,  correct* 

c61|^,  proper ;  c6|\tiig,  fix  properly. 

win,  fine ;  w^nig,  explain. 

cuiT),  part ;  cui-oi  J  (le),  take  part  with,  asritt 

cul,  back  of  head  ;  cwltiig,  retire  backwards. 

fAocAyv,  exertion  ;  fAocpuig  (saeh'riy,  saer'hiy),  labour, 
cultivate. 

If caL,  low ;  iyh^,  lower  (eesh'lly). 

cuAi|>u,  a  Visit ;  cuA|\cuig,  search  (Munster,  cua^'oui  J, 
Koo'ardhig). 

teAf,  improvement ;  le^fuig,  improve, 

tieA^xc,  strength  ;  ne^^uai  J,  strengthen. 

§  1268.  Verbs  in  15  form  the  verbal  noun 
in  -tigAt)  (00),  as  ce-6.|ictii5,  ceApcuj^'o 
(karth'oo),  act  of  correcting,  minij,  TTn'niti- 
jAt),  act  of  explaining,  explanation.  A  few 
exceptions  will  be  found  in  §§  1109,  1121, 
1 125,  1 1 36.    The  verbal  noun  of  cuAjictiij 

or  CUAIAIDtllg   is    CU^|AC<XC,     CtlA]lX)AC  (koo' 

arth-aCH,  Koo  ardh-aCH). 

§  1269.  Instead  of  adding  p,  all  verbs  in 
which  the  second  syllable  is  .15  or  -U15, 
change  this  syllable  into  -e6c-  or  -66-  in 
forming  the  future,  and  then  add  on  the 
same  endings  as  follow  f  in  §  1253. 

If  the  foregoing  consonant  is  slender, 
-eoc-  is  used  ;  if  broad,  -6c-  is  used. 

Except  in  the  northern  parts  of  Ireland, 

the  c  of  this  ending  is  not  pronounced. 

§  1270.  Example  (future  of  it^-ouig,  raise): — 
AptjdcAo  [aurdh'o-CMudh,  usually  aurdh'odh],  I  shall 
raise. 

a^o66ai|%  [aurdh 'oCHir,  aurdhdr],  thou  wilt  raise. 
a^o66aid  [aurdh  oCHly,  aurdh'6-y',  Munster  aurdhS'ig] 
(he,  she,  it,  etc.),  will  raise. 

i|\x)6cAmuio[aurdh'6cHamwi^/,aurdh'5mwid])  we  shall 
ipoocATn^oio  [Munster^  aurdh-o-mweeci]     >  raise. 
ipobccAOi  (aurdh'ocH-hee),  ye  will  raise. 
^P'o6c^i-o  [aurdh'o^,  etc.],  they  will  raise. 
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8  1271.  Example  (future  of         ;  explain)  ^- 
mineocAT)  (meen'ocHudh,  mecn'5-clh),  I  shall  explaiix, 
nn'neocAi|\  (this  and  the  other  endings  pronounced  ai 
n  §  1270).  thou  wilt  explain. 
nn'neo6Ait)  (he,  she,  it,  &c.)  will  explain. 
mineocATnuio,  nn'neo6ATTiAoi'o,  we  shall  explain. 
tni'neo6Aix)  fib,  ye  will  explain. 
mineocAiT),  they  will  explain. 

§  1272.  Form  in  like  manner  the  futures  of  beAnnuig, 
tneuouij,  ullihuig,  ceAtitiuig,  imcij,  eiiAig, 
pAf]\ui§,  co|^|^U15,  cotritiuig,  lompuig,  the  meanings  of 
which  have  already  been  given  in  Part  V.     Also  the 
futures  of  the  Terbs  given  in  §§  1265,  1 266,  1267. 

§  1273.  Vocabulary  :  — 

beul  -  AC  A .  TiA  -  f  lu  Ai^eA-b  (bael  -  au-Na-sLoo'a-yllw), 
Ballinasloe  :  lit.  the  mouth  of  the  ford  of  the  hostings. 
peu-OAitn  (faedh'ini),  I  can,  I  am  able, 
cineil  (kin'aul)^ 


(All  masculine  and  1st  declension) 
kind,  sort,  species. 


f6|\c  (sorth) 
f  6|\'0  (sordh) 
f  eo|\c  (shorth) 
r^g^r  (seiss)  J 

If  eol  -oom  (iss  51  dhum),  I  know. 

I  1274.  '<\n  mbei-o  cu  ^5  -out  50  Vi-aotiac 
b^il-ACA-TiA-fluAijeAt)  ?  bei-oeAt). 
eorAit)  me  a]i  a  x:\\\  a  a^i  m<xi'oiin  1 

TnbA|AAC,  7  imceocAX)  fo  a|\  a  ceACAi^v  a 
ctoj.  Aw  jceAnnocAit)  cu  cApAtt  Ann? 
CeAnnocAt)  cpi  CApAitt,  niA  i:etit)Aim  An 
cineAl  ceA]AU  'o'f  AjAit  a^  An  AonAC,  7  lAt) 
fAon.  Hi'  beAcocAi-o  An  fDAi|AC  itiop  cpi 
cApAilu.  til  beAcocAit),  Acc  cuippmit)  A]1 
An  fliAb  lAt)  50  ceAnn  CAmAitU  Cuirhnig 
A|i  An  •oiaIIai'o  u'o  nA|i  ceAnnuijif  niiAi|\ 
bif  1  n56.illitti.  CtiiitineocAX),  piAfpocAio 
me  t)*  i:eA|\  An  cpopA  /sn  b|*uib  'oiAttAit) 
rhAic  Aige,  7  mA  ca,  Apt)6cA*o  (carry  off) 
tiom  1.  Ua  eAglA  ojim  50  mboccdcAi'O  Ati 
c-AonAc  fo  cu.    tmcij  7  nA  bo-ditui^  finn. 
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§  1275-  We  shall  go  off(imti5)  to  Cork 
the  day  after  to-morrow.  Will  you  stay 
(coTTinuij)  long  there  (Ann)  ?  No.  A  short 
visit  is  best  (ciiAi|AC  5eA]A|\  i  ^y  ^e^]\\\). 
We  shall  put  the  house  in  order  while 
(1047)  you  are  there.  Bring  (cAb^ip  le^c) 
a  guide-book  (leAbA|\  eolAi]-)  and  it  will 
explain  much  that  you  do  not  know  (n<xc  eol 
'outc).  Your  friends  will  correct  the  guide- 
book if  there  is  anything  that  is  not  right 
in  it.  You  will  assist  them  in  thei{  (share 
of)  work,  will  you  not  ?  I  will,  indeed. 
Shall  we  turn  the  boat  on  its  face  (be/^t) 
before  we  (shall)  go  away  ?  We  shall. 
That  will  dry  it  well. 

EXERCISE  GLXIX. 

GENITIVE  OF  ADJECTIVES— continued. 

§  1276.  Adjectives  which  end  in  a  slender 
consonant  do  not  change  in  the  genitive 
masculine,  as  m-MC,  good,  ce-Ac  <\n  ttiaic, 
the  house  of  the  good  man.  In  the  geni- 
tive feminine,  e  is  added,  as  ceAc  n^  mnA 
tn-Aice,  the  good  woman's  house.  In  like 
manner,  ciuin,  CAif,  cipim,  min,  cjiUAi-o, 
follAin,  lAeit),  guipc,  cinn,  binn,  fAii^png 
(meanings  already  given). 

ADJECTIVES  ENDING  IN  AtflAli. 

§  1277.  Many  adjectives  are  formed  by 
adding  the  ending  -AniAit  to  nouns.  If  the 
consonant  preceding  is  slender,  -e^niAit  is 
added.  This  ending  is  pronounced  u-wil, 
the  w  being  sounded  through  the  nose,  as 
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is  always  the  case  when  it  represents  rh. 
The  two  syllables  (uwil)  are  often  slurred 
into  one  syllable  (ool  or  oo-il).    See  Part 
n.,  §§  415.  416,  418. 
§  1278.  Examples 

x>4c,  colour  ;  ■OAtAniAil  (dho'hu  -  wil,  ctc.)>  well- 
eoloured. 

"La,  day  ;  l^ece,  days  ;  lAede^tfiail,  daily. 

5|\^in,  disgust;  5t\<iineAtTi<Ml,  hateful. 

Tne^r»  esteem  ;  meAp<im<iil,  estimable. 

cltj,  fame  ;  clumAil  (Kloo'wil),  famous. 

c^pA,  friend  ;  cii|\t)e,  friends;  cii|>DeAmAil,  friendly, 

cpoi-oe,  heart ;  c]\oiDe<Mh-<Ml,  hearty,  gay. 

|?eA|\,  man  ;  f eA]AATri<Ml,  manly. 

gen.  piog,  king  ;  iMogAniAil,  kingly,  royal. 
Ainm,  name  ;  AinmeArh<Ml,  noted,  renowned. 
flAit,  prince  ;  flAiceArfiAiL,  princely. 
CA01,  a  way  ;  c-doite-6mAil,  (Kee'huwil),  opportune, 
be  An,  a  woman,  gen.  plural ^  b^n,  bAriAifiAil,  womanly. 

§  1279.  Adjectives  ending  in  --ArhAil 
(-cATTiAil,  -tfiAit)  form  the  genitive,  both 
masculine  and  feminine,  in  -attiIa<  (pr. 
-uwl'a,  -oola,  with  a  nasal  sound  of  rh),  as, 
^5  teijeAt)  At!  te^b^Mp  AinmeAtritA,  reading 
the  famous  book,  le  h^^gAit)  riA  hoibpe 
for  (the  purpose  of)  the  daily 

work. 

In  like  manner,  the  adjectives  cofitiAit  (Kuss'- 
uwil,  Kuss-  ooil),  like,  similar,  and  eujf attiaiI 
(aeo'suwil,  aeG'sooil),  different,  various,  have  for  their 
feminine  genitives  cofAtiilA,  eugf AtiilA. 

§  1280.  A  few  exceptional  adjectives  make  their  genitive 
feminine  end  in  a,  as  c6i^,  just,  gen.  fern,  cofVA  (Ko'ra) ; 
DeACAii\,  difficult,  'oeAC|\A  (afaK'ra)  ;  5eA]\|\,  short, 
510|\|AA  (gir'ra). 

§  1 28 1.  Some  adjectives  are  contracted  when  a  vowel 
is  added,  as  AOibinn,  delightful,  gen.  fern.  Aoibne 
(eev'wJJ);  fAi-obip,  fA1■6bl^e  (sev'r8)  ;  Iai'01|\,  lAit)pe; 
wibif,  milfe  (mi/'sh^,  Munster,  mce/'sh6,  E.  Munster, 
mci/'shS),  Aluinn,  Ailne  or  Aille  (pr.  au/'6). 

I  1282.  Adjectives  ending  in  a  vowel  never  undergo  any 
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change  of  termination.  Ce,  hot,  is  an  exception.  It 
becomes  ceo  (/6)  in  the  genitive  singular  feminine. 

CONTRACTED  VERBS. 

§  1283.  Many  verbs  of  two  syllables  drop 
the  vowel  of  the  second  syllable  when  any 
ending  commencing  with  a  vowel  is  added. 
We  shall  take  the  verbs  innif,  tell,  and 
^rs^il  (or  |:of5AiL),  open,  as  examples. 

§  1284.  Imperative  (see  §  950). 

Sing.  2,  iTinif,  3,  intifeA-D,  plur.  I,  intifimiY, 
mnpt),  3,  mtifiDiY  (i«'shuw*  or  iw'shuCH,  iw'shimeesh, 
i/f'shee,  i^'shit/cesh). 

Or5<Ml,  ofgLA-b,  ofgUmAoif,  ofsUi'd,  or^lAt>x^o1r 
or  ofgLAi-oip 

§  1285.  Present  (see  §  990). 

Innpm,  innpp,  itinfeAtin,  intiptYii'T},  innifci,  innpD. 
OfgUim,  ofgUip,  ofgUnti,  ofgUmAoit),  orcAilcl, 

§  1286.  Optative  (see  §  1253). 
ItitifeAT),  1ntlp|^,  intipt),  ititifimit),  innpt). 
OfgUt),  0f5lAi|\,  ofgUi-d,  ofgl-AmAoi'o,  ofgUi-o. 
S  1287.  Imperfect  (see  1 188). 

■O'ltinptin,  D'ltinifcei,  D'lnnj'eA'b,  x)'iniipmif,  "o'lnn. 
p-oir. 

O'ofgUinn,  x)'or5Ailcei,  -o'cfgUt),  •o'ofsUniAoif 
t>  Of glo^-oAoif  or  •o'ofslAi'oi'f. 
§  1288.  Past  (see  §  1207). 

■O'intifeAr,  u'lnnpf,  •o'lnnif,  t)'iiiiifeAniA|\,  "o'lnnf 
eAb-A|^,  x)'innfeA-o-A|\. 

"D'of gl^f ,  t)'or5Uif,  T)'of gAil,  -o'ofsUniAtA,  -D'orsU- 

DA|V  ■0'0f5l4kX)Ap. 

§  1289.  Like  ititiif  (in  omitting  the  vowel  of  the  second 
syllable  when  a  vowel  begins  the  added  syllable)  are 
*Tni]\,  play,  oi'bi|A  (^/eeb'ir),  banish,  cuimil  (Kim'il),  rub, 
AitiTi  (ah'in),  recognise,  etc. 

§  1290.  Like  Of 5 All  are  cofAiti,  lAb-Aip,  pubAil, 
co-oxiil  (Kudh'il),  sleep;  fe^cAin  (shaCH'in),  avoid, 
beware  of;  Ab^i^N,  say;  bA^AijN  (boG'ir),  threaten; 
ceAn^Ail  (kaNG'il),  bind.  In  the  case  of  cotjaiI,  when 
the  t)  and  I  come  together,  they  sound  hke  II,  as  co-oUim, 
Dr.  KuL^im.  I  sleep. 
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FOTURK  OF  CONTRACTED  VERBS, 

§  1 291.  When  we  come  to  the  future  ol 
contracted  verbs,  we  find  ourselves  on  more 
or  less  debateable  ground.  The  usage  of 
the  writers  of  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries 
difTers  from  the  general  spoken  usage  of 
the  present  day.  As  the  older  forms  are 
frequently  met  in  books,  it  is  well  to  be 
familiar  with  them,  but  for  practical  use, 
the  modern  form  is  recommended. 

§  1292.  The  old  method  of  forming  the 
future  of  contracted  verbs  was,  by  changing 
the  1  or  Ai  of  the  last  syllable  into  eo.  In 
the  case  of  ai  the  preceding  syllable  had 
also  to  undergo  a  change,  in  accordance 
with  the  euphonic  law  slender  with 
slender." 

§  1293.  Examples  :  mtiif,  inneof  a-o,  I  shall  tell ; 
itincof thou  wilt  tell,  etc.  Iwi^  inieo^A"o  ;  -oibiis 
oibeot>A-o  ;  cuimil,  cuimeoLA-o  ;  aic;iii,  AiceoriAX). 

Of  5 All,  oifseolA-o  ;  lAbAit\,  Uibeo|\A-o  ;  coxjaiI, 
50ix)colAt) ;  AbAip,  AibeoiAA-o  ;  ceAtijAil,  ceingeolAt). 

§  1294.  UbAixfA-o,  I  shall  speak;  ptibAlfAt),  I  shall 
Walk ;  f eAdAnfA-o,  I  shall  avoid,  are  instances  of  con- 
tracted verbs  with  the  future  in  p 

§  1295.  The  future  of  contracted  verbs 
is  now  formed  as  if  the  imperative  ended 
in  15. 

§  1296.  Examples:  1nii]%,  imt\eo6A'6  (im'rocHudhv 
imrodh)  ;  -oibiix,  tjib^eocAT) ;  ctiimil,  ctiimleocAt)  5 
Aitin,  AietieocAt>  ;  of50.1l,  of5l6cA'0  ;  lAbAi|N,  l^b^d- 
CAT) ;  co-oAil,  cot)l6cAD  (KuL'ocHudh,  KuLodn)  ;  AbAi^, 
Abt\66AT> ;  ceAtigAil,  ceATiglocAt)  ;  piibAl,  publ66At> 
or  fiub^lf  A-o  ;  feA^Aiti,  feA6ti66AX). 

§  1297.  The  future  of  itimf  is  in  Munster  inneofAO 
i#»-o-sudh),  as  formerly.    Elsewhere  ititifeocAX), 
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i  1298.  Vocabulary. 

biteAtfiiiAc  (bih'uw'naCH,  bihoonacH),  thief,  villain. 
IMAjA  (ree'ar),  order,  regulation. 
tMA|\ArTiAil,  subject,  obedient,  docile. 
bo6cAnAcc  (buCHth'unaCHth), /.,  poverty. 
cpuATicAn  (Kroo'a-thun),  ci%tiA'DCAin  (-thin),/;  hardship, 
yeot)  (shodh),  tn,^  a  precious  thing,  gtn.  seoid. 
*pll  (fi/,  Munster,  fee/),  return ;  pLleA'6,  retiirning. 
1  gcAiucAni,  during^  followed  by  genitive. 
WAcincA  (moK-auNtha),  honest,  well-behavei. 
ceu-oloti^At)  (kaedh-LuNGuw',  -a),  m,,  a  literary  word 
for  the  vulgar  bpeicpe-AfC-A,  breakfast, 
SoIaiti  (Sul'uv),  Solomon. 

X^iibi*  (dhau'vee,  Munster,  dhau),  also  "O^iei  (dhau'hi), 
David, 

t>|Mx\n    'b6|AAiiiA    (bo'ruwu,    bo'roo),    or  bopoiiiie 

(b6'iiv-€),  Brian  Boiu. 
\A.kt  (blauh),  bloom,  a  flower,  plural,  bl^cA, 
fof5A-6  (fuss'Guw',  fuss'Ga)  or  FAf^A-d  (foss-),  shelter, 

gen,,  -Ai-b. 

te  ]?eicfitir;,  to  be  seen  ;  te  fAjAit,  to  be  found ;  te 
■oeuTiAiTi,  to  be  done. 

te  in  the  foregoing  and  similar  phrases  placed  before  a 
verbal  noun  expresses  what  is  possible  or  necessary. 

inACAi|te  (moCHV-6),  m.^  open  country,  a  plain. 

X^kxty  sm©«th,  clear  of  obstacles 

§  1299,  t)i  ^\  Ann  pAX)'  6,  7  \^  |:eA|t 

•OACATTIAlt  CHOI-OeAlflAlt  CAIjA'OeAThAlt  piAIC- 

e-^TTiAit  tDo  Ann.  T)©  cofnA-o  f 6  a  t\\i 
50  f eAjiATTiAit,  7  •00  -oibiieA^  1^6  Alj^CI  gAC 
biceATTinAC  7  jac  'opoc-'oiiine  nAC  mbio'6 


L^i|\,  bi-off  A5  CAiceATh  beACA-o  Aoibne 
focjtA  fAi-obijie  ^An  boccAnAcc  jAn  cituA-o- 
CAin.    T)a  gciAocAt)  -otiine  -pAinne  dip  no 


*  In  Ulster,  Citt  and  oilt  are  used  in  this  meaniag* 
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gCAiceATTi  riA  blm-onA,  bi'ox)  Art  -pAinne  no 
An  i^eot)  te  i^ajaiI  a]!  An  gcp^nn  ]ioirhe  Ag 
ceAcc  A|i  Aif  X)6. 

SeAcnocAi-o  me  An  •o|AOc-t)tiine  7  n< 
bAojAi  'oom  An  -ouine  mACAncA. 

Ua]a  eif  mo  ceu'olonjAi'o  (no,  mo  bjieic- 
|:eA]XA)  ptj  bloc  Alt)  me  (no,  ptibAl]:Ai'6 
me)  mile,  UAp  e^y  mo  -oinneiii,  CAicpt)  me 
piopA,  7  cA|i  e^y  mo  fuipeiji,  co'oIocai'o  me 
An  oi*6ce,  7  ei|ieocAi'6  me  Ap  mAitun  jAn 
ctii|ife  5An  fgic  o]im. 

Da  coptfiAil  -6.n  |ai  ut)  le  SoIatti  mAC 
•OAibi-o  no  le  l3|iiAn  b6|\AmA  \\i  CijieAnn. 

A]\  yeA-o  nA  ViAimfipe  ceo  (hot)  ci]iime, 
bi'ot)  nA  hem  (no,  nA  heunACA)  A5  •oeunAm 
ceoil  binn,  acc  beit)  fiAt)  (no,  beit))  'nA 
t)cofc  Af  fo  AmAC  50  'oeipeA'6  An  jeimju'o 
cpuAi-o  i:tiAi]i.  til  oei-o  blACA  buToe  An 
cfArhi^Ait)  le  -peicfinc  a|i  ^rut)  An  m-6.CAi]ie 
i:Ai|ifin5  jieit),  nA  'ouilleAbA|\  glAf  nA 
coilleA-o  cp^obAije  of  a|a  gcionn  A5  loeu- 
nAm  fOf^Ait)  t)uinn  6  'n  ceAf  7  6  'n  bfeAjt- 
CAinn. 

EXERCISE  CLXX. 

THE  PLURAL  OF  ADJECTIVES. 

§  1300.  In  English,  adjectives  are  the 
same  in  singular  and  plural.  But  in  Irish, 
as  in  other  languages,  adjectives  have  a 
plural  form  when  they  qualify  a  plural 
noun,  T/te  plural  is  the  same  in  form 
whether  the  noun  be  masculine  or  feminine. 

I  1301.  Adjectives  ending  in  a  broad 
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consonant  form  the  plural  by  adding  t^. 

La  fUAji,  a  cold  day ;  WceAnc<\  ^vKVji^s, 
cold  days.  Cnoc  Apx),  a  high  hill ;  cnuic 
Aptxx,  high  hills. 

§  1302.  Adjectives  ending  in  a  slender 
consonant  form  the  plural  by  adding  e. 
De<\n  TTiAic,  a  good  woman  ;  miiA  mA^te, 
good  women.  >dic  polUin,  a  healthy  place  ; 
^iceACA  f otlAine,  healthy  places. 

§  1303.  A  few  adjectives  ending  in  a  slender  consonant 
form  the  plural  in  -a,  as  coip,  coi^a  ;  -oeACAin,  -oedcnA  ; 
fOCAip,  focpA. 

§  1304.  All  adjectives  ending  in  -ttkmI 
end  in  -nil^  in  the  plural,  as  t)Aome  ):eAp- 
ATTiU,  manly  people  (far'uw'la,  faroola). 

^  §1305=  tlAfAl  "noble"  becomes  tiAifle  (oo'esh-ZS) 
m  the  plural;  •oiiine  uai^aI,  a  gentleman,  -OAoiti© 
tJAirle,  gentlemen,  gentlefolk  (of  both  sexes).  Ire^l 
(cesh'ul),  low,  not  noble,  plural  iyle  (eesh'^g). 

§  1306.  When  an  adjective  ends  in  a 
vowel,  it  undergoes  no  changes  whatever 
in  termination,  either  in  singular  or  plural. 
T)uine  <\ofCA,  an  aged  person  ;  coTfi<xiple 
oume  Ao|XA,  an  aged  person's  advice; 
X)Aoine  AOfCA,  aged  people, 

§  1307-  **hot"  is  an  exception.  It  becomes  ced 
both  m  the  genitive  singular  feminine  and  in  the  plural 
X)'eir  b^Mmppe  ceo.  after  the  hot  weather.  n4 
Uece^ncA  ce6,  the  hot  days,  beo  "  living  "  follows  the 
general  rule,  except  after  t)e,  the  genitive  ©f  Dia,  "  God,** 
as  bTM4C|AA  Oe  bi,  the  words  of  the  living  God,  triAG  X)^ 
bi,  the  Son  of  the  living  God. 

§  1308.  When  the  plural  of  the  noun 
ends  in  a  slender  consonant,  the  initial  con- 
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sonant  of  an  adjective  following  it  Is 
aspirated,  as  p|A  TTiojiA,  big  aicn  ;  Uvc^^in 
fe^nA,  white  ducks  (§  1233). 

IRREGULAR  FUTURES. 

§  1309.  beit)e<\t),*  I  shall  be. 

(roCH'udh),!  shall  go  (also  ^^5^*0, 

rei'udh). 

ciocvAt)  (/uK'fudh, /uK'udh),  I  shall  come 
A-oeupfAt)  (a-^aer'fudh,  a-^acr  hudh)  1  »  ^ 
or  'oeupfA'o  (^aer'fudh,  ^/aer'hudh)  h  & 
beupfAt)  (baer'fudh,  baer'hudh),  I  shall 
bear,  bring. 

beuiif  A-o  AiA,  I  shall  catch  (see  §  1066). 
t)o  beti]if  At)  or  beupf  At)  (vaer-)  \  j  ^hall 
citibtAAt)  (/oor'udh),  a/Ur  certain  >  give 
particles    '  )  ^'  ^"^^^ 

jeAb-^T)  (gyOU  Udh)  Jig  also  used). 

t)o  jeobAt)  or  jeobAt)  (yo-)    )  I  shall  get  or 

x>o  jeAbAt)  or  jeAbAt)  (you-)  j 

^uijeAt)  (fwee'udh)  or  jTAiseAt)  (fwei'udh) 

after  certain  particles,  I  shall  get  or  find. 
iofA'o  (eess'udh),  I  shall  eat. 
muipbireAT)  (mwir'fudh),  more^commonly 

tiAtiobAT)  or  niAiiAeobA'of  (morodh,  mwar- 

idh),  I  shall  kill  (future  of  mAt\b,— mor'uv, 

^r  TTiAiAbuig,  kill,  §  417). 

♦  N.B.— Also  written  beA-o  and  beAt),  I  shall  be; 
b^itN,  bei|\,  thou,  etc.;  berniit),  beimi't),  we,  etc.;  beiCi, 
beici,  ye,  etc. ;  beix),  beit),  they,  etc.    See  §  688. 

t  Also  written  niA|\b6cAt)  and  mAipbeocAO,  the  o 
being  silent,  as  it  is  in  mAtxbuig.  VC\<^\^  and  wmixbi: eAD, 
•ted  in  Ulster,  have  the  best  authority. 
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§  1310.  The  forma  4iueii|Ai?AT),  ucu|\):4kO,  bcut\|rA%. 
bet>]\|:AX),  were  formerly  always  AX)eu]A  or  AveupA-o, 
beup-AO,  T)o  beu^  or  "oo  beu|\At>.  The  rule  was  that 
when  a  short  vowel  in  the  present  (AX)eirv,  &c.)  became 
a  long  vowel  in  the  future,  no  f  was  added.  This  ruleii 
still  observed  in  the  futures  ending  in  -ocao  or  -eocA-o. 

§  13H.  The  first  a  in  AX)euf^fAt>  and  the  "oo  in  T)o 
beu|>):A-o,  -oo  geobA-o,  'oo  gcAbA-o,  through  not  being 
accented,  are  now  commonly  dropped  altogether,  though 
formerly  they  formed  part  of  the  word.  See  §§  763,  794, 
1039. 

§  1 312.  Instead  of  beut\fA'0  or  C1ubt^A■o,  I  shall  give, 
CAbApi^AX)  (thour'fudh,  thoor'fudh)  is  frequently  used, 
especially  in  Munster.  It  is  a  new  formation  from  the 
imperative  CAbAi|\. 

§  1313-  The  particles  after  which  ciubpA*© 
and  fui5e<xx)  or  -pAigeAX)  are  used  are  the 
same  as  those  after  which  ]\^\h  is  used 
instead  of  bi,  §  671,  namely,  <^n,  ni,  n<xc, 
50,  also  CA  and  muriA.  See  also  §§  730 
896. 

.§  1314.  After  ni,  piiteAt)  or  ^r^MjeA'o  is 
rvritten  as  if  eclipsed,  mopuijeAX)  (wec'udh) 
bfAijcAX)  (wei'udh). 

§  1315.  The  2nd  person  plural  of  the 
ftiture  is  seldom  used,  c\i^\pti.  Instead 
of  it  the  3rd  singular  with  pb  is  usual 
(cuii^pt)  pb).  When  there  is  no  if  in  the 
future  ending,  the  2nd  plural,  if  used,  must 
end  in  -caoi  or  ci,  according  as  it  follows  a 
broad  or  slender  vowel,  e,g.,  <x|a-o6ccaoi^ 
§  1270,  bei-Oci',  §  688  (or  beici),  pACCAOi, 
ciubAtACAoi,  jeobcAoi,  pigci',  etc.,  §  1309. 
Of  course  in  all  these  instances  the  3rd 
singular  with  fib  is  more  usual. 

g  1316.  Vocabulary. 

jApfun  (Gorsoon),  a  small  boy. 

fCAfS  (ebasK),  dry,       not  milking. 
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-..nc  rmoith),  m.,  a  steer  or  beere. 

Ux^c^cA,  plural  of  Uy^,  mare. 

(8-),  «,  ,  goose  je.^r,.  (g«  Na). 

rUr  m^ans  greyish  U-.//  ^  ^T^A^r 
e^n,v4.«e  (ai'ee),  wares,  soods. 

mtii  r«*r*.  w"™'"  °^  knowledge,  wise-women, 
cinnc^ip  (/i«k.ier),  tinker. 
rAon  (saer),  a  craftsman,  artiian. 
le"^T^l'«e  (kaardhee),  tradesman,  craftsman. 
ce,7^(keri),/..  a  trade  or  caft,  an  occupation. 
rcr\6icte^£lbi6k'h«),  torn. 

„o6lr  (dhuCH'ur),       harm,f*».  t>oeA1^ 

8  HI7  tji  AotiAC  Ann  An  U  pn.  b< 

reAn.-oAoine,  cAiUni  7  5<^1T"'"  ^^^5^-  . 
7  sAinnA  beASA  5^-^-'  W^ca  7  tl-rn^^B. 
etit)cnomA.  mucA  t^eArnrA  7  bAinb,  caoiihb 

citetnLi^e  cAlrhAn   Ann    7  ceAnnAioce 

S--.      '  ^"'^  rrn'ZZ 

reArA  7  cmnceirs  r^oi^  aohiaix^  7  f^o'r 
6loK^,  ceAi>t)Aix.'ce  gAn  cei^-o,  cAiUiuiri  7 
cSe  r-r^icce  orr\  7  5r«"r-i^'^e  beAgA 

5eAbL^n,Ar  remir.  7  n.unAbFUi5«^t,, 
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TYlAIC.leAC  lAt). 

-dn  jAACAix)  SeAinuf  50  CojACAig  1  mbAiiAC  ? 

Hi  ^lACAiT).    til  cioc^TAix)  -pe  A\\  Alf 
jAitliTTi  50  ceAnn  f eAt;urhAine  eile. 

Ax\  'oatib)AAi'6  f  e  leif  An  cApAlL  ut)  *oo 
ceAnnuij  f e  1  nj^iltirh  ? 

beun^rAi-o  jau  Arhp^p  Hi'  jreuDpAi-o  fe 
e  i^AjAit  'riA  -oiAiti). 

Ax\  n-i'of  aM-o  fib  -peoib  no  lAf 5  ?  nx)6i5, 
<of  AmAoiT)  An  "OA  cmx)  (both).  Hi  •oeAn^Ait) 
pAX)  "oocAf  A]A  bic  'o'a  ceitc. 

-^Xn  jco'otocAi'o  pb  ^a'  mbAile  Anocc? 
bu'o  •6eACAi|\  A  ]\A'6  (to  say  it,  its  saying).. 
C-Mcpmit)  imceAcc  50  tuAC  Ap  mAiioin. 

EXERCISE  CLXXL 

THE  CONDITIONAL  FORM  OF  VERBS. 

§  1 31 8.  We  have  seen  that  the  use  of  the 
verb -with  the  "auxiliary"  shall  ox  will  in 
English  is  rendered  by  a  special  form  of 
the  verb  in  Irish,  the  future  tense.  When 
shall  or  willy  in  English,  change  to  should 
or  wouldy  the  future  in  Irish  changes  to  the 
CONDITIONAL.  See  §  7 1 2,  where  the  use 
of  the  conditional  of  the  verb  bi'  is  explained. 

§  1 3 19.  The  conditional  form  is  sometimes  called  the 
**  conditional  mood."  But  it  may,  with  better  reason,  be 
regarded  as  a  tense,  as  it  expresses  the  idea  mi  future  time 
in  connexion  with  a  past  statement.  If,  in  speaking  to  a 
person  yesterday,  I  said,  "  ni  f  etcfi"6  me  1  mbA|iAc  tu  " 
(1  shall  not  see  you  io-moxxoyi— future),  in  reporting  the 
fact  to  another  person  to-day,  I  say,  **  T)ub<M|\c  me  teif 
nAC  bfeicpinn  in-oiu  e  "  (1  told  him  that  I  should  not 
see  him  to-day — conditional).  For  this  reason,  instead  of 
conditienal  the  term  secondary  future  is  used,  i.e.y  future 
in  secondary  or  past  time,  in  the  narration  of  a  past  state- 
ment. 
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§  I320.  Besides  this  vise  in  reportinir  a  statement,  oi 
Alluding  to  an  event  regarded  as  future  at  some  past 
period,  the  conditional  is  al.o  used  to  express  a  supposi- 
tion or  some  fact  regarded  as  depending  on  a  supposition. 
Example  :  t)a  fcpeicf  inn  e,  ni  ^lACAinn  A-t)Aile,  if  I  werf 
lo  see  him,  I  should  not  go  home. 

§  1321.  In  the  foregoing  sentence,  the  first  claust 
expresses  a  supposition,  and  the  second  clause  expresses 
something  depending  on  that  supposition.  In  both  the 
conditional  iS  used.  The  fy»t  clause  contains  the  condi- 
tion on  -.Yhich  the  second  clause  depends,  hence  the  form 
of  the  verb  used  is  called  conditional. 

§  1322.  It  must  be  observed  that  when  "should"  in 
^  English  means  ought,"  its  equivalent  in  Irish  is  "but) 
eoip  "  or  "  bu-6  ceAtic  "  =  it  would  be  right  ("ouic,  for 
you),  or  some  similar  phrase.  Also  when  would  ^ 
expresses  desire,  it  is  to  be  translated  by  V  bu-o  thAit 
liom,"  "  bu-o  rhiAn  tiom,"  or  some  such  phrase. 

§  1323.  In  all  verbs  the  conditional  is  formed  in  the 
same  way,  by  changing  the  terminations  of  the  future, 
just  as  the  terminations  of  the  future  of  bi  are  changed  to 
form  its  conditional  (§  712).  It  may  be  also  remarked 
that  the  terminations  of  the  conditional  correspond  to 
those  of  the  miperfect  (§  1188),  and,  except  in  the  1st  and 
2nd  persons  singular,  to  those  af  the  imperative. 

§  1324.  Example  : 
(■oo)  c]iei"opinn  (hyVed'fiw,  hyVe^'i«),  1  should 
„    cjiei-opeA  (hyVed'fau,  hyVe/'au),  thou  wouldst 
„    ctiei-opeA-o     (hy'red'fuCH,     hyVe/'uCH,  or 
hyVefl^'fuw',  hyVe/'uw'),  (he,  she,  it)  would 
^    fc^ei-ofimi'f  (hyVed'nmeesh,  hyVc^'imeesh),  we 
should 

„    fctiemfeA-o  fib,  ye  would 

6tieiT)fi-oir  (hyVeci'fia2eesh.  hyVe^ideesh),  they 

would 

I  1325.  Example: 
fco)  molfAinn  (wul'fwiw,  wul'hiw),  I  should 
„    tholrA  (wul'fau,  wul'hau),  thou  wouldst  ^ 
tholfA-o    (wul'fuCH,   wul'huCH,  or  wulfuw, 

wul'huw'),  (he,  she,  it)  would  ^ 
ThotpAmAOif  (wul'famwcesh,  wurhamweesh), 
wc  should 

„    tholfAX)        ye  would  . 
„    thotpA-oAOir  or  tholf  Ai-oi'r  (-dheesa  or  -dceshj, 
they  would 
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§  I32«J.  The  notes  in  §§  1 191,  1192,  1 193,  1194,  and 

1 198,  all  apply  to  the  conditional  as  well  as  to  the  imper^ 
feet,  the  letter  p,  of  course,  preced.-ng  the  termination  in 
each  instance  in  the  case  of  the  conditional,  and  the 
meaning  being  changed  from  **  used  to  '*  to  *'  should  01 
"would." 

THE  GENITIVE  PLURAL. 

§  1327.  We  have  seen  in  §  835  how  to 
translate  "of  a  horse''  in  the  phrase,  "  the 
head  of  a  horse."  The  form  cAp<xill,  cor- 
responding to  "  of  a  horse,"  is,  as  we  are 
aware,  called  the  genitive  singular.  When, 
however,  we  wish  to  translate  "  of  horses," 
we  use  a  different  form.  The  Irish  for 
the  feet  of  horses  "  is  cof  a  cApAlt.  Here 
the  word  CApAlt  is  still  in  the  genitive  case^ 
but  it  is  also  in  th^  piural  number,  and  it 
is  called  the  GENITIVE  PLURAL. 

§  1328.  It  will  be  observed  that  CApAtt,  meaning  "of 
horses,"  is  exactly  the  same  in  form  as  CAp-Att,  meaning 
**  a  horse."   This  is  true  of  a  very  large  number  of  no^' 
but  not  of  all  nouns.    As  a  rule,  nouns  of  the  Fin^i 

(§  838)   SECOND  (§  912),  and  THIRD  (§  979)  DECLENSIONS 

are  the  same  in  form  in  the  genitive  plural  as  they  are  in 
the  nominative  singular  (the  form  usually  given  in  the 
vocabularies). 

§  1329.  Examples  for  translation  :  mo  cui*o  teAliAii 
(see  §  847).  X)o  cui-o  ub-Alt.  CfiAnn  •]  a  cuit)  fjieuth. 
bun  ^cui-o  ctoc.    SeAn-beATi  1  a  cui-o  ccAjic.    lAt)  i 

A  5CU1-0  cteAf.     CtAljlfCAC  1  A  CUIX)  CeUX).  JCUIT) 

feo"o.  Distinguish  between  obAin  mo  mic  and  obAiji 
Tno  trjAC.  moftAn  chatti.  t)eA5ATi  pocAt.  lomAtD 
£opAn.  An  oijieAT)  fni  bA"©.  Ca  theu-o  cotm  ?  Of 
cioTin  A  5CAifteAn.  1  bfocAijt  bu^i  mbAfit).  1  n-Aice 
•oo  bfto^. 

§  1330.  Sometimes,  when  the  final  consonant  is  slender 
m  the  nominative  singular,  it  becomes  broad  in  the 
genitive  plural  (i.e.  the  vowel  1  is  omitted),  as  fuii,  an 
eye,  gen.  pi,  f  ut.  Of  cofinAitt  mo  f  ul,  before  my  eye* 
Ra«4^c  a.  ^uiu  the  sight  of  ber  eyes 
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8  ,3«.  When  the  noun  has  a  /§§  " A^i! 

iiL  and  1172),  thetenaency  is  to  use  the  form  of  the 


those  days.  , 
ii?2  But  this  popular  ten.lency  is  not  usually  observed 
in  literature  and  not  always  even  in  colloquial  language 
e  g  "^eeAt  riA  ftu^S.  "0"'"i  the  armies ,  ^5  '""r"^ 
rreut,  telling  Stories.  ,  .  ^ 

X333.  When  the  "-inatire  plural  end'^'---- 

usually  the  same  as  the  nomina'.ive  plural. 
8  n^4.  It  was  formerly  the  custom  with  many  writers 

to  keep  the  forms  distinct  in  writing. 

8  i^^<;  In  the  filth  declension  (see  §  1094,  etc-'  ">f 
genitii^e^plural  is  the  same  in  form  as  the  gemUvc  s,ngu!ar, 
I.!  uibe  (or  uibeACA)  UtAn,  ducks  eggs. 
"But  when  the  nominative  plural  d'ffers  much  from  Ae 
singular  the  form  of  the  nominative  i>luial  is 
for  tl  e  eenUive  plural  (as  stated  in  §  1333)  e.g.  ;  cai^a, 

my  friends  ;  coitt,  a  wood  (§  1099;.  «  "  *  ^ 
ccoittce,  near  the  woods. 

8  11^6  When  the  strong  plural  ends  in  -Ann  a  or  -aCa 
(seVexlmp^es  hi  §  .  ^72).  ft  I  the  P'^<^^ ^^XTJ'^, 
lorm  the  ^itive  plural  by    roppmg^^^^^^  the 

T,!  o«TeS  *BJtthc"fuU  form  ending^  in  -a  is 
also  used.  . 

,  ,337.  The  t^'>'iifz'l,;LT^'^:s;s:. "  s 

may  likewise  mean    a  cow  s  horns. 

s  xiiS(   We  have  already  had  the  word  iitiT),  a  thiijg. 
Th\;e^i\nYt1ie^word,whi=^hmea^^ 

mottAti  tieite.  manir  (oO  thmgs* 
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§  1339-  To  sum  up,  the  genitire  plural  is  usually 
formed  in  one  of  three  ways : 

(1)  It  is  the  same  as  the  nominative  singular.  This  is 
the  rule  for  the  first,  second,  and  third  declensions,  except 
in  some  instances  of  strong  plurals  ; 

(2)  It  is  the  same  as  the  nommative  plural.  This  is  the 
rule  for  the  fourth  declension,  and  for  most  strong  plurals. 
Final  a  is  sometimes  dropped  ; 

(3)  It  is  the  same  as  the  genitive  singular.  This  is 
the  rule  for  the  fifth  declension. 

§  1340.  After  the  article,  riA,  the  genitive'  plural  is 
eclipsed,  as  StiAtb  tia  mb^n,  the  mountain  of  the  women ; 
A"6A|tcA  TiA  mbo,  the  horns  of  the  cows.  (See  §  375.) 
If  the  noun  begins  with  a  vowel,  n-  is  prefixed,  as 
olAmAoif  fUitice  tiA  n-eun,  let  us  drink  the  health  of 
the  birds. 

§  1341.  Read  the  Rule  in  §  852  as  to  the  omission  of 
the  article  before  the  first  of  two  nouns.  This  rule  also 
applies  when  the  second  noun  is  a  genitive  plural.  Ex- 
arnples  :  u|tlAiti  da  f^iobol,  the  floors  of  the  barns ; 
A-6AfCAi|t  r)A  n-Af  At,  the  halters  of  the  asses  ;  glAif  da 
n-ooiftfe,  the  locks  of  the  doors  ;  cof  a  tiA  fcot,  the  feet 
9^  the  stools  ;  uif^e  nA  t)CobAti,  the  water  of  the  wells  ^ 
otAnn^  nA  n-UAn,  the  wool  of  the  lambs  ;  A-omAX)  nd 
n-u|ttA|i,  the  wood  of  the  floors  ;  teACAji  nA  n-A-OAfCA]^, 
the  leather  of  the  halters  ;  leAt)Ai|t  nA  nAom,  the  books 
of  the  saints  ;  A-OAjtcA  tiA  "OCAitb,  the  horns  of  the  bulls  ; 
puinn  nA  n-AbftAn,  the  airs  of  the  songs;  "OAncA  ha 
mbAtiT),  the  poems  of  the  bards  ;  bAf  a  uiac,  the  deatk  of 
his  sons. 

§  13424  Vocabulary: 
To'AbttocAinn   (dh'ob'r6CHi«,  dh'ob'r6«),  cmdtional  -/ 
AbAi|i,  say. 

fjeut,  story,  also  means  a  matter,  an  affair. 

T)ei-6eAnAC  (</aen'aCH),  late,^  last. 

ciocf A-o  (/uK'fudh,  /uK'hudh),  I  shall  come  {future 

ci5im).  V 
p'of ,  down  ;  also  spelled  tiof. 

OA  bpiof  (Kov'iss),  how  is  it  known?    Who  can  tell? 
OA  bpiof  "ouiu,  how  can  you  know  or  tell  ? 
cleArhnAf  (klou'nus),  a  match,  a  marriage  allianot^ 
pof  (pois),  marry. 

CAiT>e  (Ka-c/ae')  or  jome  (Gu-dae),  what. 
S^eic  ^gtt)  or  jeice  (ge/'^),  m.  a  start,  a  fright 
cttAifttm  <thoo'er-im),/.  m  guess,  an  opinioa- 
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t>A  f  1^^° 

11^ as  a  noun,  means  a  blind  person. 
IX(seiv,  or  sa-wh-)./.  a  woman  s  name 

,n<xr.  -^eAnvAt.  SeAgAn  ^„ 

cUAmnAr,  7  ^o.  cLeAmnAr  x>o  ^^-"F-^r 
oo  SeA.>nA,  50  i^bi^rreAt)  p  ^"  5<^7^^ 
5c6AonA   e,   tiuai,.  tia  pofF^^  (- 

"-tT,.T?uA,rm,  mA  bA^re^  s-c 
sJTitreAx^  r    ^-"'rse    loip  ah  x>a  ruii 

til  buAn  cotiAt)  riA  jc^iiAt). 

rmTmAn  ^r^A  .oAll,  if  r<  ^o"' 

EXERCISE  CLXXII. 

ADJECTIVES  IN  THE  GENITIVE  FLURAL. 

ct,..  Adjectives  have  the  same  form 
in  the^ltniUvi  plural  as  they  have  in  th« 
.oLinftlv*  singular.  Example:  reAtvm6r, 
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a  big  man ;  ce^d  r\4X  bpe^xp  m6]\,  the  hous« 
of  tHe  big  men. 

§  I345-,  The  genitive  plural  of  nouns 
causes  eclipsis  in  the  initial  consonant  of  the 
adjective  that  follows,  and  if  several  adjec- 
tives follow,  each  is  eclipsed.  Example: 
cip  nA  bpeAp  ^cpotxx  5c<xtm<\,  the  land  of 
the  brave,  valorous  men  (c^lniA,  Korum-a, 
valorous).  If  the  adjective  commences  with 
a  vowel,  n-  is  prefixed  as  in  the  other 
instances  of  eclipsis  already  given.  Exam- 
ple :  fluAg  n<v  bpe^xp  n-65  n-^Luinn,  the 
host  of  the  young  handsome  men. 

§  1346.  If  a  noun  is  followed  by  another 
noun  in  the  genitive  case,  singular  or  plural, 
the  initial  letter  of  the  second  or  genitive 
noun  is  subject  to  precisely  the  same  rules 
as  if  it  were  the  initial  of  an  adjective. 

.(a)  WThen  an  adjective  follows  a  feminine  noun  in  the 
nominative  or  accusative  case,  singular  number,  the  first 
consonant  of  the  adjective  is  aspirated  (§  471).  The  same 
applies  to  a  genitive,  as  bo  b-Aintie,  a  cow  of  milk,  a 
milch  cow. 

(^)  When  an  adjective  follows  a  masculine  noun  in  the 
genitive  singular,  the  initial  of  the  adjective  is  aspirated 
(§  1240).  The  same  applies  to  the  initial  of  a  genitive 
following  a  masculine  genitive,  as  f e^^i  fiubAit,  a  man  of 
walking,  a  wayfarer  ;  fSe^t  fi|t  f lub^it,  the  story  of  a 
wayfarer. 

(c)  When  an  adjective  follows  any  noun  in  the  gejtitive 
plural,  the  initial  of  the  adjective  is  eclipsed  (§  1345), 
The  same  applies  to  a  genitive  noun  following  a  genitive 
plural,  as  ctoc  btjinn,  a  stone  of  (bonn)  foundation,  of 
cionn  n-A  5CI0C  mbtjinn,  above  the  foundation  stones. 

(d)  If  in  the  last  rule,  the  initial  of  the  adjective  is  a 
lowel,  n-  is  prefixed  (g  1345),  The  same  applies  to  a 
genitive,  as  ftuAg  pe^tt  neitte-Ann,  the  host  of  the  men 
of  Irehcnd. 
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«  ,.47  Therule  as  to  .n  adjective  or  ger.itiye  being 
?     A',i^,\  penitive  plural  is  btten  broken  m  collo- 

rttcesalready  given  would  -o^^^XX'e^iU 
eitie^nn. 

THE  RELATIVE  FORM  OF  THE  VERB. 

6  1348.  Refer  back  to  §§  750,  75/.  for 
explanation  of  the  forms  bme^r/o""  bi  of) 

used  in  relative  clauses  for  all  other  verbs, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  •Regular  verbs^ 
The  relative  form  always  ends  in  -Af  C-e^^f 
after  a  slender  consonant).  The  only  tenses 
that  have  the  relative  form  are  the  present 
and  future.  The  initial  consonant  of  the 
velative  form  is  aspirated. 

8  1540.  Examples  of  relative  totms : 

%„b  Relative  Preset  Relative  Futare 

.,,».5  A,..i5e^r(aurdh'eess)  ^^^^..^^ 

8  .350.  in  "dXe'tstt  t'cl^^^^^^^  use! 
corrupt  form  of  the  P'"'"dd  ng  r  1°  the  3t<J 

the  eastern  part  of  ^unoter   tne  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

I  1352.  The  relative  form  is  never  use6 
after  tiAC. 
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I  1353-  During  recent  times  it  has  become  usual  to 
prefix  the  particle  100,  or  its  broken  form  a,  to  the  verb 
m  a  relative  clause.  This  particle  has  been  erroneously 
termed  a  relative  pronoun.*  Example  :  Ati  fCA-ft  A 
buAilcAf  for  An  fCAn  buAite^f,  the  man  who  strikes. 

§  1354.  Examples  of  use  of  relati^ve  forms  : 

-An  ce  fiublAf  botAft  pAt)A,  meiteAnn  fe  mm  f  « 
S-Ajib.    He  who  travels  a  long  road,  (he)  grinds  (both) 
fine  and  coarse,    meil  (mel),  grind. 

-An  ce  p«bAt|?Af  (or  fiublocAf )  bocAfi  p a-oa,  meil- 
p-o  fe  mfn  ^  5A|ib.  He  who  will  travel  a  long  road 
will  grind  both  fine  and  coarse. 

-An  ce  r)Ac  fiubt^nn  b6tA|t  ^a-oa,  meiteAnn  fe 
mi'n  nA  jAf  b.  He  who  does  not  travel  a  long  road  will 
grind  neither  fine  nor  coarse. 

-An  ce  nAC  ptibAlfAix)  (or  nAc  fiubtocAi-o)  b6tA|t 
fA-OA,  ni  theilfix)  fe  mi'n  nA  ^Ajib.  He  who  will  not 
travel  a  long  road  will  grind  neither  line  nor  course. 

§  135?-  eclipses  the  initial  conso- 

nants  and  prefixes  ti-  to  the  initial  vowels, 
of  verbs  only.  There  is  another  form  n^, 
which  does  not  change  initial  consonants, 
and  prefixes  h-  to  vowels. 

f  1356.  Vocabulary  : 
CjtoiceAnn  (Krek'uN),  skin. 
6156  (o'gg),/.  youth. 

fosnATh  (fo'nuv),  m.  use,  service,  usefulness. 
fiucA-6  (fyuCH'uw',  fyucH'a),  act  of  boiling. 


♦  There  was  never  a  simple  relative  pronoun  as  nomina- 
tive or  as  direct  object  of  a  verb  in  Irish,  the  relative 
being  expressed  by  the  position  and  form  of  the  verb. 
There  is  a  relative  pronoun  governed  by  prepositions* 
and  also  a  compound  relative  {i.e,  compound  in  sense) 
contaming  its  own  antecedent.  J  hese  forms  will  be 
introduced  later  on.  The  so  called  relative  in  the 
nommative  and  accusative  is  really  the  particle  -do  used 
oy  analogy  with  the  "oo  of  the  imperfect,  past,  and  con- 
iitional,  and  with  the  x»o  prefixed  to  a  few  irregular  vert)s, 
Do-jeibim,  etc.  This  "oo,  often  weakened  to  a,  was 
usually  dropped  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  but 
retained  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  where  the  ve^b  ba.* 
asualLv  ».  iceladve  meaning. 
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Alcinn  (a/iff),/.  furze,  whms. 
I    lomcAir  (ump'ir,  Munster  oomp  ^H,  carry. 

iomt)A,  many,  in  the  phrase  ^r  lom^A  '  it  is  many  a, 
etc.    Pronounced  irregularly,  eem'a  in  Ulster,  um  ee  in 
Connacht,  um'5  in  Connacht  and  Munster,  and  mo  in 
Munster, 

§  1357*  Translate  : 
rein  e. 

ll^ioTTTOA  ciAOiceAnn  cmtieAf  An  oije  x)i. 
luACTTiAp  An  m'-o  An  6156  Wn  ce 
cuine^r  1'  a]a  ^rojnAtn. 

m'  h-iAt)  nA  mnA  -oeAfA  cuii^peAf  pocA 
An  pucA-o. 

^Y  ^eApiA  An  c6  cmiiireAr  Aiann  a^a  cLAix)e 
nA  An  ce  ctupf eAf  cAif leAn  'fAn  jcoilu 
1^-  niinic  bAineAfouine  fUc  a  buAilyeAf 

6  rein.  _ 

.dn  ireAji  nAC  n-ionicA]AAnn  a  coca  An  la 

b|\eA5,  m'  bionn  fe  Aije  An  U  fUuc. 
SliAb  nA  mbAn  bponn. 
CiAppAige  nA  bfeAji  bpAl. 

EXERCISE  CLXXIIL 

THE  DATIVE  CASE. 

§  1358.  The  DATIVE  CASE  of  a  noun  is 
the  form  used  a/ler  a  preposition. 

§  1359.  Only  two  classes  of  nouns  have 
a  distinct  form  for  the  dative  case  singular: 
^  (0  feminine  nouns  ending:  in  a  broad  con- 
sonant, and  (2)  nouns  of  the  fifth  declension 
(§  1095. 

§  1360.  In  all  other  nouns,  with  a  very 
few  exceptions,  the  dative  singular  is  the 
same  in  form  as  the  nominative  singular. 
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§  1361.  Feminine  nouns  ending  in  a 
broad  consonant  form  their  dative  case  by 
attenuation,  by  changing  the  broad 
consonant  into  a  slender  one  (just  as  the 
genitive  case  is  formed  in  the  first  declen- 
sion, §  836).  Examples :  bpoj,  a  shoe, 
dative,  b)\6i5  (bro'ig) ;  cof,  a  foot,  dative, 
coif  (Kush; ;  Iatti,  a  hand,  dative,  Iaitt. 
(Lau  'iv). 

§  1362.  Give  the  dative  singular  and  meaning  of  each 
of  the  following  feminine  nouns:  fumnfeo^,  "Ojiifeoj, 
O|fo65,  ftjinneo5,  f^^*  a-6a|ic,  glun,  tub,  ttic. 
f]i6n,  bof,  muc. 

§  1363.  Sometimes  attenuation  is  accom- 
panied by  a  change  of  vowel,  as  ci<\ll, 
sense,  dative,  ceill  (kae/) ;  cl^nn,  chil- 
dren, dative,  cloinn  (Kle«,  Munst,  Kleen, 
Klei;^).    See  §§  883,  931,  etc. 

§  1364.  Further  examples: 
f5|tiob,  a  scrape,  dative,  fSfiib  (shkreeb).* 
peA|t5,  anger,  dative,  pei«3  (fer'ig). 
ceA|tc,  a  hen,  dative,  cijic  (kirk). 

§  1365.  For  nouns  of  the  second  dtcUnsion  (§  912),  this 

rule  for  forming  the  dative  may  be  stated  in  another  way  : 
the  dative  is  formed  by  omitting  the  final  e  of  the  genitive. 
This  applies  to  all  the  examples  given  above. 

§  1366.  When  c  (aspirate  c)  final  is 
attenuated  in  forming  the  dative,  it  changes 
into  5,  as  it  does  in  forming  a  genitive 
(§§  891,  892,  937).  CAilleAc,  an  old 
woman,  dative,  cAillij  ;  ge^lAc,  a  moon, 
dative,  ge^lAij. 

*  It  may  occur  to  the  student  to  ask,  is  there  any 
difference  in  sound  between  fSt^iob  and  fst^i'b.  There 
is.  When  p,  b,  p  or  m  (the  labials  or  lip-consonants)  are 
broad,  they  are  pronounced  with  the  lips  protruded. 
When  they  are  slender,  they  are  pronounced  with  the  lipj 
*ilrawn  back  and  compressed. 
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*  1567.  In  ihese  words  the  final  J  is  sounded  as^  in 
Connacht  and  Ulster,  and  as^  in  Munster  (§§  891,  893). 

§  1368.  In  the  fifth  declension,  all  words 
form  the  genitive,  as  we  have  seen,  by 
adding  a  broad  consonant.  The  dative  is 
formed  by  making  this  consonant  slender. 
as  AlbA,  Scotland,  dative,  AlbAin  ;  eii^e, 
Ireland,  dative,  eit^mn  ;  c^tiA,  a  friend, 
dative,  cAt^AiT) ;  ceme,  fire,  dative,  ceinno  ; 
cAOj^A,  a  sheep,  dat.,  CA011A15. 

§  1369.  Write  out  the  datire  of  each  of  the  remaining 
nouns  given  in  Ex.  CLVll. 

§  1370.  Nouns  ending  in  -acc  do  not 
change  in  the  dative  singular,  though  they 
are  nearly  all  feminine, 

§  1 37 1.  Nouns  in  -Ate  are  usually  formed  from  adjec- 
tives and  denote  qualities: 

beoT.A  (byo'vi),  lively;  beo«A<ic  (byo'yaCHth  « 
byo'aCHth),  liveliness.  ,   .  ^     1  "^utux 

m6i.t,A    (mor'ya).  majestic;   mov^-o^tv  (-vaCHth), 

brave;  ctt6x,A6c  (KrO'vaCHth  or  Kro'aCHth), 

""Tne'It  fine  ;  biteASA^c  (braa'aCHth),  beauty. 

TAl  dWine  ;'^t„a^a6c  (rfee'a-7aCHth  or  <^ee'aCHth). 
divinity. 

rA?rt.rbLr.i?trAicTo:wa^^^^ 

reln-UA  (shaN'dha    Munster.   shouN'dlia),  ancient; 
reAnWc   sWdhaCHth,  shouN'dhaCHth),  antiquity. 
Sr^4  (au?'sly,  aur'sa),'ancient ;  Ajir^.^eACC  (au^see 

n^mtA,  holy  ;  nAoiricACC  .(r»«'„'^^f  ^° 
SeAw.  short ,  S-WAcr  (gn-  racmh^;^^^^^^ 
^THeAnnmAtt,  amusing;  siieAiinmAiiieAct.  v6 
acHth  ffraN'oofaCHth),  amusingness.  _ 

rW«riiA«  elorious    gtortViAirteACC,  glonousn^t. 
lionmAtt,  numerous  ;  Y'^'^'^.^'^^^^^C^^ 
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5tiAineAniAit,  hateful ;  AitieAmtACC  (craun^uw 
UCHth,  GraunoolaCHth),  hatefulness, 

<e-AttATriAit,  manly  ;  peAfiAiiitAcc,  manliness. 

4:cf mAit,  like,  resembling  j  cofAmtACC,  resemblance. 

t)ei'6eAnA6,  late  ;  "oei-oeAnAcc  (<^ae'naCHth),  lateness. 

$  1372.  All  the  foregoing  are  feminine,  but  puAdx, 
coll,  coldness,  from  f cold,  is  masculine.  All  nouns 
fowned  in  -acc  from  other  words  form  the  genitive  by 
adding  -a,  as  r®^t^  CftionnA^CA,  the  man  of  (the) 
prudence.  But  in  the  spoken  language  this  a  is  often 
dropped. 

§1373'  Irregular  datives  : 

f Iia5,  m.,  mountain ;  genitive,  fteibe,  dative,  ftetb 
(sh/aev). 

ueA6,  m,,  house ;  genitive,  cije,  dative,  C15  (^Iy')» 
tA,  m.y  day  ;  genitive,  Iac,  dative,  to  (lo). 
p    beAti,     woman,  wife  ;  genitive,  mnA,  dative,  mr\AO\ 
(m*nee). 

■Deo6,/!,  drink  ;  genitive,  "oije,  dative,  -otj  (diy'), 
f^iAn,  /.,  a  knife ;  genitive,  fjine,   dative,  fjtw 
(sHgin). 

b|iiAtA|i,  a  (solemn)  word ;  gen.,  b|teic|te,  dat, 
b|teiti|t  (brae'hir). 

bo,/^,  a  cow  ;  dative,  bum  (bwin). 

§  1374-  colloquial  Irish,  the  nominatives  are  often 
used  instead  of  the  irregular  datives.  This  sometimes 
happens  also  in  the  case  of  regular  nouns.  On  the  other 
hand  the  dative  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  the  nomina- 
tive, as  peifc  (paesh/)  instead  of  piAfC  (pee'asth),/.,  a 
worm  ;  caiiait)  (Kor'i^/)  for  ca|ia,  a  friend  ;  TiAmAiT) 
(Nau'wifl',  Munsler,  nAmAit),  Non'id)  for  nAthA,  an  enemy ; 
C15  (/ly',  Munster,  rig)  for  ceAd,  a  house.* 

THE  DUAL  NUMBER. 

§  1375.  After  the  numeral  -oa  or  •6a,  two, 
a  special  form  of  the  noun  is  used,  which 
is  neither  singular  nor  plural.  This  form 
is  called  the  DUAL  number  of  a  noun. 

§  1376.  Tke  dual  number  is  always  tki 


*  CeAC  has  coije  (t'thee)  as  well  as  nje  in  the  geni- 
t/e,  and  C015  (thS-y')  as  well  as  C15  in  the  dative. 


So 


smme  in  form  ds  the  dative  singular: 
leAbAiA,  two  books ;  t)A  lAiiii,  two  hands ; 
ATI  t)A  cult),  the  two  parts  ;-Ati  coif,tJ-« 
two  feet. 

§  1377.  The  -o  of  ■OA  is  usually  aspirateO. 
unless  it  follows  a  word  ending  in  t),  c,  i,, 
n  or  r  (DeNTaLS),  or  thi  feminine  possessive 
adjective  a,  her,  its. 

§  1378  "  Two  "  followed  by  a  noun  is  -oa 
or  -OA.  Not  followed  by  a  noun,  it  is  x>6 
or  t)6. 

§  1379.  All  the  cases,  nominative,  geni- * 
tive,  dative  and  vocative,  have  the  same 

form  in  the  dual  nuniber.  j:„^hV,. 

5  1380.  The  plural  form  of  an  adjective, 
with  the  initial  consonant  aspirated,  follows 
a  noun  in  the  dual  number,  as  «a  Laiw 
geAlA,  two  white  hands. 

^[^K^^^  giv«  5e.Ue.«(gae/uW 
or  Ws),  act  of  yielding,  etc.,  to  yieW,  etc. 

I'A  (dhau)  or  li.  (yau)  =  -oo  a,  to  his,  her,  its.  their. 
bACAiteACC  (boK'ee-aCHth),/.,  lameness, 
crce  (kishVe).  m.,  a  chest,  a  treasury  ;  gen'tive,  same 
ce,pt>  (ker<f),       a  trade  or  occupation;  genitive, 

'^'^AVOStAim.  the  learning  of  it,  to  learn  ff^!'"'"')-. 
te.-oeAr,  relative  form  of  r:6iT).m,  I  go.  Subjunctive, 

*  '„?h-A.t  te.r,  he  is  not  pleased.  satisfied. 
Atcom  (auhor),/.,  an  ahar ;  gen.,  ALcopA. 
Us^c-  (Lau  aCH),  i.leasmt  '^«'^""f'>  ^S^'^'f  f/ 
;«-A  (in'a)  or  'n^  (.ni).  i"  or  mto  his.  her,  Us.  their. 
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5^111^6^  (irregular  pronunciation,  corr'ec),  m.,  a  gardes 

or  cultivated  plot  ;  genitive,  same. 

jnocAt  (G'no'haCH),  busy  ;  jno,  business. 

cuAc  (Koo'aCH),  /.,  a  cuckoo,  also  a  drinking  cup; 
gen.,  cuAice  (Koo'a-hy6). 

■ouitle  (dhi/6),  m.,  a  leaf ;  genitive,  same. 

Cai|*5  (Kaushg),/.,  Easter  ;  genitive,  C^rs^  (Kau^.s'G*). 

fell  (fael),/.,  a  festival  ;  genitive,  peile  (fael'fi). 

peile  (contracied  to  Lau  '!«),  the  word  for  **day* 
m  naming  a  holy  day  or.  a  saint's  day. 

fcoc  (sthuK),  m.y  live  stock,  also  a  trumpet ;  genitive, 
fcuic  (sthik), 

ton  (Loii),  m.f  provision  ;  genitive,  ioin  (Lo'in). 

|?tiA5-Ai|i  (foo'acir),  announce,  proclaim  ;  puAjfiA 
(foo'aGra),  m.y  act  of  announcing,  to  announce,  an  an- 
nouncement or  proclamation. 

"O^i-pc  (^aerk),/.,  alms;  genitive, 'oei]ice. 

btAitce,  see  §  1 127. 

teArhn-Acc  (/ounaCHih),/.,  new  milk. 

bei|t  A|t  tAirh  0|im,  idiom^  catch  me  by  the  hahd, 
titerally,  bear  on  hanu  on  me. 

fciAtt  (sh/ee'aL),  m.^  a  piece  cut  off,  a  cut  or  strip. 

cleifieAC  (klaer'aCH),  m.,  a  clerk  ;  gen.,  ctei|ii5. 

fUAiTTineAf  (soo'ev  niss),  m,^  rest,  repose;  genitive, 
ftJAimnif  (soo'ev-nish). 

f  op  (sup),  m.y  a  wisp,  a  handful  of  hay,  etc. ;  genitive, 
puip  (sip). 

buAix)  (boo'ey"),  fw.,  success,  victory ;  gen.,  buAX)^ 
(boo'a-a,  boo'a). 

5]»eim  (grem,  Munster,  greim),  m.,  a  bite,  also  a 
grasp  ;  genitive,        \v(\a  (g>  am'a). 

coini'n  (Kun'een),  w.,  a  rabbit ;  genitive,  same. 

§  1382.  Translate  the  following  proverbs : 

TiAiiiA  An  ceipt)  jAn  a  ^rojlAim. 
tli't  ATTiA-oAn  A|A  bit  j^An  A  ceill  fein. 
Hi  C15  ciaII  lAoirh  Aoif. 

olc  An  c|Ai'oc  beipeA]"  A]i -peAji  cnAitje 
TluAijA  ceit)eA]-  An  gAbAp  50  hujAfAin,  nt 
hAit  leif  50  TDcei-oit)  50  ViAlcoip. 


S3 

T:1        uite  t)ume  50  U5AC  50  ^^S^■6^x> 

t,ua"  e  7  cuicVeAr  t)oriiiiAc  cAr5<v 

^*^Uob..c  1  nt>io.it.  Wo.  ir  ^^^''^ 

A]\  cnoc. 

Ir  le  t:;AC  buin  a  LA05.  ,  , 

if  reAi^r  Sre^"'  ^«  nAt)A5Fi™ 

tie  CAC. 

EXERCISE  CLXXIV. 

THE  ARTICLE  AFTER  PREPOSITIONS. 

8  1^8^  The  dative  case  singular  of  the 
Jidfiie  the  article  at.  following  a  pre- 
^SmoS^suallycauses../.>..^ 
Consonant  following,  as  A5  f '. 

at  the  window  ;  a^.  An  mbo^r>,  on  the  tabl^e 
leir  AH  bpoti,  with  the  wine  ;  6  ti  50^^ 
mait:.  from  the  rock. 

^  8?384.   Strictly  speaking,  wherever  a  consonant  « 
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eclipsed,  a  vowel  in  the  same  place  should  always  have 
*-  prefixed  to  it ;  but  it  has  not  been  the  custom  to  prefix 
11-  after  the  article  An,  or  after  the  interrogative  particle 
At).  Thus  instead  of  A|t  An  n-AoriAC  it  has  been  usual  to 
fvrite  A\\  An  AonAC,  at  the  fair ;  and  instead  of  An 
n-6tAnn  cu  fi'on,  it  has  been  usual  to  write  An  olAnn 
cu  pton,  do  you  drink  wine. 

§  1385.  After  the  prepositions  t)o,  to, 
for,  and  -oe,  off,  of,  the  article^  causes 
aspiration  instead  of  eclipsis,  as  t)o'n  bo|A'o, 
for  the  table;  t>en  frtiinneois,  off  the 
window. 

§  1386.  After  the  preposition  -^^w,  with- 
out, the  article  produces  no  change  in  the 
initial  consonant  following,  as  j^n  An  pen, 
without  the  wine.  After  jAn  and  the 
article,  c  is  retained  before  the  initial  vowel 
of  a  masculine  noun,  as  jAn  An  c-eun, 
without  the  bird;  and  c  is  also  retained 
before  the  initial  f  of  a  feminine  noun,  as 
gAn  An  cf uil,  without  the  eye. 

§  1387.  The  rules  given  above  for  the 
use  of  the  singular  article  after  a  preposi- 
tion  are  those  most  adopted  by  writers  of 
Irish.  They  are  also  the  rules  of  the 
spoken  language  in  Connacht. 

§  138S.  In  Ulster,  all  prepositions  (except  gAn)  fol- 
lowed by  the  singular  article  cause  aspiration,  as  teif  An 
pon,  with  the  wine  ;  6  'n  bojit),  from  the  table. 

§  1389.  In  Munster,  the  preposition  1,  in,  followed  by 
the  article  (the  two  together  becoming  if-An  iss'un,  inf- 
An,  f  An,  or  before  a  consonant,  f  a)  usually  aspirates,  as 
ifAn  (infAn)  bAite,  fA  t)Aite,  at  home  (Connacht  fA 
mbAite). 

§  1390.  In  Mmister,  the  preposition  Att  foUowedby  the 
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article  sometimes  aspirates  and  sometimes  eclipses,  as  Af^ 
An  botAjt  cr  Ajt  ATI  mbocAtt,  on  the  road. 

S  noi.  In  part  of  Munster,  the  prepo.^itions  t)o  and 
t>e  followed  by  the  article  usually  eclipse,  instead  of 
aspirating,  as  -oo'ti  bFe^r,  to  the  man,  "oe  n  mborx),  off 
the  table.  ^ 

§  1392.  After  the  dative  -  article,  the 
initials  c  and  v  are  usually  not  eclipsed,  as 
AT\  An  caUtti,  on  the  ground  ;  6  'n  -ounie, 
from  the  person.  But  in  Munster  v  and  c 
after  the  dative  article  are  usually  eclipsed 
like  other  consonants,  as  -ocaIatti,  6 

*r\  n-ouine. 

§  1393-  After  the  article  An  preceded  by 
a  preposition  (as  in  other  cases,  see  §  440» 
•o  and  c  cannot  be  aspirated,  as  Wn  •ouine, 
to  the  person  ;  -oe'n  caUiti,  off  the  ground. 

§  1394.  After  the  article  An,  wherever 
another  consonant  would  be  aspirated,  the 
sound  off  is  replaced  by  c  (spelled  cf)  as 
x)o'n  crAs^nc,  to  the  priest  ;  "oe'n  cpot)A, 
of  the  silk.  See  also  §  503.  But  y  never 
changes  when  it  precedes  a  consonant,  the 
liquids  I,  n,  and  excepted,  as  'oe'n  nDeil, 
of  the  scythe  ;  'oo'n  f col,  to  the  stool. 

§  1395-  The  preposition  C]i6  (/rae) 
through  also  adds  f  before  the  article  :  cpef 
(/raess'un)  nsopc,  cper  tia  (/raess'Na) 
ironcAlb,  through  the  field,  fields.  But  in 
the  spoken  language,  the  form  cpt)  * 
(Vee^)  or  qn'T)  (hree^  is  generally  used 
instead  of  c|Ae,  as  cpi't)  An  w^ox^c,  

♦  This  is  really  the  form  of  rtie  combined  with  the 
personal  pronoun  of  the  ixd.  person  singular  msu»«ulm«. 
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§  1396.  In  the  dialect  of  Southern  Munster,  some 
other  prepositions  add  f  before  the  article,  as  "OOf  tiA 
f  eA|i-Aib  for  "oo  riA  f  eAjiAib,  to  the  men ;  "oef 
ctocAib  for  -oe  n-A  ctocAit),  off  the  stones  ;  Ai5e-fT)4 
mnM  for  ^3  tiA  mtiAit),  at  the  woman  ;  |toimif  (rim'ish) 
riA  h-AtbAtiACAi5  for  ttoini  riA  h^.,  before  the  Scotsmen. 

§1397-  Vocabulary; — 

jeAfitiCAi  (gaar'KaCH),  m.,  a  young  bird;  gen., 
5eAtt|icAi5. 

lomAin  (imau-in,  um-au-in),  hurling,  the  game  of 
hurley  ;  gen.,  lomAtiA. 

iotnAnAi"6e  (imaunee,  umaunee),  a  hurler ;  gen., 
same. 

clAi-6e  (Kla'  y6,  Klei),  m,,  a  fence  of  earth  or  stone  ; 
genitive,  same. 
Aicinn  (a'/i«), /.,  furze,  whins  ;  genitive,  Aicmne. 
tuAlA  (CHoo'ala),  heard, 
euifi,  sow,  plant; 

buAiti  (boo'en),  reap  ;  buAinc  (hoo'tnt),  act  of  reaping, 
to  reap. 

conjAib  (KuNG/iv),  keep  ;  future,  coinseobAH 
(Ku«6-wudh),  I  shall  keep  ;  cotijbAit  (KuNo'wau-il), 
act  of  keeping,  to  keep.  Popular  forms  :  comnij 
(Kuw'iy*),  keep,  future  coinneocAt)  (KuwoCHudh, 
Kuwodh),  verbal  noun,  comneAil  (Ku«au-il). 

comttA  (K6'ri)  or  coft^A  (Kof'ra),/.,  a  coffer,  a  cup- 
board, also  a  coffin  ;  gen.,  same  or  com^AW. 

ftifeos  (shZish-5G,  /*.,  a  cutting  or  chip ;  gen., 
iptifeoise. 

fAit  (sal),/,  a  beam. 

(Gor),  near  ;  501  t^e  (Guf'd),  nearer,  nearest. 

jeuti*  sharp  ;  ^^ifie  (gaer'e),  sharper,  sharpest. 

cult  (Koo'il),/.,  a  corner  ;  gen.,  cuIac  (Kool'aCH). 

5obA-oAn  (Gub'adhaun),  m.,  a  kind  of  sea-bird;  gen., 
robA-OAin. 

cfAij  (thrau-y',  Munster,  thrau-ig),  /.,  a  strand,  an 
ebb  ;  gen.,  CftAjA  (thrau). 

flteAfOAit  (frass'dhil),  attend  to,  serve  ;  f^ieAfOAl 
(frass'dhul),  act  of  attending,  &c. 

cu^pz  (Koor/),  /".,  a  court ;  gen.,  cuittce. 

botin,  a  sole,  also  a    groat,"  fourpencc. 

mAift  (mwar),  live  ;  mAiitAin  (mor'hm),  act  of  living, 
to  live, 

§  1398.  Translate  the  following  pro- 
verbs 'w— 
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\y  ye^]\\\  ATI  c-eun  aca  fA  Iaitti  tia  ah 
c-evrn  AUA  Ap  An  5C]\Aoib. 

1f  fe^iA  An  cu  t>iof  f a  pubAl  nA  An  cu 
bi'of  1  Luib. 

1f  geAl  leif       ^P^c  -oub  a  jeAt^pcAc 

]pein. 

riuAijA  If  ci^uAix)  "oo'n  CA1II15,  cAicpx)  fi 

|UC. 

If  TTiAic  An  c-ioniAnAi-oe  An  feA|\  a|\  An 
gctAi-oe. 

Af  An  obAijA  C15  ^n  fojlAim. 

If  fCA^if  An  ce  cuijveAf  Aicmn  a|i^  An 
gclAi-oe  nA  An  ce  cui|\eAf  cAifleAn  'f^^ 
gcoitU 

bionn  blAf  a|a  An  nibeAjAn. 

UAip  cotii  bfeujAC  leif  An  bfCAp 
A'DubAipc  50  jcuaIa  f e  An  feut\  Ag  f Af. 

triunA  gcui^MX)  cu  fAn  eAff ac,  m'  buAin- 
pt)  cu  f A  bf ojniAf . 

^5  cuf  clAi'oe  citnceAlt  guifc,  Leif  An 
rcuAic  x)o  conjbAil  ifcij. 

Cuif  f  A  jcoTTif  A  e,  7  jeobAi-o  cu  gno  T>e. 

Slif  eojA  'oe'n  cf  Ail  ceu'onA. 

If  iTiAic  An  bAt)6iii  An  f eAf  biof  Af  An 
tAlAtn. 

^n  f  ut)  If  joif  e  -oo^n  cf  owe,  ir  e  if  goif  e 
•oo'n  beul.  ,    .  , 

If  geife  fuil  f  A  5CU1I  (or  cuiL)  nA  t)A 
full  f A  f olAf  (or  Cf olAf).  ^ 

ni  1    5Coninui*6e  C15  cfom-cfAob  o  n 

bf Aiffge.  ,  .   ,  . 

Wi  05  leif  An  ngobA-OAn  An  -oa  cf  A15 1)6 

in^eAfOAl  /  . 

1f '  feAff    fOCAl    fA    gCUIfC    (cUltVC,  PA 

bonn  f  A  fpAt\An. 
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tui5  leif  An  UAn  7  ^ijiij  leif  ^.n  eun. 
boTin  mop  A|i  An  jCApAlL  mbe^g. 
niAipeAnn  An  c]iAob  a|i  An  hifiX^  7 
thAi|AeAnn  An  Iahi  t>o  cui|\. 

EXERCISE  CLXXV. 

THG  DATIVE  PLURAL. 

§  1399-  The  dative  plural  of  nouns, 
always  ends  in  ib  or  Aib  (both  pronounced 
iv). 

§  1400.  If  the  nominative  plural  (up  to 
now  called  simply  "the  plural 0  ends  in  e 
the  dative  plural  is  formed  by  changing  -e 
into  -lb,  as  x)Oiiife,  doors,  t)oi|\pb  ;  fuile, 
eyes,  piilib  ;  CiAiofCAi-ote,  Christians, 
C|Ai'ofCAi*6t:ib. 

§  1401.  If  the  nominative  plural  ends  in 
-A  or  in  a  consonant,  the  dative  plural  ends 
in  -6.1b,  as  ublA,  apples,  ublAib;  coin, 
hounds,  conAib  ;  bAipt),  bards,  bAp'OAib. 

§  1402.  If  the  nominative  plural  is  made  to  end  in  -1 
(§§  ii99>  1215),  the  dative  plural  is  written  by  adding  t, 
as  lArSAitti,  fishermen,  lAfSAittili  (-eev)  ;  bA"o6itii,  boat- 
men, bA"o6i|\i'b. 

The  dative  plural  of  beAn  is  mnAib  (m'nau  iv)  and  the 
dative  plural  of  bo  is  btiAib  (boo'ev). 

§  1403.  The  dative  plural,  like  the  dative 
singular,  is  used  only  after  prepositions 
The  vast  majority  of  Irish-speaking  people 
do  not  use  the  dative  plural  at  all,  but  use 
the  nominative  plural  instead. 

§  1404.  After  the  preposition  gAn  the 
form  of  the  nominative  plural  must  be 
UAcd,  not  the  dative. 
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§  1405.  The  plural  article  ha  leaves 
initial  consonants  unchanged  and  prefixes 
h  to  vowels,  in  the  dative  plural,  just  as  m 
the  nominative  plural  (§  1135)- 

5  1406.  Before  the  plural  article  ha  as 
well  as  before  the  singular  article  An,  the 
prepositions  1,  in,  and  U,with,  have  f  added 
to  them,  as  if  tiA  (iss'Na)  bAOAib  or  inf  nA 
bAt)Aib,  in  the  boats;  leif  ,(lesh)  tiA 
hubUib.  with  the  apples. 


TH«    DATIVE    OF  ADJECTIVES. 

§  1407.  After  a  masculine  noun  in  the 
dative  singular,  an  adjective  has  the  same 
form  as  after  the  nontinative  smgular,  4.n 
peAt^  tnor,  the  big  man,  6  'h  bpeA^  mop, 
from  the  big  man. 

§  1408.  After  a  feminine  noun  in  the 
dative  singular,  an  adjective  endmg  m  a 
broad  consonant  must  have  the  final  con- 
sonant attenuated,  as  beAn  mop,  a  big 
woman,  Wn  mnAoi  mdiji,  to  the  big 
woman. 

8  1409.  In  other  words,  the  datire  feminine  of  an 
adiective  ending  in  a  broad  consonant  is  always  the  same 
to  form  as  the  lenitive  masculine.  Or  agam,  the  dative 
feminine  is  the  same. as  the  genitive  femimne  with  final  t 
omitted. 

1 1410.  Attenuation  in  adjectives,  """"^^"^''^ 
accompanied  by  change  of  vowel  (see  §§  8S3  to  890.  and 

931  to  936). 

i  1411.  10  becomes  . :  I^Af  F'<>"".  »        """"  '  ^*t!I 
*,onn,  a  fair  woman  ;  mAC  An  pir  ptnn  the  son  of  the 
fafr  man  ;  mAC  nA  mnA  v-nne.  the  son  of  the  fair  woman , 
W;  mnAO.  F.n«.  a  soa  of  (« to  ")  the  fair  woman. 
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§  1412.  fo  becomes  1 :  fsetjt  pott,  a  truft  story;  A5 
infiptic  rseil  p>,  (at)  telling  (of)  a  true  story. 

§  14 13.  becomes  sometimes  1  :  tA  ^e^t,  a  bright 
day  ;  oi-o^e  ^caI,  a  bright  night ;  t)ei|ieA-6  Ue  the 
end  of  a  bright  day;  T)eitieA'6  oix)ce  gile,  the  end  of  a 
bright  night ;  'f^"  01-666  51I,  in  the  bright  night. 

§  1414.  eA  becomes  sometimes  ei  :  An  tAth  x>eAf,  the 
right  hand  ;  ot^x)65  nA  tAitiie  -oeife  (rfesh'6),  the  thumb 
of  the  right  hand  ;  A|t  "oo  tAim  -oeif  (yesh),  on  your 
right  hand. 

§  1 415.  en  becomes  61 :  fSiAn  5eti|i,  a  sharp  knife; 
Cof  HA  fjine  5ei|te,  the  handle  of  the  sharp  knife ; 
leif  An  f5in  jeiit  (or  njein)  with  the  sharp  knife. 

§  1416.  1A  becomes  ei :  peAji  fiAt,  a  generous  man  ; 
mAC  fi|i  feit,  a  generous  man's  son  ;  mAC  mnA  f eite,  a 
generous  woman's  son  ;  mAC  ■oo'n  mnAoi  f  eil,  a  son  of 
the  generous  woman. 

§  141 7.  O  short  becomes  tii :  CjiAflti  Cftom,  a  bent 
tree  ;  bun  An  cfiAinn  6fttaim,  the  foot  of  the  bent  tree ; 
bun  nA  ptiinnfeoise  ctiuime,  the  foot  ot  the  bent 
ash-tree  ;  f A'n  bftatnnfeois  cttiaim  (or  scttuim)  under 
the  bent  ash-tree. 

§  14 1 8.  In  the  dative  feminine,  as  well  as  in  the 
genitive  masculine  and  feminine,  the  ending  -a6  in  an 
adjective  becomes  -A15,  and  -eA6  becomes  -15 :  as  beAn 
t)|ieu5A6,  a  lying  woman ;  "oo'n  mnAOi  blieujAis,  to  the 
lying  woman ;  x:^\^  CAitit^seAC,  a  rocky  country ;  1  "Od'n 
CAi|t|t5!5,  in  a  rocky  country. 

§  1419.  Adjectives  ending  in  a  slender 
consonant  do  not  change  in  the  dative 
feminine-:  obAi|A  lAece^MTiAil,  daily  work, 
Y^n  obAi|\  lAece<XTTiAil,  in  the  daily  work. 

§  1420.  Adjectives  ending  in  a  vowel 
never  undergo  any  change. 

§  142 1.  The  dative  plural  of  adjectives 
has  always  the  same  form  as  the  nomina- 
tive plural  (§§  1300  to  1307). 

§  1422.  The  initial  of  an  adjective 
following  a  noun  in  the  dative  singular 
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should,  as  a  rule,  be  aspirated,  as  ApT.o,vo 
|un,  on  a  clean  table  However,  when 
?he  noun  is  eclipsed  after  the  article  the 
adjective  is  often  echpsed  also  after  the 
noun,  as  ""^"l^^  "5l'<^"'  °"  .^^"^ 

table. 

8  1423.  In  the  spoken  language,  many 
usi  the  adjective  in  the  dative  just  as  in 
the  nominative,  i.e.,  they  aspirate  the  imtial 
after  a  feminine  noun,  and  do  not  chatige 
it  in  any  way  after  a  masculine  noun,  as 
An  Uiiii  til,  on  the  left  hand  ;  bort) 
jlAn,  on  a  clean  table. 

§  1424.  Vocabulary; — 

T>utcAr  /dhoo'CHus),  m.,  nature,  inborn  character/ 
genitive,  -outcAif. 

cAtt  teAji  (thor  lar),  beyond  sea. 

Uon  (/een),  fill;  UoncAtt,  (/ecN'thur),  75 

Sin  (ptw,       a  small  potato;  po^  (por). 

t)eAtt>  (r/al'uv),  poor,  needy. 
rcocA  (sthuK'a),  w.,  a  slocking. 

'';KA.r,  (sWou'n^smooth  slippery  ;  plural, fte^mn.. 
rocAin  (suK'ir).  easy,  gentle,  settled, 
^eo^  (shodh).  n:.  or/.,  a  precious  thing,  a  gem. 
(av  W,  pluraf  of  At.  or  .b.inn.  a  nver. 

I  1425.  Translate  the  following  pro- 
""^CeoToi^i^rie  Aibmb  7  ceo  t)ominne 
%T;etn  .n  .ue6.r       f-^i^  - 
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t1<    mA\t   leif  ri<\   mriAib   X)eAlb4X  -An 

ScocAi-oe  bAtiA  Ap  f Al<Mb  'ooijce. 
l3ionn  teACAC^  fie<\niiiA  i  'ocijcib  •oAOine 
UAifle. 

LAbAijA    50   focAip,   bi'onn  cluAfA 
bAxtLAi-oib. 

Seo-OA  1  gctuAf Alb  riA  muc. 

SeA]"Ani  ^TA-OA  Ap  CO|"Alb  tAgA. 

Vii  C15  5<^oc  Af  Aep  n-o^c  mbionn  1 
peotcAib  -ouine  ^15111. 

EXERCISE  CLXXVI. 

THE    VOCATIVE  PLURAL. 

§  1426.  The  vocative  plural,  like  the 
vocative  singular,  is  used  in  addressing  per- 
sons, or  things  regarded  as  persons,  and 
therefore  capable  of  being  addressed. 

§  1427.  When  the  dative  plural  ends  in 
.-Alb,  the  vocative  plural  ends  in  --a,  as  f  eA|\, 
dative  plural,  |:eA]iAib,  vocative  plural,  a 
l^eApA  (ar'a),  men !  cAilleAc,  CAitleACAib, 
vocative  plural,  a  cAilleACA,  (ye)  old 
women  !  coniupfA,  coitiu|if AtiAib,  a  corhti|t- 
I^AnA,  (ye)  neighbours  ! 

§  1428.  In  all  other  nouns,  the  vocative 
plural  has  the  same  termination  as  the 
nominative  plural,  as  a  tiiA'opAi'oe,  (ye) 
dogs  !  A  TTinA,  (ye)  women !  a  caiUth'  or 
d  CAilini'oe,  (ye)  girls  ! 

§  1429.  Read  again  what  has  been  said  about  the  v«ca- 
tiYc  singular,  Part  IV.,  pages  70  and  7 1,  and  footnote. 
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THE  VOCATIVE  OF  ADJKCTITM. 


THE  vuv«i»'-        -  - 

t  After  the  vocative  singular  ot  a 

.lark  little  Rose  (ro  sheen)  I 

8  ,1.2  According  to  the  rule  given  in 
c  ^  Tritial  of  a  genitive  is  also 

heart  =  my  dear  friend 

as  ^  V^r  ^^5  ('i''  ^'g)'  ^""y^         T  adiec- 
s  iAa  In  all  other  instances,  the  adjec 
§  1434.  in  a  ^v,onacd  in  its  termination, 

tive  remains  unchanged  in  n. 

sometimes  used  in  prayers. 

c  T^^e  After  a  noun  m  the  vocauvc 
§  1435-  ^.    [.     i,^^  the  same  form  as 

plural,  an  adjective  has  the  sam 

!fter  a  nominative  pl'"^l        3°°  to  'Jtive 
and  the  initial  ^-°"-"/"^3°i^^'.^ 
undergoes  no  f'^-haired  women 

An  liiuiUnn,  little  ^^^^  hair  ^ 
0^  the  mill !  6.  ■oAome  uait  te,  gc 
A  thtiA  uAifte,  ladies. 
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§  143^-  vocative  singular  mascu- 

line, one  adjective  following  another  under^ 
goes  the  same  changes  as  if  it  followed  the 
noun,  as  a  jiollA  (yiLa)  big  b^in,  (my) 
little  white-haired  lad ! 

THE  COMPARATIVE  FORM  /)F  ADJECTIVES. 

§  1437.  In  English,  the  comparative  form 
of  adjectives  ends  in  -er,  as  o/d,  older  ;  just, 
juster.  In  Irish,  the  comparative  form 
usually  ends  in  -e,  as  fe^n,  old,  pne 
(shin'e),  older.  Sometimes  in  -a,  as  c6i|\, 
just,  c6|iA,  juster. 

§  1438.  The  rule  is  that  tAe  compara- 
tive 0/  an  adjective  has  the  same  form  as 
the  GENITIVE  SINGULAR  FEMININE.  Read 

again  §§  1237,  1239,  1279,  1280,  1281, 
1282. 

§  1439.  In  Irish,  the  comparative  is 
always  preceded  by  some  part  of  the  verb 
If,  expressed  or  understood,  as  if  fine 
Se-AjAn  riA  SeAmuf,  John  is  older  than 
James;  fine  Se^tjAn  riA  SeAinuf,  John 
was  older  than  James  :  x\\  f  Ai-oe  50b  ah 
je  TiA  50b  An  jA.nn'DAil,  the  goose's  beak 
(Gub,  genitive,  guib,  Gib)  is  not  longer  than 
the  gander's ;  ni'of  jite  An  jf lAn  nA  a 
jnuif,  the  sun  was  not  brighter  than  his 
countenance  (G'noosh,  genitive  gnuife,  f, 
51  le  is  the  comparative  of  geAl). 

§  1440.  When  it  is  necessary  to  use  the 
comparative  after  ca  or  any  other  verb 
except  If,  the  word  x\\  or  ni't)  (a  thing, 
something)  is  placed  before  if  preceding 
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the  comparative.  JM  ir  is  "ff^^; -"i^^". 
as  one  word,  nior  («eess).  Ua  O^MAn  riior 
re^r  nA  fUitlce,  Brian  is  (something) 
teS  in  hi/health.  "O't^"  ro^r^ 
hf  kept  (=  stayed)  (somethmg)  quieter 
(suK'ra,  comparative  of  xoc^^V)- 

V-fesrixe^^Ufi^^^^^^  The  exa„,,leju.  .wen  So.^^^ 
times,  however,  this  usage  is  not  foUowea,  e.g..  "u  > 
tiAor  rocM,  he  kept  quieter. 

brighter. 

§  1443.  Irregular  Comparatives:— 
beA^  little      comp.    tuS^  (Lop),  less 

"  r<^iie(fwa'^),longer 

y^v^,\ong         „  f,^(3hee'a).  longer 

'Xr^ri-       "  T:iowA(girr'a),shorter 

5'Tvtd        "  *reiJr  (faar),  better 

niA1C,  good  ,>  '  '  /,v.o=s'a^ 

olc,  bad  =.       "^^^r^  i^^^^ 

worse 

manv  mo,  liA  (^ee'a),  more 

,oiT,t>A  many      „  '  ,  ^^^-^^ 

(fur'ussa)  easy 

^  u  *  ceo  f^o)  hotter 

ce.hot  "  ^eo^  ;  (^resh'S).  as 

c^eun,  strong     „  ^r^ire   ^.^^  ^^^.^^^^ 

stronger 

•  In  Munster  sometimes  ^^^'^^l/zba^tfan^ 
ner.  toiler      sometimes  pronounced  b^W^  ^ 

Seii^r,  se^l^l'^  r««virt>A  (fur'ttstha),  Fr«r>* 

t  Locally  pronounced  W"ro^  (frish'rt). 
(frus'tha).  puirTW  (fwirish/S).  or  vt««ir«>» 
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glUnriA  ^  comp, 
(GrauN'a), 
hateful,  ugly 

near 

A|\x),  high  „ 


5]iAiniie  (Grau«'8), 
uglier 

501     (Ger'e),  nearet 

Ai|i'oe(aur<3^'e),<xoi]it)e 
(eer^'e),  or  Aip'oe 
(an/'e)  higher 


§  1444.  When  the  comparative  preceded 
by  If  follows  the  noun  to  which  it  refers,  it 
has  the  force  of  a  superlative,  as  An  m<xc 
If  pne,  the  eldest  son  ;  b'  e  b]ii<\n  An  rriAo 
fine  ACA,  Brian  was  the  eldest  son  of 
them  {lit.  at  them)* 

§  1445.  Except  when  follows,  as  m'  'I 
Af  caIatti  nA  hCipcAnn  feAp  if  lOAnA  nA  e, 
there  is  not  on  the  soil  of  Ireland  a  bolder 
man  than  he. 

ADVERBS. 

§  1446.  An  adjective  has  the  force  of  an 
adverb  when  the  preposition  50  is  placed 
before  it,  as  etc,  bad,  50  h-otc,  badly ; 
x)AnA  (dhaun'a)  bold,  50  'OAnA,  boldly.  T)o 
lAbAif  f e  50  'OAnA,  he  spoke  boldly.  X>o 
lAbAif  fe  50  h-olc,  he  spoke  badly. 

§  1447.  As  seen  in  the  example  50  h-otc,  h  is  alwayf 
prefixed  to  a  vowel  after  50. 

§  1448.  In  Irish,  an  adverb  is  often 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  and 
preceded  by  if,  in  order  to  emphasize  it 
In  this  position  50  is  omitted  as  if  otc  t)! 
lAbAif  f e,  it  is  badly  I>e  spoke  ;  if  xjAnA  •00 
lAbAm  fe,  it  is  boldly  he  sj^okc. 
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S  1449.  In  the  comparative  degree,  an 
adverb  has  the  same  form  as  an  adjective, 
ac  UbAiu  re  nior  me^y^,  he  spoke  worse  ; 
7;  i^e^A  t^o  Utxvir  r^.  it  IS  worse  he 

he  is  the  man  who  spoke  worst 

8  1450.  The  phrase  if  eAt>  (ish-a'),  it  is 
it,  contraction  to 're^*  (sha)  is  often  used 
to  refer  to  a  clause  going  before,  as  1 

in  Wesiport     ti^a^  t/iat  1  slept  last  night. 

Westport   (city   of   the    oxen);  cotjaiI. 
(Kudh'il)  sleep  (verb). 

cor..,  (K5'i.)  /..  help.  Gen. 

CAbiiA,  cobt^A  (Kou'ra,  Ko'ra). 

•iobAti  (pee'baun),  m.,  windpipe,  throat. 

^,1,t.4  (sheriv-8),  comparative  of  reApt. 
•ciaittt:,  bitter. 

Te"t  (/ah)./.,  a  half,  a  side.    Genitive,  teite  (/eh'e). 

;4t|S-r;): -^^^^^^^  outdo,  beat,    verbal  »oun. 
•"^SH  ("^ee'a-wul.  ./oul,  Munster,  ^ee'.l).  de^fl. 
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liA  is  often  used  with  a  singular  noun  where  n  plura/ 
noun  is  used  in  En^^lish. 

§  1452.  Proverbs : 

If  5oif  e  cAbAif  X)6  ha  ah  t)op^f. 

11 1  LugA  ffisi-o  TiA  mACAip  riA  huf c5it)e 
(mAc;Ai|i  =  mother,  i.e.  origin). 

Ill  liA  ifleAn  foriA  Ann  nA  Aji-oAn  'ootia 
Ann,  m^jA  A-oubAipc  An  fcAp  7  6  Ag  ice 
piobAin  An  jAnntDAil. 

t1uAi)i  If  1710  An  AnACAin,  If  eA*6  if  roine 
An  CAbAiji. 

>An  ce  Af  A  mbionn  An  bpog  A5  luije,  if 
ryd  If  cif  re  1  fgAoileAtD. 

'Oo  "oume  gAn  nAife  if  fUfA  a  tnd 
^eunAiTi. 

-An  'ouine  fAi-obif  A5  •oeunAifi  jfinn, 
t)eifi'o  uile  guf  binn  a  jlop : 

-Acc  If  feif be  nA  An  feAfbAn  guifc 
>C\n  -ouine  bocc  Ag  -oeunATii  ceoil. 

riuAif  If  gAinne  An  biAt),  if  eA-o  if  cince 
^  foinnc. 

If  f eA]if  leAc  nA  meAC. 

If  iDAnA  muc  nA  5AbA|t,  acc  ^Af uit  beAn 
An  -oiAbAl. 

§  1453-  Vocabulary: 

flAc  (^sLoth),/,  a  rod.    Genitive,  fUice  (sLa/'$). 

buAine  (boo'en-g),  comparative  of  buAn,  lasting. 

feAt)A|t  (fadh'ur),  I  know ;  feA-oAiji  (fadh'ir)  f e,  he 
kno\i';s.  Only  used  after  tii,  tiAc  (nA),  Ati.  Now  only 
used  in  the  South. 

te^f  (/ass),  m.,  benefit,  improvement.    Genitive,  leAf  a. 

U|t  A  leAfA,  the  middle  {i.^.,  essence,  utmost)  of  his 
food. 

cop^n  (Kup'aun),  w.,  a  cup.    Genitive,  cupiin. 
•ooijic  (dhor^)  or  x^o^pz  (dhur/),  spill,  pour  out.  Ver- 
bal  noun;  'o6|tcAt>  or  'DO|irA^. 
ca6  (KauCH),  everybody,  the  rest. 

o 


9« 

of  eurS-^'^.  f\''f''L\ynoon.  evening.  r^nitive 
witjeAfccAn.  bard  to  get    So-tAS^tA  (stt- 

Aline,  Aaie  C^^/        ^J^)  suff,  tight.  ^ 

1^be.5-"  i;7;/Ae  (§  682), 

^  iiaiAr^^eur  r^  Vjy";^^^^ 

SaeATin  ATI  preuc^n  5"^^^  1 
h-eut)CtAOin  otAC.;     ^^^^  V 
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If  mAipg  l<xb)\<xf  50  ce<xnri. 

i^u-o  If  goipe  x)o'n  cpoi-oe,  if  6 
goijie  t)o'n  beul. 
11  i  li<\  cip  riA  gn^f. 

i  1455-  Vocabulary:     *  I 
mionnAti  (miN'aun),  m,,  a  kid.    Genitive,  tniontiAiTi. 
teun  (/aen),  w.,  misfortune.    Genitive,  lein. 
AnnAiii  (on  'uv),  seldom,  rare. 

ion5AncA6  (iNG'uNthaCH),  contracted  to  eeN'thaCH  or 
ooN'thaCH,  wonderful. 

■DeAC|iA  (iz'aK'ra),  comparative  of  "oeACAin  (d^aK'irX 
difficult. 

itinuteAcu  (i«/'/aCHth),/,  intellect,  mind. 
bcAC  (baCH),/.  a  bee.    Genitive,  beice  (beh'yfi). 
CAoix)e  (thce^/  6),/.,  tide. 

rSOftTiAe  (sGor'NaCH),  /.,  throat.  Genitive, 
rSontiAise. 

tiei-6ceA6  (raeVacH),  f».,  verbal  noun  of  nei-ocij 
(rae'/iy),  set  ri^^ht,  fix,  arrange. 

fpoftc  (sporth),  w.,  sport,  play.    Genitive,  f poitic, 

fnA|tc-Ai5eACC  (morK'ee-aCHth),/.,  riding. 

fpoft  (>pur),  m.,  a  spur.    Genitive,  rpui^  (spwir). 

A|t  iA|A|tAi-6,  wanting,  missing. 

jeifte  (gaer'e)  comparative  of  jewjt,  sharp, 

ceA|fo  (karrdh),/.,  or  cei|fo  (ker<^),  /!,  a  trade.  Geni- 
tive, cei|it)e. 

oite-AmAin  (el'uwin),  or  oilOAniAinc  (el' uwi^e/), 
rearing,    nurture,    upbringing.     Genitive,  oiteAriiii4 
(el'uw'na,  eroona). 

§  1456.  Proverbs: 

If  geApp  50  mbeit)  An  mionnAn  nio]^ 
meAf A  nA  An  feAn-gdbAf . 

til  A  Y  S^^PP  o  in-oiu  50  'oui  int)e,  if 
giopi^A  biof  An  leun  Ag  ceACC. 

^n  cuAipc  If  f  eApf ,  cuAipc  geAf f  7  gAn 
<  'oeAnATTi  Acc  50  hAnnATh. 

^n  fut)  If  AnnATTi,  if  lonjAncAd. 

tiA  Cfl'  f Ut)A  If  tDCACnA  -OO  CtllJfinC  f4 


too 

mbeAC,  ceAcc  7  imceAcc  tiA  cAoi-oe. 

gAtD  ir  goipe        fSoptiAij,  if  coip 

nuAi|i  If  ni6  At!  fpoTAC,  If  coip  r^At)  -oe. 
ce  TiAC  •ocei'o  A5  TnAiACAijeACc  Acr 
50  hATinATh,  bionn  a  fpuip  Ap  iAp|\Aiu 
-An  |Atit)  If  Sioff A  If  self e. 
r\i  V.A  ceAnn  ha  ceAfo. 
If  cjxeife  x)uccA4^  ha  oileAthAWi 


IRISH-ENGLISH  INDEX. 


I.  Proper  Nouns. 

Ballinasloe,  1273 
bfi^kn  bopAtiiA  (or 

b6poirTie),  Brian  Bom, 
129S 

C-ii'rS*/*  Easter.  1381 
C^CAip  riA  mApc,  West- 
port,  1450 
C4iCAoip,  a  man's  name, 
1085 

CeAnn.s<iite,  Kinsale, 
1185 

CKJppAjge,  Kerry,  1 169 
Cill-Comnig,  Kilkenny, 
I185 

T>iibi<>,  David,  1298 
X)Aiti,  Dathi,  David.  1298 
Dun-5Apb^in,  Dungarvan, 
ii8§ 

5e4p6io,  Gerald,  1085 
luimnoi^e,  Limerick,  1185 
muipi-,  Maurice,  1085 
tloipin,/,  little  Nora,  1084 
popclAipge,  Waierford, 
I185 

Roip'n,  little  Rose,  1431 
SAt>b,  anglicized  "  Sarah," 

**  Sophia,"  1342 
5e<M)n<i,  a  man's  name,  1 342 
Seoippn,  little  George, 

Jo83 

SolAtii,  Solomon,  1298 

II.  Nouns. 
Aibne,  rivers,  1424 

Atuef  /-'^^a^^y*  "29 


^1  CI  nn,/.,  furze,  whin  8,13  56 
^Ib^,  /.,  Scotland,  1096 
Alcoip,/,  altar,  1381 
^thp<ir,  doubt,  1316 
AriACAin,  distress,  1451 
AOibneof,  delight,  1 129 
ipr^'^'^e^icc,  /.,  antiquity, 
1371 

-Af  AiLin,       little  ass,  1080 
b4CAige<icc,y;,  lameness, 
1381 

be<ic,/:,  bee,  1455 
be4n  peAfA  wise-woman, 
1316 

beiLin,       little  mouth, 
1081 

beo6<jcc,/,  liveliness,  1371 
bice^amnod,  thief,  villain, 
1298 

bl<ic.  bloom,  flower,  1298 
bt<ie<J<!:,/,  buttermilk,  1127 
hotcAWAtCf/ ,  poverty, J298 
boicpin,  w  ,  little  load,  1128 
bonti,  foundation,  1346  c 
bonn,  groat,  1397 
bpAc<Mp,  friar,  1116 
bpeA5<jcc,  ) /  ,  6nene5s, 
bpe^igcAdc,)  beauty,  1371 
bpeice^rh,  judge,  1096 
bpicin,  m.,  freckle,  1081 
bpom<j6,  foal,  colt,  1316 
bpu46,  brink,  1243 
buAiD,  m.,  success,  1381 
c<jb<Mp,  help,  relief,  1451 
CAiLin  ^Jimpipe,  m,,  maid 

servant,  1991 
CAillicin,  little  old  woman, 

1081 

CAife^t,  fortress,  11 28 


INDEX. 


cAtA\Xi  city,  1 102 
CCAI5.  /:,  deceit,  1112 
cc<ir»nAit)e,  mcrchani, 

trader,  1316 
ceAr^T)Ait)e,  tradesman, 

craftsman, 
ceAixo,  /■.,  trade,  M55 
ce^I^ocA,/.,  torge,  smithy. 

1112  , 
ceint),  trade,  craft,  13^0 
ceut)lon5At),  breakfast, 
1298 

ciriea,  ki'>l,sort.  1273 
cincin,  little  hen,  105I 
Cfce.       chest,  treasury, 

cuX        fence  of  earth 
or  stone,  1259 

ctAiiAreAC,/.,  harp,  1227 

cleAmn^r,  marriage  al- 
liance, 1342  ,  . 

ct.eibin,  m.y  UUle  basket, 

cleuNeA6,  clerk,  13»I 
cVe.cin,  V,.,Ultlc  leather, 

ctiAit),  mockery,  I35i 

cobAitN,  relief, 
cor^t),  war,  1'542 

cbesl  cupboa.d,  coffin, 

1096 

cop  An,  cup,  i075    , . 
cofAThUtc,/:, resemblance, 

1-171 

ctx/ob,/,  branch,  1247 
c^ienriAec.  A  prudence, 
X371 


ctA6-6A6c.  /:,  bravery,  137' 

arvoiceAnn,  skin,  1350 
c?u^T>CAn,/.,hardship,l29S 
ci^61rS^«,       hule  jar,  1084 
c^<^Xl^,fn.]^r  10S4 
cuAC,/,  cuckoo.  13&I 
cuAC,/..  drinking-cup,  133 
cuAn,  bay,  haven,  1240 
cuitJCACcA,/.,  company, 

cull,  corner,  1397 
cuitAC,  court,  1397 
cuplA»  m.,  couple,  113^ 
t)^AC,      vat,  1127 
,>aII,  a  blind  person,  1342 
x)^oi,  ignorant  person,  1 230 
t)AOine,  persons,  people 

o^VxJe^tiAtc,  lateness, 

1371  ^ 
-oemc,  alms,  1130 

,>tAbAl,  ^^^•^'J'^^.L  n7i 
t)i.nieAr,  disesteem,  1259 
^UoU'^ock  of  hair,  1230 
X)lige6t),  law,  1230 
t)oeo.^  harm,  131^ 
T)occu1^  doctor,  1215 
x>oiKeo^l^»  dooikeepei, 
112S 

^^^01,  dtuid.  magicvan. 
Je,/..  leaf.  138' 
e"wJ6e,  wares,  goods, 

Ilt^M.  reason.  UU 
137I 

fell  I  f  festtval,  138I 


INDEX. 


pAt  'Du'b,  raven,  1453 
p][>in,  m.,  little  man,  I081 
pocL6i|t,  m  ,  vocabulary, 

dictionary,  1128 
po§n<irh,  service,  use,  1356 
ponn.  tune,  air,  1227 
]:o|^nl6|^,  greater  part.  1204 
pof^^t),  shelter,  1298 
ffiigiD,  fleshworm,  1451 
fUAgjiA,  proclamation, 

1381 

54i|\t)i'n,  m,f  garden,  1091 
calf  over  6  months 

old,  1316 
gAfvp-OA,  m.y  garden,  croft, 
gAjifun,  small  boy,  1316 
geippc^d,  young  bird,  1397 
561  u,  )  m.f  start,  fright, 
jjeice,;  1342 
giollxi,  lad,  1436 
510PPACC,  /.,  shortness, 

proximity  1371 
glop,  voice,  1136 
3l6pm<MpeA6c,/,,gloiious- 

ncsi,  1371 
Sn^r.  custom,  1453 
jTiuif,  countenance,  1439 
50b,  beak,  1439 
jobA-OAn,  cuilew,  1397 
gpAine^mlACC, /.,  hateful- 

ness,  1371 
gjie-Arnm^aipe-Adc, 

amusingness,  1371 
ir^^rn,  w.,  bite,  grasp, 

1381 

liair,  1247 
^uipcin.  m,,  little  field, 
1081 

t4ktt<Mt>  =  ■oiAttAiT),  saddle, 

1240,  noie 
irge-An,/.,  daughter,  1091 
inr»cteAcc,  intellect, 

HSS 

»om-anAi'6e,  hurler,  1397 
longn^k-o,  wonder,  1204 
ifte^kCC, /. ,  lowness,  1371 
<<^'.eAn,  a  hollow,  iit^i 


lAtAi,/,  mud,  1127 
leAbAp  eolAif,  guide- 
book, 1275 
LeAb|i  o^n,  booklet,  1128 
leAc,  /".,  flat  stone,  1424 
leAihndcc,/.,  new  milk, 
1381 

leAf,  benefit,  1453 
leAc,/.,  half,  side,  145* 

j-^'^^'^'i  the  like,  im 

leugc6i|i,  reader,  1215 
leun,  misfortune,  1455 
Uon,  linen,  flax,  II36 
lion,  number,  1263 
Uorini<M|teA6c,  nume* 

rousness,  1371 
t6n,  provisicn,  1381 
luce,  people,  1169 
m^dAi^e,  m.i  open  country, 

1298 

tn-6ili'n,  w.,  little  bag,  1084 
m-6|ic,  steer,  bee^e,  1316 
me<^^,  failure.  1451 
mei^-^e,  intoxication,  II23 
tnionnin,  kid,  1455, 
miofA,  Tniof,  gen.  of  m\ 
1104 

tT»6pT)Acc,     majesty,  1371 
mu.lneoitt,)  ^j.,, 
irt)illeoi|t,  ^  ' 
riAorhcACC,y^,  holiness, 
1371 

neoin,  rioin,  alternooD, 
1453 

rji',  nix), thing,  1230 
oibpe,  gen.  of  obAi|t,  1087 
615©,/.,  youth,  1356 
oileArhAin,  upbiinging, 

rearing,  1455 
pAifoin,  m,i  little  child, 

10S3 

pAjtiifce,  pA|t6ifce,  w., 

parish,  I091 
pei]  c.  piAfC,/,worm,  1374 
piob^n,  windpipe  neck, 

145 1 


INDEX. 


p6itti'i^,       small  potato, 
1424 

po\^z,  tune,  air,  1227 
ppeu6xir»,  crow,  1453 
jNAC,  success,  1453  .  Q 
order,  regulation,  I29>5 
l-AgAf,  kind,  sort,  1273 
I^Ai-obfteAf,  wealth,  1129 
fAit,  beam,  ^1397* 
f  AtTiAa,  the  like,  1122 
y-AOi,  learned  man,  1 230 
fAO^,  craftsman,  artisan, 
1316 

|-eAnT>A6c,  /:,  antiquity, 

1^71 

reot),  a  precious  thing,  1298 
reonc,  sort,  1273 
l^jeiUn,        little  story, 
1081 

rrottnAC, /.,  throat,  1455 
l^^^ibneoitt,  writer,  1215 
]-1U1ne1^;^,  joiner,  1215 
rUc,/.,  rod,  1453  , 
rlise  beAtAt),  livelihood, 

ftireos,/,  slice,  chip,  1397 

I'op,  wisp,  13^^ 

r^I^C't  kind,  sort,  1273 

Ypiot\At>,  w.,  rp^^t^^^^' 

a  spirit,  1091 
VpoT^j  spur,  1455 
rp6t\c,  sport,  1455 
rpnit>,  see  rpior^^'^' 
fciAU,       a  strip,  13S1 
^coc,  live  stock,  13^1 
fcoc,  trumpet,  13S1 
roc  A,  m.,  stocking,  1424 
l-u^imneAf,  repose,  I3j>i 
UirreA6,/,  threshold, 

1247 

i;^oiX)e,/.,  tide,  1455 
ceut),  string,  coid,  1227 
cmnceitN,  tinker,  1310 
Cor>n,/M  wave,  1243 
cnAit,  strand,  ebb,  1397 
c^orsi^ti.  fuiniture,  1204 


cuAiitim,  guest,  opinion, 

cuiJnin.m.or/'..little  spin- 
ning-wheel, 1083 
UAirtt  r.,  nobility,  1127 
UAirUAdc,/.,  nomlity.  1371 
uncoi-o,  vice,  145^ 
u^mori,  greater  part,  1204 
upfA,/.,  doorpost,  1^51 

III. 

Adjectives 

Participles,  Numerals. 

A-omAti,  lucky,  1263 
A^le,  Aline,  more  beauti- 

ful,  1453  , 
AinmeAtriAit,  renowned, 

1278 

Ai|foe,  Aiti^oe,  AOit^oe, 

higher,  1443 
Ann^m,  rare,  seldom,  1455 
/ion,  any,  II12 
i|i^Ai-6,  ancient,  1371 
ACAf  AC,  glad,  1246 
bAnATYiAil,  womanly,  1272 
beo-oA,  lively,  I37i 
btieu^AC,  lying,  1246 
btiooAC,  joyful,  1240 
bttonAC,  sorrowful,  1246 
buAt)AC,  victorious,  1240 
CAint)eAmAa,friendly,l27» 
CAiniAseAC.  rocky,  1246 
c^lmA,  valorous,  1345 
CA05A,  fifty,  1182 
cAoiccAiiiAa,  opportune, 

I27«  o 

ceACtiAeA,  forty,  1182 
ceicrte,  tour  (with  noun), 

ce!tS  ftei-o,  eighty,  1180 
ccoltiiAii,  musical,  1203 
ceut),  first,  1091  .      ^  ^ 
ciAlltiiA^,  inteUigent,  1203 
t  citice,  juster,  145' 


INDEX. 


cU,  left  (hand,  &c.),  1247 
cle^f tricky,  1246 
cluiceA6,  famous,  1246 
cluih^il,  famous,  1278 
tong^nc^ie.  helpful,  1246 
cof-euDC|tom,  lij^ht-footed, 
1316 

c|AAobA6,  branchy,  1247 
cpeiDTheA^,  having:  faith, 

1128  ^ 
ciAOi-DeAniAit,  gay,  1278 
-oi,  two  (with  noun), 

1152 

•o^  pdiT),  forty,  1178 
DAc-aifiAit,  well-coloured. 
1278 

t)eAtb,  needy,  1424 
,T5eAf,  right  (hand,  &c.), 
1247 

t>^i'De>An-ac,  late,  last,  1342 
t)fceAtl<i6.  energetic,  1246 
oo-fAg^l^.,  hard  to  get, 
1453 

Doice^ttxia,  inhospitable, 
1246 

061  jce,  burnt,  1091 
ooilge^fAe,  mournful,  1246 
DOHA,  wretched,  poor,  bad, 
I451 

eta-DCjioiTi,  light,  1316 

•ur5<^i^»  rapid,  1453 

pAiT)e,  longer,  1443 

F^irP^5.  wide,  roomy, 
plentiful,  1169 

fAice-<\6,  timid,  1128 

reApSAC,  angry,  1246 

Feup<ie,  grassy,  1246 

|:eu|\Tf>A|\,  grassy  1263 

portnrhA|\,  desirous,  1263 
pUitceAC,  bloody,  1246 
pti|MJ|"A,  easy,  1443 
gAp,  near,  1397 
gile,  brighter,  I439 
5iop|\A,  shorter,  1443 
SUf,  grey  or  green,  1244 
gtoprhAp,  glorious,  1263  I 
FttACAC,  usual,  1227  ' 


^vrStAd,  busy,  1246 
joipe,  nearer,  1443 
SpAine^niAit,  hateful,  1278 
Hp^mne,  uglier,  1443 
Sr^innA,  ugly,  1443 
Sl^^-AnniiiAp,  amusing,  1263 
lonjArtCAe,  wonderful, 
,  ^455 

If^Al,  low,  1305 

UeceAifiAit,  daily,  1278 
t^SAc,  affable,  1381 
tiA,  more  numerous,  1443 
uonniA|i,  numerous,  1263 
tuAcniATA,  valuable,  1263 
lubAc,  deceitful,  1246 
tu  jA,  less,  1443 
lucgAipeAC,  joyful,  1246 
rriACAncA,  honest,  well- 
behaved,  1298 
meAfA,  worse,  1443 
meAfATYiAil,  estimable, 
1278 

tM6,  more,  larger,  1443 
mdjA-DA,  majestic,  1371 
neAtACTTiAp,  powerful,  1263 
nocA,  ninety,  1182 
^ficrriogA,  eighty,  1 1 82 
peAthAp,  fat,  13 16 
peit),  clear  of  obstacles, 
1298 

tMAtiAiriAit,  docile,  1298 
tM'TneuT>AC,  joyful,  1246 
tM'o§AThAit,  kini^ly,  1278 
r^Ao^lAc,  longlived,  1246 
fAocpAc,  laborious,  1128 
fACAc,  satiated,  1246 
feAcctfiojA,  seventy,  5185 
fCAiiTDA,  ancient,  1371 

re^rF»  dry,  not  giving 
milk,  1316 

re^rS^,  sixty,  1182 

feAf-mAc,  steadfast,  1246 

reii\be,  bitterer,  1451 

reunniAp,  happy,  1263 

f5ActfiA|i,  shy,  startled, 
1263 

p^,  longer,  1443 
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pne,  older,  1439 
I'teAthAin,  slippery,  1 247 
jpoc^ilA,  easy,  at  ease,  1424 
I'o-f^g^lA,  easy  to  get, 
1453 

fC|\6icce,  torn,  1316 
ceAUTi,  stiff,  tight,  1453 
ceo,  gen.,  fern.,  and  plural 

of  ce,  1282,  1307 
ceo,  hotter,  1443 
ct\eire,  stronger,  1443 
C|\i  pci-o,  sixty,  1 179 
ct\io6A,  thirty,  1182 

IV.  Verbs. 

Aoeii|>]:A'o,  I  shall  say, 

Aintnnij,  name,  1200 
Aitir»,  recognise,  1 289 
i|\'ouig,  raise,  carry  off, 

1265,  1274 
bA5Ai|A,  threaten,  1290 
bAin,  cut,  etc.,  in2 
bAnuig,  whiten,  1265 
bAfuig,  injure  mortally, 

1266  A 
beAcuig,  nourish,  i2uB 
beuiAf^i-o,  future  of  bei^, 

1309 

beufrxxx),  future  of  cAbAijx, 
1309 

boccuig,  impoverish,  1266 
bo-optiig,  deafen,  1266 
buAil,  strike,  1088 
buAir»,  reap,  r397 
ce-AngAil,  bind,  1290 
ceA^ACUig,  correct,  1267 
ciieAfUig,  form  skin,  1 266 
co-OAil,  sleep,  1290 
comtiuij,  stay,  1275 
cor>5Aib,  coitinig,  keep, 

1397  ^ 
c6rvui5,  fix,  1207 
cof  Aiti,  defend,  II09 
CM  Apcui  5,cu  Ap-ovi  gysearch, 

1267 


cm  mil/,  rub,  1289 
cuimnig,  remember,  think, 
1266 

culuig,  retreat,  1267 
■oeAfu^g,  put  in  order,  1265 
•Deu]\]:-a-o,  I  shall  say,  1309 
■oibi|\,  banish,  1289 
•061  fvc,  x)oi|%c,  spill,  pour, 

M53 

claim,  1 1 36 
fe^xxip,  I  know,  1453 
)?eu-OAim,  I  can,  1204 
fill,  return,  1298 
f|\eAfDAil,  attend  to,  1397 
fUA5Ai]%,  proclaim,  1 381 
|:Aige<iX),  iruigeAT),  I  shall 

get,  find,  I309 
5^ill,  yield,  submit,  1381 
ge^bAX),  jeobA-o,  ^AbpAX), 

future  of  gAb,  1309 
geAb^T),  JeobAt),  I  shall 

get  or  fi<\d,  1309 
jIaoix),  call,  1091 
imi|\,  play,  I109 
iom6Aii\,  carry,  1356 
lonipuig,  turn,  1125 
lOfA-o,  I  shall  eat,  1309 
I'-plig,  lower,  1267 
l-Aguig,  weaken,  1265 
leAfUig,  improve,  1267 
teig  -oo,  allow,  1261 
leon,  wound,  desolate, 

1259 
Uor»,  fill,  1424 
li'oncA|\,  is  filled,  1424 
tnAii%,  live,  1397 
mini  5,  explain,  1267 
muit^bfeAt),  I  shall  kill, 

1309 

tieA|\rui5,  strengthen,  1269 
oib^ig,  operate,  1266 
pof,  marry,  r342 
^ACA-o,  l^A5A•o,  I  shall  go 
1309 

^oinn,  divide,  1451 
fAoti\uig,  labour, cultivate, 
1267 
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riptiig,  overcome,  1451 
fe-ddAin,  avoid,  1290 
fe^f Aitfi,  stand,  1121 
renin,  play  music,  iiai 
rS^oil',  let  go,  1451 
n'l,  r^oil,  think,  1453 
ptjbAil,  walk,  1120 
pUnuiJ,  make  well,  1265 
fCAt)  x)e,  desist,  1261 
ciocpAt),  I  shall  come, 
1309 

ciO|>mtiig,  dry,  1266 
citabp^^D,  future  of  CAb^in, 

cm  5,  understand,  no; 
ctJic,  fall,  II2I 

V.    Verbal  Nouns.. 

^potjgAti,  raising,  1089 
b^inc,  cutting,  etc.,  1112 
be^nnugA-o,  blessing,  1089 
bpeie,  bearing,  1125 
bpeie  -ap,  catching,  1125 
biMj-e^-b,  breaking,  1088 
b|\i3  j^i-d,  bruising,  1088 
buAitic,  reaping,  1397 
ouAlA-d,  striking,  1088 
c^^te^'6,  CAlce-atii,  spend- 
ing, etc.,  108S 
CAoitie^^t),  lamenting,  1088 
ce^nriAc,  buying,  1121 
ceApcugA-b,  correcting, 
1268  ^ 

^rne^^s^ti,  coinNeAgA-b, 

blessing,  1121 
cop|\ui§e,  moving,  1125 
corvine,  coftiAtii,  defend- 
ing, 1109 
ct\eiT)eAniAiti(c),  believing, 
1107  * 
C|AomAT6,  bending,  1088 
GUx^pD^c,  ct1o.]^CA6,  search- 
ing, 1268 
cta|\,  putting,  planting,  etc^ 
iiao 

oiol,  selling,  1T20 


t)6gA*,  burning,  T088 
t)puit)im,  shutting,  1121 
x>uif  e^ecDUf  5^-6,  awaken- 
ing, 1109 
t)<in<x-6,  shutting,  1088 
^ileAtfi,  claim- 
ing,  1 136 

rising,  1 125 
f-Aj^il,  leaving,  1087 
fAjiil,  getting,  finding, 
1087 

feicpn(c),  seeing,  1107 
fMpt^uiJe,  askin^Mi25 
plLe<3k'6,  returning,  1298 
puc-a-b,  boiling,  1356 
rojUim,  learning,  138 1 
p|\e.ap3Al,  attending,  1397 
pUA^pA,  proclaiming,  138J 
S-Ab^il,  taking,  going,  1105 
S^ilW-b,  yielding,  1381 
5l<iCA'6,  taking,  I088 
SLao-oa^,  calling,  1091 
gtai-oe,  praying,  1125 
innpn(c),  telling,  1107 
lom-Ain,  hurling,  1397 
iOfnp6-6,  turning,  H25 
t«ie,  eating,  IT25 
lAb-Aipc,  speaking,  1109 

weakening,  1089 
UigeA-o,  reading,  1088 
leigeAn,  Uiginc,  letting, 
1 125 

I'Wige,  lying,  pressing,  1125, 
1451 

niApcAigeAdc,  riding,  1455 
niA]ACAiri,  living,  1397 
tiie<^]^,  judging,  1120 
meu-ougA'o,  increasing, 

miUe-A'D,  destroying,  1088 
mimujA-D,  explaining,  1268 
mol<\t),  praising,  1088 
oile<^ni<3,in(c),  nourishing, 
,1455 

peiDce^d,  m.,  arranging, 
1455 

nin^ice,  dancing,  1169 
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fvoinn(c),  dividing,  1451 
VeAfAtfi,  standing,  1 121 
Veinnm,  playing  music, 
1121 

f5|M'obA'6,  writing,  10S8 
pne^-o,  stretching,  108S 
I'CAT),  stopping,  1 120 
rui-oe,  sitting,  1 125 
CAbAi]\c,  giving,  1 109 
cog  All,  raising,  1 1 05 
cui5pn(c),  understanding, 
1107 

cuicitn,  falling,  H2i 
uilThugA-o,  preparing,  1:089 


VI.  Miscellaneous. 

A  Iati,  many,  1112 

AtiiAin,  only,  IU2 

Aon  .  .  Am^in,  one,  Wi2 

A]>  Aif,  back,  1259 
eigin,  hardly,  III2 
leAC4k-6,  open,  1227 

\\\  meifge,  diunk,  1122 
bpiof ,  how  is  it  known  ? 
who  knows?  1342 

CAfc,  everybody,  the  rest, 


cofA-*ti-Ait\t)©,  at  full  gftl- 

lop,  1227 
CAti,  idiom,  1 4 50 
•^Q,  forming  adverb ^  1446 
50  ceAtin,  for  (a  time  to 

come),  1112 
1  5c<5.iceATh,  during,  1298 
1  nib^pAC,  to-morrow,  I20ij 
1  n-Ai|\-oe,  up,  1259 
lotinuA,  in  them,  I161 
If  (A'f,  'tif)..  for  Agur,  I176 
If  eoLtJom,  I  know,  1273 
La  A|\n-AbApAc,  the  fol- 
lowing day,  1204 
le,  during,  1112 
Le,  before  verbal  noun, 
1298 

le  ViAif,  beside,  1259 

le  cahiaIL,  for  some  time 

past,  111,11 
mA]\  A  ceiLe,  alike,  iiia 
tHA^  pn,  so,  1091 
niof,  with  comparative, 

1439 

CA  full  AgAui,  I  hope, 

I3I6  ^ 

CA^  leA|\,  beyond  sea, 
H24 

cpAfnA,  across,  12  2S 
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I. —Proper  Nouns. 

Ballinasloe,  beul -ACA-nxx- 

fluAige<\T),  1273 
Brian  Boru,b]MAn  b6pAthA 

or  bdpoiriie,  1298 
Cahir,  C^kCAoip,  1085 
David,  D-Aibit),  "Oiiei. 

1298 

Dungarvan,  ■Oun-SApbAin,  - 
1185 

Gerald,  Se^^ixoix),  1085 
Kerry,  CMppAije,  /, 
1 169 

Kilkenny,  CiU-Cointii*. 

I 185  ^' 
Kinsale,  Ce-dnn-SAile. 

1185 

Limerick,  Immtie^, 
1185 

Maurice,  nitii)M|',  1085 
Rose  (little),  n6ipn,  1431 
Scotland,  ^Ih^,  f.,  1096 
Solomon,  SoLaiti,  1298 
Waterford,  popcUinre. 
1185 

Wcstport,  CAexM|\.tiA. 
TnA|\c,  1450 

II.  Common  Nouns. 

advice,  conixxi^Ale,  11x2 
affair,  fgeul,  1342 
Afternoon,  neoin,  1453 
air  (in  music),  po|^c,  ronn, 
1227 

alliance  (marriage), 

cleAthriAp,  1342 
alms,  x)^pc,  1136 


altar,  aIc6i]a,  1381 
amusingness,  gpeAnntfiAip 

«^^cc,/.,  137 1 
announcemeni,  f  u^gnA,  m 

1381 

antiquity,  ye^n'OACx:, 

^pr4^l■De<^cc,/.,  1371 
artizan,  fAop,  13 16 
ass,  1 1 31 

beam,  ^aiI,  1397 
beauty,  iilne,/,  1129 
beauty,  bpe^sAcu,  f.,  1371 
bee,  he^d,/.,  1455 
beeve,  tn^iAC,  1 316 
benefit,  leuf,  1453 
bird  (young),  5e^|\|\cA6, 

.1397 
bite,  5peini,^w.,  1381 
blind  person,  -oaII.  134a 
bloom,  bl^^c,  I2^^8 
booklet,  le<^b|^<^n,  112S 

boy,  s^iArun  (5<3.r«r),  1316 

branch,  cpAob,/i,  1 247 
bravery,  cp6t)o.cc,/:,  1372 
breakfast,  ceu'olongA'b, 

hr\e^cyeAy^A,m.,  1298 
brink,  bjstiAC,  1243 
buttermilk,  bUe^c,  /C, 

1127 

calf  ot  over  6  months, 

5<iniAin,  m.,  1316  v 
charoit,  c-aiAbA-o,  11 36 
charity,  Deipc,  1136 
chest,  01  pee,  m,.  138 1 
chip,  rlifeog,  1397 
Christian,  C|M'ofCAi"6e, 
1203 

city,  CACAip,  1 102 
clerk,  cleirve-Ad,  1381 
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clothing,  eu-oAc,  1138 
coffer,  c6m|\A,  coppA,/., 
1397 

coffin,  cotfi^A,/.,  1397 
colt,  bfvoniAC,  !3i6 
company,  cui"oeACCA,y,, 
1453 

cord,  ceuT), 1227 
corner,  cuiL,  1397 
countenance,  jriuif,  1439 
couple.  cuplA,  m.yii^b 
court,  cuipc,  1397 
craf  i.^m  an,  f  Aop,  cexijAX)  Ai^e. 
1316 

crow,  ppeiicin,  I453 
cuckoo,  cu<ic,y.,  1381 
cup,copAti,  1075 
cupboard,  c6ni|\4k,  c6p|>A, 

/m  1397 
curlew,  5obA"oin,  1397 
custom,  gnif,  1453 
cutting,  yUyeo^,/.,  1397 
following  day,  L<i  n-A 

b^nAc,  1204 
daughter,  in^e^ti,  1091 
deceit,  ccaI^,  /..  11 12 
delight,  Aoibnexxj',  1129 
devil,  DiAb-dL,  1451 
divinity,  DiAtb^cc,  /".,  1371 
disesteem,  t)i-tfie-df,  1 259 
distress,  AriAC<Mn,  1451 
doctor,  t>occui|\,  121 5 
doorkeeper,  X)Oip|"eoi]\ 

1 128 

doorpost,  tipfA,/.,  1381 
doubt,  Ani|\Af,  1 3 16 
dove,  colm,  1249 
drinking-cup,  cuAC, /i,  I381 
druid,  -opAoi,  1230 
Easter,  C^i]"^,  1381 
ebb,  cpAig,  1397 
end,  C|m'oc,/.,  1381 
enemy,  n^rhA,  1098 
failure,  me-AC,  145 1 
fence  oi  earth  or  stone, 

cl^i-oe,  m.,  1259 
festival,  feil,  feile,  1381 


flag-stone,  Icac.,/,  1424 

flax,  Uon,  1 1 36 
flesh  worm,  n^igm,  1451  ^ 
flower,  bL<ic,  1298 
forge,  ceAj^x)CA,      11 12 
fortress,  CAii^eokl,  1128 
fright,  seic,  1342 
furniture,  C|\or5An,  1204 
furze,  Aicinn,  1356 
full  gallop,  cof  A-n-xiifvoe, 
1227 

garden,  jAip-oiti,  m.,  1091, 

jAT^ix-OA,  m.,  1 381 
gem,  feot),  I424 
gentleman,  -ouine  UAf  aU, 

1305 

glorioLisness,  5l6]\niAi- 

]AeAcc,/.,  1371 
goods,  eA|>pdi"6e,  1316 
grasp,  ^t^eim,  m.,  1381 
groat,  bonn,  1397 
guess,  cuAi^im,  1342 
guide-book,  teAbA|\eolti1fs 

1275 

hair  of  the  head,  St^UAg,/^, 

1247 
half,  le-AC,  145 1 
handle  of  a  knife,  cof, 

1239 

hardship,  cpuA'OCAii, 
1298 

harm,  'Oo6a|\,  1316 
harp,  clAipfeAC,/.,  1227 
ha  t  e  f u  1  n  ess,  5  p  Ai  n  e  Ath  I  a6u. 

/m  1371 
help,  CAb-Aiji,  cobAl|^,  I45i 
holiness,  n^otriCACC,/!,  1371 
hollow,  I'fleAn,  145 1 
hurier,  lom-dnAi-oe,  1397 
hurlmg,  hurley,  lotniin, 
1397 

ignorant  person,  daoi,  1230 
improvement,  IcAf,  1453 
intellect,  inncleAcc,  /., 
1455 

intoxication,  meifge,  1122 
ivy,  ei-oe^n,  ei-oneAti,  1 128 


III 


jar,  q^i^rS^'  ^"  ^^^4 
joiner.  fiuineiT>,  1215 
judge,  b|>eiceArh,  1096 
kid,  mionnAti,  1455 
kind,  see  sort 
lad,  510IU,  1436 
lameness,  bACAije^cu,/., 
1381 

lateness,  0^1-60 AtiA6c,/., 
137T 

iaw,  x)Lige<XT6,  1230 
leaf,  TDuille,/.,  1 381 
learned  person,  fAoi,  1230 
like,  the  like  of,  leiceix) 

I'AtiiAil,  1 122 
linen,  Lion,  1 136 
livelihood,  f^ige  beA^A-b, 

/.,  II12 

liveliness,  beo-bAdc,/.,  1 37 1 
lock  of  hair,  dIaoi,/j  1230 
\owness,  1  fleece, 1371 
magician,  ■o^o^oi,  I2JO 
maid-servant,  caiUh 

majesty,  tr»6|\t)A6c,  /I,  1371 
manliness,  f  e^pAthl^  *c  /., 
1371 

marriage  alliance, 

cle^rhn^if,  1 342 
match,  cLe<\mnAf,  1342 
matter,  fS^ul,  1 123 
merchant,  ce^nn-Ai-oe,  1316 
milk  (new),  leo^rhnACC,/., 

1381 

miller,  muilne6i|\,  1 128 
mind,  inncLeo^cc,/,  1453 
mire,  Iacac,/.,  i  127 
mi^fortune,  leun,  1455 
mite,  riMgi-o,  1451 
mockery,  cniix),  1381 
mud,  Lac  AC,  /.,  1 1 27 
nature  -ouct-Af ,  1424 
neighbour,  comunfA,/., 
1096 

news,  fz;euLA,  1143 
nobility,  UAifle,  /.,  1 1 29, 
UAifleAcc,  /",  1 37 1 


numcrousness,  Uon- 

niAi|veA6c,/,  1371 
nurture,  oileAniAin(c),T455 
occupation,  cei]\'0,  1316 
opinion,  cuAi|Mm,  1342 
order,  |MA|^,/.,  1298 
oyster,  eiptv»  1 102 
parish,  pApiifce, 

pA|\6ifce,  1091 
greater  part,  U]Mri6|\, 

po)Mri6]A,  1204 
peopi e,  -oAOine,  1 1 1 2,  lti6c, 

1169 

phantom,  fpiot\AiT),  fp^MT), 
1091 

piece,  fCiAll,  1 38 1 
plot  of  ground,  ^aiaix-oa, 
1381 

plumage,  clutfi,  /C,  1238 
potato  (small),  p6i|M'n,  m., 
1424 

poverty,  boccAtiAdc, /., 
1298 

precious  thing,  feotj,  1298 
price,  pACA,  1141 
proclamation,  fUAg^A, 
1381 

provision,  I6ti,  1381 
prudence,  cpionriAdc, 

rabbit,  coiniri,  m,^  1381 
reader,  leugcoip,  12T5 
reason,  f  ac,  li  13 
regulation,  t^1^T^. 1298 
repose,  fUAimneAf,  1381 
resemblance,  cofAnilA6c 

/,  1371 
rest,  fUAiirineAf,  1381 
river,  Ab^,  ^b,  /.,  I097 
rod,  fUc,  1453 
service,  pjgnAm,  1356 
shelter,  f of 5^-6,  pAfgA*, 
1298 

I   shortness,  5iO|>t\A6c,/., 
1371 

side,  leAC,  /.,  I45i 
silver.  A'i|\5eAX),  1 1 38 
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skin,  cpoicoAnn,  1356 
smithy,  ce4k|\-ocA,/,  1112 
soil,  CAl^rh,  12151 
sole,  bcnn,  1397 
sort,  cmeAl,  f6^^c.  fOjAt), 

reopc,  r^5<ip,  T273 
jpecies,  j-?^  sort 
spirit,  rpiopAiD,  rppio, 

I091 

sport,  rp6pc,  1455 
spur,rpoix,  1455 
start,  ^eic,  1342 
steer,  triArvc,  13 16 
stock  (live),  fcoc,  1381 
stocking,  fcocA,  1424 
stone  (flat),  leac,/,  14^4 
strand,  crviig,  1397 
string,  ceuT>,/.,  1227 
strip,  fciAll,  13S1 
success,  buAit)  m.,  1381 
success,  |\Au,  1453 
surprise,  lon^n^^t),  1204 
thief,  biceAmn<\c,  1298 
thing,  nit>,  ni,  1230 
threshold,  c^ipj^eAc,  1247 
throat,  piob<in,  145 1 
throat,  r5<^n"^c,/.,  1455 
tide,  c^koioe,  m.,  1455  ] 
tidings,  f^eulA,  1143 
tinker,  cninc^i]A,  13 16 
to-morrow,  An  U 1  nibA|\A6, 

i204 

trade,  ceAp-o,/,  ceip-o, 

1316, 1455 
trader,  ce^^nnAiDe,  13 16 
tradesman,  ceA|\t)-Ai'6e, 

treasury,  ctfue,  m.,  1381 
trumpet,  fcoc,  138 1 
tune,  pojAU,  ponn,  1227 
use,  |?ogn<Mii,  1356 
usefulness,  pogn^tii,  1356 
up-bringing,  01  le  Am  ai  n  (c), 
1455 

vat,  'DAbAC,/.,  TT27 
vice,tjpc6it>,  1451 
victory,  buAi^,  w.,  1381 


villain,  biiJre-AtTinAc,  129,:^ 
vocabulary,  focloift, 
voice,  5I61M137 
war,  coj;ad,  1342 
wares,  e<iy\|\Ai"6e,  13 16 
,   wave,  conn,/,  1243 
!   wealth,  fAi-6bf\e4|-,  1 129 
i  whinns,  Aicmn,  1356 
j   windpipe,  piob^n,  1451 
j   wisp,  i^op,  1 38 1 
wonder,  longnA-o,  1204 
worm,  piA|'c,  p^ifc,  1374 
writer,  r5T^i'bne6t|\,  1215 
youth,  dige,/:,  1356 

HI.    Adjectives  and 
Numerals. 
fgreeable  in  manner, 

.^^§^6,  1381 
alike,  m^p  a  c^ile,  ma 
ample,  fAiiApng,  1169 
amusing,  Spe^nnmAn, 

1253 

ancient,  ApfAi-b,  feAtio*, 
1371 

angry,  re^pgAd,  1246 
baa,  'oonA,  145 1 
bloody,  |?uilceAc,  1246 
hold,  x>^r\A,  1446 
branchy,  C|^AobA6,  1247 
brave,  CALmA,  1345 
burnt,  •061  jce,  1091 
busy,  gnocAc,  1246 
correct,  ceApu,  11 24 
customary,  gn^uAc,  1227 
daily,  lAeceAm^^il,  1278 
deceitful,  Lub^d,  1246 
desirous,  fonnifiA|\,  1263 
different,  eu5|-Ani<Ml,  1279 
difficult,  •oeACAi|\,  1455 
docile,  tM^pArhdil,  1298 
drunk,  a\\  meif^e,  1122  ^ 
dry  (not  milkmg),  f e^fg, 
316 

easy,  foc>Ai|\,  1424 
easy  to  get,  fo-t^lf^tA, 
HS3 


INL 


energetic,  •ofde-dllAd, 
1246 

naitimable,  tneAfAtT)4kii, 
1278 

false,  bfeugAfc;  1246 
faiT>ous,  cltaiceAi,  1246 ; 
1278 

fat,  feAt<iA|\,  |AATtiA|v,  1 316 
fine  (cloth,  etc.),  c^ot, 

1249 
ttrst,  ceti-o,  1091 
friendly,  ciip-oeAih-ail, 

1278 

funny,  5|\eAiinTfiA|\,  1263 
gay,  ciAOi-oe-AtriAiL,  127S 
gentle,  focAip,  1424 
glad,  icAf  |M'Tneu*OA6, 

1246 

glorious,  5L6ptfiA]A,  1253 
grassy,  feupA6,  1246, 

feu|\th4|\,  1263 
greyish,  glAf,  1316 
happy,  feunrhA|\,  1253 
hard  to  get,  "oo-f >A5aLa, 

US3 

hateful,  5|\4me4tiiAil, 
1278 

hearty,  Cjxoi'oeAtfiAiL,  1278 
helpful,  cotijAnc-dd,  1246 
honest.  m^cincA,  1298 
industrious,  f  ao6i\-ac,  1246 
inhospitable,  t>oi6eAlLA6, 
X246 

intelligent,  ciAlltiiAp, 

1253 
joyful,  see  glad 
kinglj^,  |\io5^tiiAil,  1278 
laborious,  f<iociAo6,  1128 
late,  'o6^'t^Ax  1342 
last,  'Dei-6eAr>x\6,  1342 
kft  (hand,  etc),  cle,  \2^y/ 
K^ht,  etJt)C|\om,  1316 
lile,  co]'Tfi^il,  1279 
'  •  '  K  ,  see  1079  to  1084 

y.  beox)A,  1371 
.oii^;;hved,  f-do^l^d,  124.6 


lucky,  A-brhAp,  1253 
lying,  bpeu^AC,  1246 
majestic,  mbp-oA,  1371. 
many,  lonrb^,  1356 
many,  a  lin,  11 12 
missing,  a|\  iAy\]\Ai'6,  1455 
mournful,  "0011  je-Af  ac, 
1246 

musical,  ceolthAjA,  1253 
near,  gAjA,  1397 
needy,  T>eAlb,  1424 
noted,  Ainme^tfKsit,  1278 
numerous,  UonTiiA]\,  1253 
obedient,  |\iA|\AtfiAit,  1298 
open,      teAUA-b,  1227 
opportune.  CAOideAtfiAiU 
'  1278 
pleasant  in  manner,  lAtAd, 

plentiful,  rAii[\|iti5,  1169 
poor,  "oeAlb,  1424,  x)oii-<^ 
1451 

powerful,  rieATvUTriA|\,  125;^ 
quick,  euf5Aii6,  1453 
rapid,  eui-^Ai-d,  1453 
rare,  AnrjAth,  1455 
renowned,  AinmeArhAil, 
!  1278 

I  right  (hand,  etc.),  x)©Af , 

i  1247 

rocky,  CAi|\|\5eA6,  1246 
roomy,  fAippr.g,  1169 
royal,  iMojAtriAil,  1278 
satiated,  fACA6,  1246 
satisfied,  idiom  1381 
settled,  j^ocAi^N,  1424 
shy,  rSACiiiAiA,  1253 
similar,  cof-mAil,  1279 
slippery,  fieAiriAiti,  1247 
smooth,  fleAtfiAin,  1424 
sorrowful,  bporiAc,  1246 
startled,  fgACih/vix,  1253 
steadfast,  feApriAC,  1246 
stiff,  ce^^rin,  1453 

subject,  IMApAtfJAll,  i29is 

such,  idiom i  1122 
suspicious,  fAiceAd.  112* 
H 
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tight,  ceAflti,  1453 

timid,  fAircA^,  1128 

torn,  rcjAOicr©,  1316 

tricky,  cle^fAc,  1246 

usual,  5TiAc<  6,  1227 

valorous,  CaIttia,  1345 
raluable,  tuA^mAt^,  1253 
rarious.  eusrAmAit,  1279 
victorious,  buA-oAC,  1246 
wanting,  Ajt  lAtA^Aix),  1455 
weary,  c\>it^r^^^»  ^^4-^ 
well-behaved,  triACAncA, 

well -coloured,  t)AT:AmAii/, 
1278 

wide,  rAitifinj,  1169 
wonderful,  tongAncAd, 

^455  .  , 

womanly,  bAriAmAit,  1275 
wretched,  t>oiia,  1451 

IV.  Verbs. 

The  form  given  is  the  Im- 
perative unless  otherwise 
evident. 

allow,  tei5  -oo,  1251 
announce,  fuASAi^i,  1 381 
arrange,  t^ei-ouij,  1455 
assist,  cui-ois  te,  1267 
attend  to,  f  jieAfOAit,  1397 
avoid,  feA^Ain,  1290 
banish,  -oibitt,  1289 
beat,  r^t^ui5»  ^5^ 
beware  of,  fCACAin,  1290 
bind,  ceATiSAit,  1290 
bring,  cAbAiji  teAu,  1275 
can,  feu-oAim,  1204 
carry,  lomcAiji,  1356 
claim,  eiU5»  ^^3^ 
correct,  ceAjiuuiS,  1267 
cultivate,  fAot^iuiS,  1267 
cut  (crops,  etc.),  bAiti,  1112 
defend,  cofAin,  1 109 
demand,  eitij,  1136 
divide,  |iointi,  145^ 


dry,  nottmuij,  1265 

expect,  idiom ^  1 3 16 

explain,  mi'nij,  1267 

fall,  cute,  1 121 

fill,  li'on,  1424 

fix  properly,  cottuij,  1267 

form  skin  over  a  wound, 

cneAftii5,  1266, 
give  in,  give  way,  g^itt, 

1 381 

grind,  meit,  1354  > 
heard,  ^uaIa,  1397 
hope,  idiom^  1 316 
impoverish,  boccuij,  1266 
improve,  leAfuij,  1267 
injure  mortally,  bAfuij, 
1265 

judge,  meAf,  11 20 
keep,  conjAib,  cotntiij, 
1397 

know,  idioms,  1273,  1342 
know,  idiom,  1342 
I  know,  rcADAtt,  1453 
labour,  f  Aottiuis,  1 267 
let  go,  rS^o^^» 
live,  mAi|i,  1397 
loosen,  rsAOil,  1451 
lower,  I'rl'^S'  ^2^7 
make  deaf,  bo-ottuij,  1266 
make  desolate,  leon,  1259 
make  well,  f^Atitjij,  1265 
marry,  pof,  1342 
name,  Ainmnis,  1266 
nourish,  beAcuij,  1266 
operate,  oibttis,  1265 
outdo,  fAjiuis,  1451 
overcome,  fAt^uiS,  145^ 
plant,  cuiti,  1397 
play,  itnit^,  1^09 
play  (music), 
pluck,  bAin,  Ii'l2 
pour,  -ooitAC,  -ooiiir:,  1453 
proclaim,  puASAitt,  138/ 
put  in  order,  -oeAr^iS 
1265 

reap,  buAin,  1397 
recognise,  Aitin,  128c 
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lecoUect,  cuitfinig,  1266 
mnember,  cuiifimg,  1266 
fetire,  cialuig,  1267 
return,  pll,  1298 
tub,  ctJimiU  1289 
i-arch,  ctiA|\cui5,  1267 
•erve,  fi[\eAfOAil,  1397 
set  right,  t\^i'6ci§,  1455 
jleep,  cot)Ail,  1 1 30  ♦ 
tow,  ctJit\,  1397 
spill,  -061  ^c,  t)oiiAC,  1453 
itand,  ipeAf,  feAfAitri, 
II21 

ftay,  coiiintiij,  1275 
•trengthen,  neAt^cll1  j,  1267 
strike,  buAil,  1088 
\  submit,  561 II,  I38f 
•  t?,kc  (from),  b^in,  1I12 
tell,  idiom  1342 
think,  pi,  1453 
think  of,  cuiTTitiiJ  1266 
threaten,  b-A^Ai^N,  1290 
turn,  lOTTipuig,  1 125 
used  to,  see  1 188 
walk,  pub  All,  1 1 20 
whiten,  binuig,  1265 
fi-ld,  geill,  1 381 


V.   Verbal  Nouns. 

(= infinitives  and  present 
participles  in  Enghsh.) 

innouncing,  piA^^AA,  138 1 
arranging,  |\ei'6ceAC,  1455 
asking,  pApixuiJe,  1125 
attc  nding,  f  peA|'X)Al,  1397 
beaiing,  b|veic,  1125 
beating,  fiptjgA-o,  1451 
believing  C|\eit)eAihAiti(cy, 
1 107 

bending.  cj\omA'6,  1088 
blessing,  bcAnnugA-o,  1089 
blessing,  coifpeA^A-o, 

coi|  ]\eA5An,  1 121 
boiling,  pucA-b.  1356 


breaking,  b^MfCA-b,  1088 
bruising,  bpu  Jat),  I088 
building,  coj^Ail,  II17 
burning,  t)65A'6,  1088 
buying,  ce-dnnAC,  H2i 
calling,  ^IaoDac,  1091 
caperin<i:,  lAinnce,  1 3 16 
carrying,  lomcAyv,  1457 
catching,  b]\ei6  112$ 
clai  mi  n  g,  ^1  le-Ath ,  ^1  li  u  5  A-d, 
1 136 

closing,  'our»4'6,  1088 
consecrating,  coirT^eA5A'6, 

coift\e^5An,  112 1 
cutting  (crops,  etcO»  bAinc, 

I112 

dancing,  tMn rice,  1 169 
defending,  cofn^ni, 

cofAinc,  Ii09i 
demanding,  ^ileAth, 

^ilmsA-o,  1 136 
destroying,  milleA-o,  io88 
dividing,  t\oititi(c),  1351 
crinking,  61,  1 1 20 
dying,  f  a^aiI  b^if,  10S7 
eating,  ice,  1 125 
falling,  cuicitn,  1121 
finding,  f^jAil,  II05 
getting,  pAgAil,  I105 
giving,  CAbAiyvc,  1 109 
giving  way,  5eilleA'6,i38i 
going,  5Ab<iil,  1 105 
going  away,  imceACC,  1 109 
increasing,  meuiiu^A-o, 
judging,  tne-Af,  1120 
keeping,  congbAil,  1 397 
killing,  lYiA^NbAX),  1089 
lamenting,  CAOineAX),  10S8 
leaving,  ita^aiI,  1 105 
letting,  leige^n,  leigmc, 
112$ 

letting  go,  f  ^AOileA-o,  1451 
living,  mAt\cAin,  13^7 
looking,  ]:eucAin(c),  1107 
loosening,  f  5AoileA"6,I45i 
iymg,  lui^e,  112$ 
moving,  co|\t\ui5e,  1125 


J  It' 


^rorgJ^ilc.  1 109 
outdoing,  r.i|\u;;5^'6,  1451 
overcoming,  rApu§A'6,i45i 
i>laying  (music),  remnm, 

1I2X 

plucking,  bAiiic,  1112 
pouring,  •o6pCAi6,  oopca^, 

praising,  moLA-b,  io88 
pfayint;,  JtJi'oe,  1125 

-eparing,  tiLltrmgA-d,  1089 
pre-^sing,  luige,  145 1 
proclaiming,  yuAgp^,  j-Sl 
putting,  cufk,  1120 
raising,  -<i|vou§At),  10S9 
raising,  ucgxiiL,  iio!^ 
reading,  leiJeAf),  10S8 
leaping,  IvuMtx,  1397 
lerring,  oile^ifi<Mn(c), 

ndin/^,  niAt\c<MgeAd;c,  1455 
rising,  ^ip§e,  1125 
caiutmg,  be.AnTitir;A"6,  1089 
searching,  cu^\r\UAc,  126;^ 
icdng,  p8'.cpn(e),  1107' 
seiiing,  •oioL,  1 120 
striding,  cij^v,  11 20 
setting  light,  peuJceAe:, 
1455 

^-lutiing,  x>vnA'6,  1088 
emitting,  x.furottn,  1x2s 
sitting,  ^uif  e,  1125 
so\^ing,  cu}^,  10S7 
speaking,  lAtv^Mjir,  i^m 
spending,  CAiceco, 

crvice^rh,  10S8 
^«pihivig  r^o,vUi.-6,  '00|\c^'o, 

MS  5 

iftrerchi  ig,  ptieA-d,  ic8S 

StOj;p--^,  fC-AO,  1120 

■n,    '•  b-j^l.:,t»,  T088 
uki  n^  gL<i(%..'d,  1088 


I   icliing,  *tmpfl(£;),  I?.  7 
I  turning,  iomp<i'6,  loS; 
:  understanding,  i:ui::'\r  ( 
1197 

i   waiting,  pAtiAiiiAin(i 
[  1^07 

I   ^\akening,  \)i3:]*e.\et;, 
'OU|^j;At),  1 109 
weakening,  La-^uJ^it^, 
writing,  rgpiobA-O,  io^< 


VI.  Adverbs,  Co  i 
JUNCTIONS,  Etc 

back,      Aiff  1269 
beyond  sea,  z;^\\  VeA^ 

1424 
hardly.  At\  ^^gni, 
head-foremoit,  idiQ/n,  - 
only,  Aniiiti,  E112 
seldom,  Ann  Am,  1455 
SO,  nM|\  pn,  leg  I 
to-morrow,  1  nibApAi,  f2cy 
up,  1  n-<ii)r\o5,  1259 
very,  An-  (prefix),  1204 


VII.    Prepositions  \  < 

TH  EI *L  CuMBINATIO: ^i  . 

i^cross,  C|\Apr,A,  1228 
beside,  be  "h^if,  1259 
during,  idioms,  1 112 

1  SCAiLeAtfi,  129* 
for  (a  time),  idioms,  iw 
in  ^hem,  lot^nCA,  Jti6i 


■II.      PaONOtNi  KMX: 

indefinitb  wokds  ol 
Quantity,  Ktc. 

everybody,  every  > 

CAc,  1453- 
what,  CAt-Of  - 
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